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My Lord, 

Tiifi dedication of a Work, 
which consists chiefly of materials interesting 
to curiosity and subservient to useful cti« 
ticism, will not, it is hoped, be thought ob- 
trusive. What respects the reformers tof 
our language, and the fathers of our poe^ 
try, may be inscribed, I trust, with abso- 
lute propriety, to him who is the friend of 
Literature and the head of the illustrious 
House of Gower. To these motives of thus 
addressing your Lordship, must be added 
the wish Of gratitude to acknowledge benefits 
. received. From your Lordship's Manuscripts 
many of these materials, by your permission, 
have been copied. While I have this oppor- 
tumty to own publickly so important an obli- 



DEDICATION. 

gation, I am proud to record it as an addi* 
laon to various acts of kindness from your 
Lordship . towards me ; and I have the honour 
to subscribe myself, 

with the most grateful respect, 

My Lord, V 

« • 

Your Lordship^s much obliged 
and faithful servant, 

HENRY J. TODD- 



ERRATA. 

Page vi, ittoe 10, read Hxikh those to which &€• 

109, — 9, for talbot read « gower, i. e. « wo^'dog. 

■ 146> — 6, read no man 

147, — 2, read He 6aii 

_«. 217, 15, read Forshronke 

314, 

^^^* V for 1554 read 1553. 

323, 
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INTRODUCTION. 



nrt I'.T ' r„> Mil,, gs 



. i 
Thb following lUustratioos, it is hppetd, ivill 

gratify tjie lovers of our early lite|:ature ; 9^4 
may ;pefhapd afford some little assistance, in 
tl^eic r€ksearcbe§, to ^ose who are intent upon 
fu]f|h^r inyestigation of it. A minute account 
Qi tha autiientick documents, which form this 
collectiop, will naturally be expected. Such 
therefore I will give ; together with some re- 
marks pertaining to the subjects, which ^eack 
division of these Illustrations severally ex^ 
hibits« 

L Of these die firetfi and most considerable, 
is the entire Manuscript of Francis Thynne ; 
entitled^ Animskivermns vppon the Armota- 
m(m$ &ndi)0rrec^ns ef sthnc Imptrfccfonei of 
Imprehon^s of Chauders Workes {sett downe 
before tymc andnowe) reprinted in the yere 
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of our Lorde ^1598. This document be- 
longs to the fine collection of curious and 
important Manuscripts, which had been form- 
ed a,t Asbridge by^ Lord Chancellor EUes- 
mere and his descendants, more particularly 
the first and second Earls of Bridgewater ; 
and is now in the possession of the Marquis 
of Stafford ; the coUeiction having been be- 
queathed to him by his uncle, that great but 
unassuming benefactor to his Country, the 
late duke of Bridgewater. 

That Thynne had communicated some re- 
marks to Speght, before a second edition of 
Chaucer^s Works was published by the latter 
in l602, is obvious from the address of 
Speght To the Readers when that edition 
made its appearance. *' After this booke 
was last printed, I vnderstood, that M. 
-Francis Thynn *had a purpose, as indeed he 
hath, when time shall serue, to set-out Chau- 
cer with a Coment in our tongue, as thte Ita- 
lians have Petrarke and others in their lan- 
guage. Whereupon I purposed not to meddk 






* Tins editioii of Speght vsimlly' bears, in the title-page, 
the date of 1597; but is djascrij^ by others ^ veH a» 
Thynne, to have been a publication in 1598. It wag pro- 
bably puHlishei in the January, February, or March of 1597, 
!kat is, 1597-8. , . ^ ' 
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any further in thijs work, although somp pro- 
mise made to the contrarie, but to referre all 
to him, being a gentleman for that purpose 
inferior to ncme, both in reg^^rd of h^ owe 
skill, as also of those helps left to him by hb 
father. Yet notwithstanding, Chuuc^r now 
being printed againcj I was willing ijiot only 
to helpe some imperfections, but also to adde 
some things : Whereimto he did not * onltf 
persuade me, but most kindly lent me his 
helpe and direction. By this meanes most 
of his [Chaucer's] old words are restored ; 
Prouerbes and Sentences marked ; such Notes, 
as were collected, drawn into better order; 
and the text by old copies corrected/' 

The preceding E^ctract, at first' sight, 
might lead us to suppose that the Manuscript 
of fThynne could exhibit nothing but what 
had! been communicated to Speght, and con- 
sequently what had already appeared in his 
improved edition. But this is not the fact* 
Of the points, discussed in Thynne^s Ani- 
madversions, few are found in SpeghtV re- 
impression, which are accompanied with the 
ekbprate disquisition here given ; and several 
are^not found at ap. ^ Indeed in the Glossary 
of Speght, under the word harrold, not only 
that curious illustration which is here be- 

a2 
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st6%^ tfp6W it, Will be sought for in vain ; 
but the f^Adel^ Is didfflisfeed ivith a brief ex^ 
^lan^tibil, dud with Ihib notice from Speght 
himself: ** Bitf Wibrfi hi^mf^ when time shall 
Utue, in M. J*, thih'i €immeniJ' Glo*i, 
fedit. 16021/ Othet iflstimces of this descrip- 
tion might be dited; Th^ teader may sa^ 
tisfy himself by a coifapafisdil of passages in 
j the AtiittiadrersionS, wh*thef critical or bio- 

1 gffephical, to Vrhidh !hejr apply^ ttr were in- 

tended to apply, in $peght's edition, 

tTie value of Thynne's ManuiScript, thus 
fexettlpHfied, ii& further shewn in the interest- 
ing description whifch it oflfers of The IPiU 
grimes Tale. Hdre again I must intfddnc^ 
titfe Words of Speght in his Life of Chmlcer ; 
i^hei^fe he excites ifa the i'edder ati dxpectatiwi 
whifch hitherto hiaa ttttt been gnitifted, and 
has directed the fcrittcfc td pursuits Whieh 
have not ended in Succiejss: " M. Wiltiam 
fhynn, in hi^ first {jrittt^d bdSfce ^ Gbauoera 
\i^Dfks With bh6 teltifttb^ oh « M% h^d si 
felle called thfe Ptfgririi*^ t&fej, Which WHi 
rhbr^ lidious to )M €1^^ tkti Hm ^mh 
of the PlbWman. The ttilfe !*6p^ (fed* i In 
LincotAtshite fh'st by a JUhhe i SftHfifOmk M 
religious Atfiiife »fcd dmh it ky/iHe.-^^^t «»•* 
gumetif of whi&h tdt^ SS dM» ih% M^oMMl 
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ihertofj and tTie came why it was left out of 
Chancers w^rhsy shall hereafter be shewed; 
if God permit, in M. Fran. Thynd coment 
Upon Chaucer ; and the Tale itselfe pub- 
hshedy if possibly it can hb found.'' The 
argument^ occamn^ and cause^ thus speci« 
fied, are in this Manuscript itiinutelj ei^tf** 
bited. But I will consider Mr. Tyrwhitrt 
reasonmg on the extract jdst cited fitonr 
Speght. 

- ^^ It must be allowed that this descriptioii 
of Mr. *Thynrie's first edition, with ohe c(h 
iumbe on a side and a tale called The FiU 
grim's TalCi does not suit the edition printed 
by Godfray, which is in two columns, and 
has no Pilgrim's tale: but I observe that Mr. 
Speght does not pretend to have seen this 
book; he even doubts whether the tiale can 
he found. If therefore I should be able to 
prove that the tale which he speaks of could 
not possibly be in Mr. Thynne's first edition, 
J presume no great stress will be laid upon 
the other part of his evidence, in which he 
supposes that edition to have been printed 
with only one colimm on a side. — It appears 
very strange at first sight that The Plough- 

* Mr. W. Thynn^ the &thcT of F.Thynne. 
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maoi^s Tftle (according to Leland) afaould 
have been suppressed ia Mr. Thynne^s ^it; 
quia mahs faeerdotiim mores vehementer in* 
erepavity and that he should have inserted 
this Pilgrim's TtJe, which as Mr. l^pegbt tells 
.us was still 9fior^ odiom to the clergie. A 
few years after, when the reformation im 
forther advanced, in 1542^ The Ploughman's 
Tale is inserted ^mong Chaucer's Works and 
The Pilgrim's Tale is suppressed ! But thepa 
is no occasion to insist upon these little im- 
probabilities. Hiough Mr. Sfieght did not 
know where to jfind The Pilgrim's Tale, and 
die printer of the edit, in 1687 assures qs 
that he had searched ibr it in t)ie publick 
libraries of both Universities, and also in ali 
private libraries tbc^ he could bave • af^oe^ 
anto, I have had the good fortune Co meet 
with a * copy ; it is entitled The PUgrymei 
Taie^ and begins thus ; 

^ ^ The copy of which I speak is 4a theblaek leKitec, fini 
icems WlnMre icmc^ MStde |¥ki« gf n MPiuq^e jof ipkqeU$iQ§9i9 
Y^efM in '^V9» The tint 1e^ ^s pup;kl>jere4 ipc^, and ^le lf# 
xlv. Th$ Pflgriin'0 Tale begins abput the mi4dle of fol. 
xx^. ai|d continues to the end of the firagment^ where i( 
breaks off imperfect The first leaf has a runnipg title — Venus 
The Court q/^— and contains the ten last lines of one poem^ 
and anotbf^r ;whole ffH^ ^ tm^nXj fym, befo¥e The Pit- 
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In Lincolneshyr^ fast by the fene^ 
Ther starit an how8> and you y^ ken. 
And callyd Sempynham of religion. 
And is of an old foundation, &.c. 

* • 

There can be no doubt, I think, that this is 
the piece of which Mr. Speght had received 
some confused intelhgence : it seems to have 
been mentioned by Bale among Chaucer^s 
Works in the following manner, Narrati(me$ 
diversorumj lib. i. In comitatu Lincolniensi 
fuit, — Script. jBnV. p. 526, edit. 1559. But 
it is impossible that any one who had read it 
should ascribe it to Chaucer ; he is quoted in 
it twice by name, fol. 33, and fol. 45, and 
in the latter pktce the reference seems to be 
made to a printed book. The reader shall 
judge — 

He sayd he durst not it disclose. 

But bad me reyd The Romant of the Rose, 

The thred ieqfe just from the end, 

Te the secund page ther he did me send. 

He prayd me these vi stavis for to marke, . 

Which be Chaucer's awn hand warke. 

% Thus moche woll our boke sygnify 

That while Peter hath mastery, &c. 

grim's Tale. — ^Thife curious fragment was purchased at the 
auction of Mr. West's library, in a lot (No. * 1040) of sundry 
fragments of old black-kitcr booksi by Mr. Herbert of Gul- 
ston's Square, who very obligingly permitted me to ex^miQc 
it'' 
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Then follow four more lines from Chaucer^s 
R. R, V. 7263 — 6, ed. Urr. It is not usual, 
at least, to cite MSS. by the leafe and the 
page. But if this citation was really made 
from a printed book, The Pilgrirns , Tale 
ikiust have been written after Mr. TTiynne^s 
edition, for Chaucer^s translation of The Ro- 
mant of the Rose was first printed in that 
edition. Another passage will fix the date 
of this composition still more clearly. In fol. 
xxxix, xl, are the following lines ; 

Perkin xverbek and Jak straw 

And now rf late our cohler the dawe. 

One would not expect to find Any mention 
of Perkin Warheck in a work attributed to 
Chaucer ; but, passing that over, I think it 
is plain, that our cohler^ in the second line, 
means tiie leader of the Lincolnshire rebels 
in 1536, who, as Holinshed tells us, p. 941, 
called himself Captaine Cohler^ but was in- 
deed a Monk, named doctqjr Mackarell. The 
Pilgrinis Tale therefore was not written till 
, after 1536, and consequently could not pos- 
sibly be in Mr. Thynne's first edition, which 
was printed at latest in 1532/'— Some of 
these doubts and suppositions of Mr. Tyr* 
whitt are dispersed into air, by the perspi- 
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cuous statement of Francis Thynne^ in this 
Manuscript, respecting his father's hbonvBp 
and the composition called TAe Pilgrim's 
Tale. Nor has Mr. Tyrwhitt been fortunate 
in shewing that, where a Bacheler who dances 
with Franchise, in the Romaunt of the Roise, 
is said to resemble the lor(k$ sonneofWi^nde- 
sore^ ^^ a compliment seems intended to the 
young princes in general, rather than tQ wy 
particular son of Edward III, who is certainly 
meant by the lord of Windsor ; though in 
the French it is simply, U sambbit estm 
Jilz de Roy*.'' For here again the Mwftu- 
script of Thynne overturns the pretended 
single statement of the French orij^nal, and 
vindicates the literal accuracy of Chaucer's 
designation. Mr. Godwin s inference, de* 
duced frpm Mr. Tyrwhitt s assertiop^, fall* 
accordingly tp the grpmjid. But I will x^ 
^ticipate too lai^ely the contents of this 
most intefiesting document. 

Whether Thynne's Letter, in its present 
form and substance, was conveyed to Speghl^ 
cannot ww be aacertadn^cl. If it van, 3p€^t 

i 

* At tbe conclusion of Mr. Tyrwhitf » Notes on the Caa- 
terbury Tales. 

t Godwin's Life of Chaucer, ck^xxiv. 
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neglected to avail himself of much service^ 
able aid ; if it was not, Thynae may be sup- 
posed to have still entertained the design of 
publishing a commentary on the poet, and 
consequently to have given Speght only such 
partial information and Correction as we find 
in his edition. I am disposed, however, to 
think that the letter was received by Speght ; 
and that the concealment of several circum- 
stances in this Manuscript may be attributed 
to his indifference or want of judgement, ra- 
ther than to Thynne's supposed intention. 

Of Francis Thynne, and of his works, the 
reader will find an ample account in Antony 
Wood's History of Oxford Writers ; where 
the historian, having recorded the numerous 
labours of this eminent antiquary, relates 
that " *he |]Thynne] had several Notes on, 
and Corrections of^ Chaucer's Works lying 
by him ; with the helps of which, he did in- 
tend to put out that author; with a com- 
ment in our English tongue, as the Italians 
have Petrark and others in their language. 
^ut he having been taken off from that good 
worky he did assist Tho. Speght of Cambridge 



♦ Ath. Ox. Vol. i. An. F. Thynne, edit. 1691. col. 
319. 
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m^ his notes and direetions^ as ^Iso ^^ith 
considerable materials for the writing Chau- 
cer's Life/' Francis Thynne was the officer 
in the College of Arms, distinguished by the 
title of Lancaster Herald. He died in I6II. 
His time appeals to have been usefully em- 
ployed in several departments of literature. 
Qf his impositions Hearne has largely avail- 
ad hfmself in his " Collection of curious dis- 
courses, written by eminent Antiquaries on 
several hea^s in our &iglish Antiquities, and 
now *^^^ published chiefly for the use and 
fiervioe of the young Nobility and Gentry of 
£nglMd,''' in 17^0. I may not omit men- 
tioning, that, in the same Lib^fy, which 
flow preserves his remarks o^ Chaucer, is a 
manuscript volume, in quarto, of Thynne's 
unpublished £p^grams and Emblem^ ; dedi- 
seated also to Lord CH^^^eUor Ellesmere. 

r 

^ These are the dificourses of Francii Thynne, yiz. 

No. ^. Of sterling money. 
No. S. Of what antiquity diires were in England. 
No. 13. Of the antiquity and etymologie of terms and 
times for the Administration of Justice in 

Eng^n4* 

No. 25. Qf the antiquity jof the Hoaaet of Law. 
No. 46. Qf the dwtye an4 pflSf:e ^if an f^craidde of 
Armes. 
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11. This division of the Illustrations con- 
tains two documents; the first of which 
is the Will of Gower, and is of importance 
in respect to the history of his Ute. We 
have, hitherto been told, * that we possess 
no materials for the biography of this dis- 
tinguished character ; that probably he was 
well born ; that obscurity, however, hangs 
over his origin ; and that an indirect proof 
of his wealth may indeed be drawn from 
the munificence of his conduct to the mor 
nastery of St. Mary Overies. To these 
specimens of cautious recital may be added 
the pretended date of Gower's death in 
1402 or 1403. The Will, which we are 
now considering, is dated in 1408 ! If the 
knowledge of this curious document had 
never passed from the Registry, in which 
it is recoxded ; to impute blame to those^ 
who have faithfully followed the authority 
of -f* preceding writers, in whom confi- 
dence may rarely he misplaced, might 
seem fastidious. But since it appears that 



* Ellis's Specimens of the Early English Poets, voL i. 
ch. vii. Godwin's Life of Chaucer, ch. x?ii. 

t Tanner, Bib. Brit Hib. Warton, Hist Eng. Poet 
Edmondson, Baronagium Genealcgictiro, kc 
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thfe Wiil jof GowjBr ^aS published in a * wo 
anteriohr td Spetitkeni of the Early English 
Poets b}^ .EIUa^ to the Bibliographia Poeticd 
bj Ritoou, laid to the Life of Chaucer by 
Godwin j in a wcNrk^ I may add, which is an 
hondur io the individual whb composed it^ 
and whidi, in inMrt:erB of .antiquaiian ,t&^ 
BWTchi, mbre purtitularly in those respecting 
Uographyy ought to be overpassed by no 
one: sinoe tbis^ I say^ is the case^ the coa» 
tinu^tion of mistake can no longer be de* 
fended^ and ing^uity must be somewhat 
puisided to excttte the neglebt of Mr» Gough's 
JSkpukhrul Momanents. 

The Will b recorded in the Register of 
Archbilhop Anmdel; which is pres^nned) 
among other archiepiscopal records, in the 
Library at Lambeth Pialace. The copy of 
it, printed by Mr. Gough, is correct; but 
waste pan of the grant of administradon to 
Afiies^ the wife of Goli^ ; which b osm 
^ded. 

Bi£otB I -offer, froin 1^ doctmimt, di^ 
rwt fttioi of Gower^ weihh ; I think it 
right to notice the remark that he was rB>eU 

* Hie Sep«]khraJ Moniunentt of Gfcat Britain^ by ^ 
chard Gough, Esq. Centur. xf. 
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bom J in order ' more fully to illustrate the 
opinion, stated by Mr. Ellis, that Gower, 
Chaucer, and Hoccleve, all of whom received 
their education at the Inns of Court, were x)f 
noble origin. This opinion . derives weight 
from Sir John Fortescue's Treatise JDe iaw- 
dibus Legum AngUiBj where^ in the /forty- 
ninth chapter, he says, " Quo fit, ut vix 
doctus in legibus rllis reperiatur in regno qui 
nan sit liobiUs^ et de nobilium genere egres- 
sus. In his reverk hospitiis, ultra studium 
legran, est quasi gymnasium omiiium morum 
qui nobile* decent. Ihi cantare ipsi addis- 
cunt, similiter et se exercent.in omni genere 
harmonice: ibi etiam tripudiare^ ac jocos 
singulos nobilibus convenientes,^ qualiter in 
domo regid exercere solent, enutritL Ita ut 
milites, barones, alii quoque magnates et 
nobites regni, in ho^tiis illis ponunt filios 
suos.'^-^An old commentator on Fortes^ue 
says, that in Sir John's time^" * none were 
admitted of the Inns of Court, but men as of 
blqud so: of fortune ; since to live and study 
there was so chargeable, that a thrifty liver 

^ Fortescutud lUustratus^ or a C<miinentary on that ner- 
vous Treatise De Laudibus Legum AngUa, written by Sir John 
Fortescue^ &c. By Edw. Waterhous/ Esq. fol. Lbnd. 1^63. 
p,527. 
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there could n6t come off for less than 80 
escuesy which I take not to be as Mr. MuU 
caster makes it to amomit to, twenty marks ; 
but, casting dse escues into those duat are 
escue vieil^ ^orth 7s. 6d. sterling a piece, 
comes to near 30/. a year, which in that 
time was a good allowance, &c/' 

Thd preceding remark may be considered 
as a correction of what the author had else- 
where soid, respecting the necessary expenses 
incurred by the stifdents at those seminaries. 
*^ * Anciently no man was capable of an entry 
there but a gentleman of arms smd blood ; 
and Mi-. Fern sayes, he has seen an alphabet 
about the end of Henry the fifth's time, in 
which were the names and arms of the house 
and family of all those who were members of 
an Inn of Court, who exceeded not the num^ 
ber of 60, all gentlemen of perfect descents ; 
and Fortescue tells us, that in H. 6th6 time,, 
the Inns of Court had in them 200 or near:; 
and because the expense of living there was. 
at least to every man 20 marks a yeiar, jgi«i 
mbiUum Jilii tantiimm hospitm illi§ tligti 
ifddisctifnt'^ i , , : , 

* Discourse of Anns and Annory^ Ijy Edw. Waterhous, 
Esq. Svo. Lond. 1660. p^ 131. 
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HnYil^ shewn tliat, iostesid of $0 vnark^,: 
nea^ 30 pounds a year would he requisite ux 
defrey their oharges> ^ho cQBwqintf^tor tells us 
that the men of hmour an4 wwship^ who ^eat 
their children to the lops of CotoNV; added 
** * to thdtr convenient chamber decent furni- 
ture, rich ap|>arel, different masters for every 
scieilce^ a full purse for every pastime, and a 
well apparated servant to attend them^ [which] 
enhaunsed the expence of their i^y there; 
whioh they very willingly allowed to train 
their sons up to generous purposes of recr^aa^ 
tion. and profession; ainoe lus they w^re the 
best of the nation that so placed them, so 
they, having sufficient estt^es to defray the 
charge c^ their conapicmty, exp^tided it on 
them in their persons and equipage. For, as 
theci, none but men of e^tatie entred themf- 
selves at the Innsi of Codrt> so, bein^ there 
entred^ none almost lived but with a servant 
tir attend him when tn under-*bar student; 
winch was yery coooelj and useful, if tl;^ 
MfvaiKt^were well chaDsen^ and proved well/' 

Proni thia piotiiraof ^edaeation in the time 
of Gower and Chaucer, I pass to the €on- 
tideration of Gower's Will. The date shews 

^ Commentary xr^ Jftxmctt, f. ^^S^ 
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US that he was living in the early part of 
1408. The probate of administration was 
signed on the 24th pf October in that year. 
His bequests to the Prior, the Sub-prior, Ca- 
nons, and Servants, of St. Mary Overies ; to 
the four parochial Churches and their Incum- 
bents in Southwark ; and to several Hospi-^ 
tals ; bespeak his charity and piety, if not 
his wealth. But the legacy to his wif? of 
one hundred pounds, of all' his valuable 
goods, and of the rents arising from his 
Manors of Southwell in die coilnty of Not- 
tingham, and of Million in iaie county of 
Suffolk; these, I think, undeniably prove 
that he was rich. From the appendage to 
the probate of administration, dated the 7th 
of Nov. 1408, it appears also that he pos- 
sessed bona notabilia in several dioceses. In 
a word, from this document we learn new 
facts in the history of the poet, illustrating 
also, in some degree, the manners of the 
time, iai well as his rank iq society. 

The secohd article, iii this division of the 
niustrations, is the copy of a Deed preserved 
among the aijcient records of the Marquis of 
Stafford. To this Deed, of which the local 
date is Stitenham^ and the chronological 
13469 one of the subscribing wtt&^dses is 

\ b 
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John Gower; who, on the back of the Deed, 
is represented, in the hand-writing of at least 
a century later, to be " Sr. John Gower the 
J^oetJ' I offer this Deed ^s presumptive 
evidence that Gower, the Poet, was indeed 
the person, whose attestation is recorded ia 
it ; and also that he was of the House of Sti- 
tenham. At the date of this Deed in 1346, 
Gower was upward of twenty years of age. 
This circumstance therefore cannot but coun- 
tenance such appropriation of testimony. 
Inland, Bale, Pits^ and Holmshed, pro- 
nounce the Poet a Gower of Stitenham; 
though Francis Thynne* questions their as- 
sertions, and Caxton 'f'says that he was a 
native of Wales. Later writers consider his 
extraction as involved in much obscurity. 
Yet ELdmondson, in his genealogical table . of 
the Stitenham family J, places him in the 
foujrth descent of this illustrious House ; 
though indeed he § mis-states the year in 
which he died, and -cannot be justified, I 
think, in saying that Thomas Gower, his 

^ AnimadversioDs, in this volume^ p. 23. 
t In the title pf his edition of Gower^s Con&siio Amanti^ 
1483. 
X Baronagium Genealogicuin^ yoL iii. tab. 254* 
§ See.beforei p.xiL 
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only son, was govemour of the castle of 
Mans in the times of the fifth and sixth 
Henries. Gower died in Henry the fourth's 
reign* But no mention is made, in his 
Will, of any child. Yet Gower, as repre- 
sented to us in that document, was of too 
pious and considerate a temper to omit the 
notice of offspring, if, at the time when he 
bequeatlied his considerable property, th6 
endearing name of father belonged to him. 
Edmondson does not mention either name 
of the lady, to whom Gower was married ; 
the Christian name of whom, the Will, how* 
ever, records. Yet Glover in his Visitation 
of Yorkshire, preserved among the Manu- 
scripts in the * College of Heralds, -f de- 
scribes this Sir John Gower (whom Edmond- 
son calls the Poet) as married to jsl lady, 
named not Agnes as in the Will, (who, how- 
ever, might be his second wife,) but Elizor- 
6e/A, daughter of Sir Edward Sadbowrugke; 
baron of the Exchequer ; by whom his issue 

* The College of Heralds contains no other materials of 
importance in respect to the bistoiy of Gower. It possesses, 
lu^wever, an imperfect copy of the Confessio Amantis, in 
manuscript; the gift of Henry, duke of Norfolk, in King 
Chaiks'the second's time. 

t GlovCT^s MSS. Yorkshire, 2. J). $. foL 134. b. 

b3 
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enumerated are five sons, the second of whom 
is named John, and three daughters* I find 
no such person as Edw. Sadbowrughe among 
the barons of the Exchequer. The *mis- 
taken appellation of knightly rank, by which 
Gower is distinguished; and the confusion 
respecting his marriage and issue; ren« 
der therefore the derivatioit of his extrac- 
ticm, as given by Glover and Eldmondson, 
somewhat questionable. But the date of the 
Deed, which we have been considering; the 
age of Gower at the time ; and the plaqe, at 
which the Deed is signed, and to which it 
refers; aQ seem to justify the opinion that 
Gower was of the Stitenham family in York- 
shire. I should not omit to observe that the 
pretended place of Gower's nativity, Wales, 
which -f-Caxton had asserted, was not thought 
worthy of admission by Berth^l^t in ^is sub- 
sequent j; editions of the Confesm Amantii^ 
printed in 1533 and I554t^ Thia impUe» 

^ See lliynne's Animadversions in this volame, p. 24. 

+ See before^ p. xviii, 

% Herbert inq>lie^ that BerOiekt had admitted Caxton*i 
assertion in bis edition of 1530| and dprnged it in that of 
1554. Tffogr^ Andq. voL L p. 45. fbt Biographis Bch 
annica (Art GowER>) pretends also that Bertfaelet^s fintcdi* 
tion contained the assertion. But these are fip^**^!^*, la 
neither of Berthdet's editions wiU it be foimd» 
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suspicion, at least, of the credibility due to 
Caxton's unauthenticated mention of the 
poet's Welch origin. Nor can I find any 
solid ground of support for Mr. Godwin's 
conjecture, that Gower was " * related to 
Henry Gower, bishop of St. David's, who 
died in 1347 ; when our poet was upward of 
twenty years of age." The proud tradition 
in the Marquis of StafTordi's family has been, 
and still is, that he was of Stitenham ; and 
who would not consider the dignity of their 
genealogy augmented, in enrolling, among 
its worthies, the morax gower ! 

III. This division of the Illustrations con- 
tains An Account of some valuable Manu-^ 
scripts of Gower and Chaucer ^ which I have 
examined. To the antiquary and the critick 
iiiis labour may perhaps be found of consi- 
derable service. It points out legitimate and 
hitherto unemployed materials for a new edi- 
tion of either poet. It interweaves some cu- 
rious circumstances, respecting generally the 
literature of elder days. Let me be per- 
mitted to hope, that there is no reader to 
whom this descriptive catalogue may not af- 
ford at leasjt a gleam of amusement, and that 

^ Life of Chaucer, ch. z? il. 
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there are several to whom the knowledge^ 
thus communicated, of means by which dis- 
puted passages may best be settled and an 
accurate text be formed, will prove a very high 
gratification. Additions to the list of ma- 
nuscripts, here giA^n, no doubt, may be 
made ; for neither time nor health have per- 
mitted that, in subserviency to this object, 
I should examine every manuscript collection 
in the kingdom ; an undertaking indeed very 
difficult, if possible, to* be accomplished by 
any individual. Enough is here detailed to 
encourage in any one what was once the * in- 
tention of Johnson, and perhaps to assist in 
improving (I speak however with deference) 
what the learned Tyrwhitt has produced. 

IV. Important as a re-publication of Gower's 
poetry might be, particularly as it respects 
the history of our language; it is not, how-^ 

* Se<? the Life of Johnson, by Sir John Hawkim/ said, by 
Bofiwell; where, in the list of publications projected by that 
great man, is, " Chaucer ; a new edition of him, from ma- 
nuscripts and old editions, with various readings, conjectures, 
remarks on his language, and the changes it had undergone 
from the earliest times to his age, and from his to the pre- 
sent. With notes explanatory of customs, &c. and refer- 
ences to Boccace and other authors from whom he has bor- 
rowed ; with an account of the liberties he has taken in telling 
the stories ; his life ; and an exact etymological glossary/^ 
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ever, probable that the work (to use a com- 
mon phrase) would be very popular. But, 
' as Mr. Ellis observes, " * although few mo- 
dern readers will be tqmpted to peruse a poem 
of more than thirty thousand verses, written 
in obsolete English, without being allured by 
the hopes of more entertainment than can 
easily be derived from the Confessio Amantis^ 
there are parts of the work which might very 
probably be reprinted with advantage/* 
Among these Mr. Ellis admits the Tale of the 

* 

Caskets^ which forms a part of this fourth 
division of the Illustrations ; and which, with 
the extract here given from another part of - 
the poem, will interest the reader in Gower's 
behalf. To these selections I have prefixed 
the Prefece, which is found in Berthelet's 
*f*two editions of the Confessio Amantis ; 
as it shews the great esteem in which Grower 
was then held, while it also offers some in- 
genious criticism on the work; and affoi'ds 
some ^ notices of Chaucer alsa as well as 
Gower. ; ^ 

With 'the subject of the Confessio Amdnfis 
som^ reade^rs of ^ this volume may yet be un- . 

* Specimens of Early English Poets; vol. i. If 9. 
t In 1532/ and 1554. 
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acquainted. To such I will offer from Mr. 
Warton a brief analysis of it. ** * This poem 
is a dialogue between a lover and his con- 
fessor, who is a priest of Venus, and, like the 
mystagogue in the Picture of Cebes, is called 
Genius. Here, as if it had been impossibly 
for a lover hot to be a good catholick, the 
ritual of religion is blended with the breviary. 
In the Course of the confession, every evil 
affection of the human heart, which may 
tend to impede the progress or counteract 
the success of love, is scieptifically subdi- 
vided ; and its fatal effects exemplified by a 
variety of apposite stories, extracted from 
classicks and chronicles.^ But (to add the 
judicious remark of Mr. G. Ellis) *• -f- because 
example is more impressive than precept, the 
confessor illustrates his injunctions by a se* 
ries of apposite tales, with the moi^ity of 
which our lover professes to be highly edi- 
fied; and, being of a more inquisitive turn 
than lovers usually are, or perhaps hoping 
to subdue his mistress by directing against 
l^er the whole artillery of science, the lover 
gives his confessor an opportunity of incir 

♦ Hitt of EpgKsb Poetry, vol. ii. 3. 

t Specimens of Early Eng. Poets, vol i* 177. 
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dentally instructing him in chemistry wpA ia 
the Aristoteli^i philosophy. At length, ali 
the interest that he has endeavoured to qx* 
cite, by the long and minute details of his 
sufiferings and by wanifold proofs of his pft* 
tience, is rather abruptly and unexpectedly 
Extinguished: for he teUs vw, not that h^ 
mistress is inflexible of feithless, but that ha 
is arrived at such a good old age that thp 
submission of his feir enemy would not l»ve 
bjB^ii sufficient for ensuring his triumph/* 

Through this learned and elaboratie work^ 
the poet, 83 Mr* Ellis adds, seem^ to. haiw 
c^tributed all the contents of his commoiib? 
place book ; several of which, I cannot deny, 
V€^ very opposite to sweet and homed seiK: 
t^ii^. At the same time let it be cemem*. 
bered, that whea considered^ in the chanacr. 
ter, appropriated to him by Chaucer^ oif: 
the moral Gpy?er^ " * he always appeara to; 
advantage; \» wi£«, impressive, and almoitL 
sublime/" The obscure and forgotten aourc^, 
frcvn which many of his tales arp derived^ 
Mr. Warton has successfully investigated. A 
branch of learning, popular in his time, and 
to which he was attached ; I mean, the study 
of romances ; is illustrated in the notes, wJiich 

♦ Ellii, &c. Tol. i. 179. 
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I have added to this division^ from the cu- 
rious evidences relating to the subject, which 
the manuscript hbraries of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Marquis of Stafford 
hive afforded. Information will here be 
found, which may serve to silence the * doubt 
of Ritson, and to confirm the -f* assertion of 
Warton, that the libraries of the monasteries 
abounded with romances. 

In giving Gower the precedence, as well in 
%hat relates to the manuscripts of his poetry . 
as to the extracts which are made from his 
works, no one will suppose rtie influenced by 
any other motive than that of attention to 
chtohological propriety. He was % born be- 
fore Qiaucer. Authors, both historical and 
poietical, in the century afber the decease of 
these poets, usually coupling their names 
^id describing their accomplishments, place 
Gower before Chaucer; not intending (for 
ticamM>t' think so badly of their taste as to 
suppose that they preferred Gower to Chau- 
cer,) any precedence in respect to talents^ 
but merely the accustomed tribute due to 

• r 

i * ' « I 

. . : , ■ , I ■ 1 ' 

* Metrical Romances, vol. i. ck 
t Hist Eng. Poetry, vol. i. 87. 
X Ellis's Specimens' of Early Eng. Poets, &c. 
See also Fox's remark ia tl^ next page. 
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seniority. To the poetical testimonies of 
Skelton and Hawes, cited in the title-page of 
this volume, might be added verses of an 
anonymous writer given by Speght in his edi- 
tion of Chaucer on the authority of Stow, 
and from Speght adopted by Urry. Histo- 
rical evidence presents itself in the observa- . 
tioa of John Fox : " ^ As touching the tyme 
of Chaucer, by his owne words in the end of 
his first booke of Troylus and Creseide it is 
manifest, that he and Gower were both of 
one time ; although it semeth that Gower 
was a greiat deale his ancient ; both notably 
learned, as the barbarous rudpnes of tha^ 

tyme did geve ; both great -f* friends together ; 

» > 

* Book of Martyrs, ete. 1383* vol.ii. p. %$9. ' 
t T^iese words are almoit ihe^ sape^as t|;io8e in Barthele^t 
Preface to Gowei^'s Confessio Ainantis. See p. 142. Tbe^ 
fnendship of Gower and Chaucer, which has been supposed to 
have commenced in their academical days, and is known to 
have continued undiminished for more than forty years, was 
dissolved h^cfire dieir 4le&tb; Thiaiidrdirfcctsareasmlevdl^dby 
Cfaaiioa: aagainA G&ifkr; hn thfe Prblo^^ to his Man of 
Lawea Taler^^^nd the'^s«i^esslon> in some Manuscnpfs, o# 
the eomplknent^ paid by Gowerto^Chaueer, in the Epil6gu€? 
to his Opbfbsio Amantb; ^'ttre o^nMdered^ sni d^ciihi^ fMx^ of 
bi)Dl»>n adii^. See Tyiwhtif f Introdubd Disc* Cantab, 
Tales, §. xiv. WhatcW Wa# the oacfi^ of ttiis disunion, it 
cannot but be deieply lament^, that twosiwA toen/ " with so 
many points of sympathy,^' as Mr. GoAit^'Well obiserVety 
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both in likekinde of study together occupy ed; 
$0 endevorii^ thtmselves, and employing their 
tyme, that they, excelling many other in study 
and exercise of good letters, did passe fortib 
ijieir lives here right wori^ipfttUy, and god* 
ly, to the worthye fame and commencktion of 
th^ name/' Fox, I should observe, is led to 
1^ eulogium, on account of the distingtdsh* 
ed learnmg of Grower and Chaucer, and of 
the conse(|uent service which Ihmr talents 
contributed towaards the Reformation. " This 
I ntervaile,'' says the historian, ^* to see the 
icJle lyfe of the priestes and clergy emen of that 
f^me, seeing these lay persons shewed them^^ 
9e|ves in these kinds of Uberall studyes so in- 
dustrious and fruitfully occupyed/' I shall 
have occasion again to cite the remarks of 
Fox, in respect to what I shall presently and 
distinctly say of Chaucer. In the mean 
time, I will give another proof, from a very 

^ wsA witb so gr«A^ a-. aijQiUArity qf piiniiilS:;.bolbitomrt of 
tearpins* ^^ imfured wilb ta«le;.h9th>cijdAba|pr8 and re* 
fii»ei9 iof their natiiKe tongjiie^ at a^ikne when i&ciitw minds «l* 
iltffd congenial witb tb^r owii.^-p--itb(it ttm auch mtn, after 
ba^iog kn^irii yeicb. otber «a intmai^]^ . aad^mnfeoaHy looked 
U^t^fAk oth^ for ftUowdiif{ in amusement ^ rdifsf in adfar* 
•itydqnng.9a)ongpa|»eQ0d» sbouldiCOflMftd^Tiew €a^ other 
ifKitb iCyet of esjtim^pement^ iniJKffefi^^ and disgHsU^' Li& 
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carious work, of the chronological prectdeim 
tiiemn to Gower. It occurs in a ♦ Dialogue, 
of the sixteenth century, between Medietts 
and Cri^ine ; in which a Vision of the Poets 
is ingeniously described. " I did befaokie 
on the other side the nine Muses, with strange 
instrumentes of Musicke, sittyng vnder tke 
haie Pamasos, and Poetes sittyng vnder tbe 
^ne trees, with laurell g^landes, bes^tte 
with roses aboute their heads, hauyng gi^kkft 
pennes in their handes, as Homer, Hesiodu*, 
£nnius, &c. writyng verses of sondrife kiiides. 
And Lucanus sat there very high, nere vnto 
the cloudes, apparelled in purple, &c. 

^^ And nere them satte oJd Morall Gaon^ 
with pleasaunte penne in hande, commendyng 
honeste loue without luste, and pleasure with-> 
out pride, holinesse in die Clear^ without 
hjrpocrisie, no t3rranme in Rulers, no falshode 
in Lawiers, no usurie m Marcbatmtes, no 
rebellion in the Commons, and vnitie emong 
kyngdoms/^ 

Afterwards, the character of Chaucer is 
thus quaintly exhibited: "Wittie Chaucer 

* A- Dialogtie botit pteftsaont and pietifiM^ trhardiM«<^t 
fadttie Ttgimem agamst the Fever Pestilence^ &t^ Imiir. at 
London, 12ino. 157^^ \AA. T&ihelUatkr, agoti W(^Btd^ 
kin. [BritMus. 7^ Ra*] pagg. 17, m W29^- ' 
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satte in a chaire of gold covered with roses, 
writyng prose and rime, accompanied with 
the Spirites of many kynges, knightes, and 
faire ladies ; whom he pleasamitly b^sprinkel- 
ed with die sweete water of the welle, con- 
secirated vnto the Muses, ecleped Aganippe. 
And as the heauenly Spirite commended his 
deare * Bri^iam for the worthie entomhyng 
of his bones, worthie of memorie, in the long 
slepyng chamber of moste famous kinges; 
even so in tragedie he bewailed the sodain€; 
resurrection of many a noble man before 
their time in spoily ng of Epitaphes, wherby 
many haue loste their inheritaunce, &c. And 
further thus he saied, lamentyng : 

Coueteous men do catche ail that thei male haue. 

The felde and the flocke, the tombe and the graue ; 

And as the! abuse riches and their graues that are gone. 

The 'same measure thei shall haue euery one. 

Yet no buriall hurteth hoFie men, though beastes than de^ 



uour; 



Nor riche graue preuaileth the wicked, for all yearthly 



power. 



» 



♦ Nicholas Brigham, who, in 1556, erected a new and 
•umptuous monument in Westminster Abbey to the me- 
mory of Chaucer. See Gough's Sepulchral Monuments^ 
JBrighaoi was a man of learniiig, and a poet See Wood'i 
Aih. Ox. and Lambeth MSS. No, 110§, 
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Having given these proofs of the priority 
usually observed,, where the names of Gower 
and Chaucer are cited ; I will not withhold 
an example, in which the precedence is given 
to Chaiicer ; especially as it occurs in a ma- 
nuscript poem, the author T)f which has been 
inaccurately described by * Casley, whom 
Ritson pretends to correct; and also by 
•f- Ritson himself. The Manuscript is now in 
the possession of Mr. G. Nicol, his Majesty's 
bookseller. It contains, first, the poem of 
Hoccleve De Regimine Principisj with an 
indifferent marginal portrait of Chaucer ; and, 
then, the metrical translation of ifBoetius; 

♦CatalogueofMSS. of the Royal Library, 1734. 181 A. 
XIII. " A. M. T. Sev. Boetius, his 5 Books of the Com- 
fort of Philosophy : translated into English verse by John Lyd' 
gate, A.D. 1410/' 

t " Walton, or Waltwnem, John, canon of Oseney, 
translated into English verse The boke of contort called in 
Latyn Boecius de consolaiiane philosophic, &c. The transla- 
tion appears, from a manuscript copy quoted by Heame, 
Praef. in Camdeni Annales, p. cxzxiii. to have been finished 
in 1410; conformably to anodier among the king's MSS, in 
which the work is said to be translated ^er <ra^/k?ttti» Johan- 
nem, wbgrn Casley mistook for Lydgate.'' BibL Poet. p. 39;: 
But see the next note* 

t At the end of the translation is the following avowal : 
" Explicit liber Boecii de copsolacione philosophie de latino 
in Anglicum trandatus anno dm millesimo ccccx^ per Cft- 
pellanum JohamiemTebaud alias Watyrbeche/' 
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of which aftthor, we must Jremember, Chau- 
cer had given a prose translation; so that 
we may consider the precedence,, bestowed 
by this versifier of Boetius on Chaucer, 
a» a proper mark of his grateful acknow- 
ledgment to Chaucer's having led the way 
in the business which he had undertaken. 

♦ I hate herd speke, ahd sumwhat have I seyn. 
Of dyvere men that wondir subtily 
In meetre summe^ and summe in prose ple^. 
This book haa translatid sufficiently 
In to englissh tonge wol ny. 
But I moste use the wyttis that I have^ 
Though I may not do so ; yet forthy 
With help of Grod the sentence schal I have* 

To Chawceer that was flour of rhetmyk 
In englyssh tonge, and excellent poete. 
This wopt I wel^ no thyng may I do lyk> 
Though so that I of makyng entermete ; 
And Goweer that craftily dooth trete. 
As in his booke of moralite i 
Though I to hem in makyng am unmeete. 
Yet muste I schewe it forthe tfiat is in me. 

Mr. G. EUis^ I should observe, in his 
'EJtafy Spedihens of the En^ish Poets, con-* 
aiders the character and works of Gower 

* The inutb and fifth stanzas of an Introduction precedKng 
Oe Prologue to this Translation^ 

6 
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before Aose of Chaucer. The imitation of 
the Confemo Aniantis by Chaucer in his 
* Man of Lawes Tale^ affords a convincing 
proof, says Ritson, -^that 'Gower is a poet 
anteriour to Chaucer, though many of the 
latter's pieces happen to appear with a date 
earlier than his own. The feet is triie; but 
the argument ^y which Ritson supports his 
allegation, is false. He ' says, that Gowet 
expressly calls Chaucer *^ his disciple and 
poete;^' for that, " in the flowres of his 
youth,'^ he had made for his sake *^ ditees 
and songes glade.'' This is a grievous blun- 
der : It is Venus, whom Gower describes, at 
the close of his Confemo Amaniisj claiming 
Chaiucer as her scholar and her bard, and as 
having distinguished himself in her service by 
his literary compositions. 

V. In this division of the Illustrations, I 
have presented, under the expectation that 



* See also tbe Illustrations^ in this Tolume, p. 106/ 
107. 

^ t Metrical Romances^ voL iii. p. S23. ^Dt, Johnson 
bas oSered a remark^ Uiat /' h^ that reads fhe works ff Gower: 
will find smooth numbers and easy rhymes, of which Ghaucer 
is supposed to have been the inventor; and the French words 
whether good or bad, of which Chaucer is charged %» the 
i«iporter.'' Intsod&c&t Eng. Pictioaary. 
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they will be acceptable to every judicioa« 
reader, and as a specimen of the poet^s va* 
rious talents. The Prohgne to the Canter^ 
bury TaleSf and The Floure and the Leqfe. 
To these I have ventured to subjoin remarks, 
intermixed with several which have been the 
fruits of researches successfully made by 
Warton, Tyrwhitt, and others. Nor in my 
own observations, I may humbly add, will 
some interesting circumstances of original in-> 
formation be sought in vain. 

They, who are little acquainted with Chau« 
cer, will feel themselves obUged by this in- 
vitation of their notice to his celejbrated Pro* 
logue. " * Chaucer's vein of humour," Mr. 
Warton elegantly remarks, " although con-» 
spicuous in the Canterbury Tales^ is chiefly 
displayed in the Characters [described in the 
Prologue] with which they are introduoed. 
In these his knowledge of the world availed 
him in a peculiar degree, and enabled him to 
give such an accurate picture of ancient man-» 
ners, as no contemporary nation has trans* 
mitted to posterity. It is here that we view 
the pursuits and employments, the customs 
and diversions^ of our ancestors, copied from 



' ■ it 



^ HisV of Emg. Foetrjr, Tot i. 4S5. 
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the life, Bnd reprei^nted wi^ ^unl . trujjl 
•and spirit, by : a judge qf Q^kind, whos^ 
penetration qualified him j^O ifejcern thok 
foibles or discriminating peculiarities ; and 
by an artist, who understood that proper ise- 
lection of circunjatances, and those predo- 
minant characteristicks, which form a finish* 
ed portrait. We are surprised to find, in S9 
gross and ignorant an age, such talents for 
^satire, and for observation on life ; qualities, 
which usually exert themselves at more ci- 
vihsed periods, vflfm^ 0ie improved state of 
society, by subtilising our speculations and 
establishing uniform modes of behaviour, 
disposes mankind to study themselves, and 
renders deviations of ponduct and singula^ 
rities of character more immediately and ne- 
cessarily the objects, of censure and ridicule. 
These curious and valuable remains are spe- 
cimofi^ of.Chaucer^s native genius, unassisted 
and unalloyed. The figures are all British, 
and bear no suspicious signatures of classical^ 
Italian, or French imitation. The characters 
of Xlieophrastus are not so lively, peculiar, 
mid apprepriated.^' 

'Hie happy and successful manner, with 
which Chaucer, as well in his Prologue as in 
other parts of his Works, attacked the care- 

ci 
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hm fraternities of the church, has pbtained 
Mta die raak^e Mligiout^ nBformer, and en« 
tbUed liim wnoog iMr * ecdesi^tical or the- 

^ Vt^ Urn chtraotor h^ is eiqprestly deKrU)ed« (not 
jri&out mi84eiiping bioa however, 9^ others have mift-terme^ 
both hivi and Gower, a knight^) Id the list of Oxford writers, 
pr^xed to " Gabrielis Poueli, Ordovicis Britanni, Davidis 
F. Di^tationum Tbeologicarum et Scholasticamm de Anti* 
ehiisto; et qus Ecclesia, Libd duo, &c/^ L^nd. 16QB. 
Pffsf 9id Academ. Oxon. p. 32. 

Under this character also, the celebrated Henry Wharton 
hm left in manuscript a sketch of Chaucer, which is preserved 
hi the Manuscript Library at LaMbdth, and was mtended bf 
liim as an addition to Cave's Scriptoru Mcclma^ci; akbougih^ 
in the republication of Cave's work in 1740, this HUioriola 
of Chaucer (which is printed in the Appendix to the second 
Tolume) .is given, but not correctly, to Archbishop Tenison. 
See MSS. Lamb. 95&. The sketch is very elegant , 

** Vir extra controversiam doetissioius, Foetarui)A , ver^ 
AngHcanorum facil^ pcinceps et parens ; $ui 9aculi ornmien- 
tum, inquit magnus ille Camdenus, extra omnem ingenii aleam 
positus, et Poetastros nostras longo post se intervallo relinquens, 
San^ is est, quern antiquis Latii Poetis non imma'^ con^ 
^rre possemus, si aut saeculum aut linguam nactus ess^ 61^ 
lucic^jani; lic^t id in Chauceri laudem baud parum cedat, 
qudd tam mdi sevo priscorum Poetanim veneres si non asse- 
cutu^ saltern imitatus fuerit ; et horridiusculam lingus An- 
glicans (qualis tunc temporis obttmift) duridem, caHnine 
ligatam, amceniorem atque elegantiorem reddi^ent Pftamii 
^ni(n oEiiiuum Unguse nostrati tordes excussit, nitorem iqtuUU 
et larg& vocum aioliiomm idiund^ invectarum supellectile 
ditavit: id oijeris prscipui in Poero^tiis suis condendis In 
animo habuisse visus. Unde jure de eo txflandus : . 
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elogical writeirs* The:historian of the ma.?ty rs, > 
whoae tribute of commendation to the labours : 
of Gower and Chaucer I have already ;cit?d»> 
thus expatiates on the religious utility of: 
Chaucer^s Works, " But much more I mer-r 
vaile to consider this, how that tlie bishops^ 
condemning and abolishing all inaner off 
English bookes and treatises, which mightr 
bring the people to any light of knowledge,? 
did yet authorise the Workes of ChauCe^- to 
remaine still ^nd* to be occupyed; ^vho (no; 
doubt) saw in religion as much almost as: 

Anglia Chaucerum veneratur nostra Poetam, 
Cai veneres. debet patria lingua suas. 

Neque solam principem apud conterraneos Poetas loci gl<v 
riamtulit: veriam etiam totum 8ciientiarum> qu& lat^ patet/ 
circulum baud infeliciter confecerat. Dialecticae ac Philo« 
sopbise baud vulgariter peritus, Historise callentissimus^ Rhe- 
tor satis venustus^ Matheaeos non ignarus; in rehus denique 
Theohgicis appntne vermtus, ' de quibus acuti atqim eruditi' 
iopids disputat . Subtiliorem etenim Scbolarum disciplinant 
prob^ noverat; castioris autem Theohgia studio nullos fere noj^ 
Sid temporis Theohgos arUecelluit, WlCL£FI dogmata ut pluri" 
mtbn secutus, et ir^facaiam ac genulnam pietatem sectatus. Hinc 
graviores Ecclesia RomaruB superstitiones et errores acerbi siepidi 
veUicat ; corruptam ineptiisimis commmtis disdpWum oceksia$tii 
eapt luget; Ckri luxuriamet ignaviam castigat; in Ordin^B aiuiem 
MmdicarUes projectissitno ubique odio invehitur, quorum hypo^ 
crisin, ambitionem, iUiaque vitia turpissima, aliquoties datd oper^ 
mUM'vtr^nenoblatdqudvisoccasiimCt acerritniiimciahir*'^ 
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even we doe now, tod uttereth in his workes 
no lesse, and seemeth to be a right Wicleviarij 
or els was never any ; and that all his Workes 
almost, if they be tiiroughly advised will 
testify, (albeit it be done in mirth and co- 
vertly,) and especially the latter ende of his 
third booke of the Testament of Lox)e : for 
diere purely he toucheth the bighest matter, 
that is the Communion : Wherin except a 
man be altogether blind, he may espy him 
at the fuL Although in the same booke (as 
m al other he useth to doe) under shadows 
covertly, as under a visour, he suborneth 
Truth in such sort, as both privily she may 
profit the godly-minded, and yet not be 
espyed of the crafty adversary : And there- 
fore the bishops belike^ taking his works but 
for jestes, and toies, in condemnmg other 
bookes, yet permitted his bookes to be read* 
So it pleased God to blind then the eies of 
j^em, for the more commodity of his people, 
to the ihtent that, throiigh the reading of his 
treatises, some fruit might redound thereof 
to his church, as no doubt it did to many ; 
as alto 4 am partly enformed of certaine 
which knertv the pdrtieis, which to them re^ 
portecl, that, by reading of Chaiicers Works, 
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^1^ were brought to the true knowledge of 
religion/' 

Fox proceeds to lay great stress upon The 
Fhwman*s TaUy as if it were the undoubted 
productimi of Chaucer. That it was not 
written by Chaucer, the minuter researches 
of modem criticism have » satisfectorily 
A«n.. Enough, however, .f d.at dbpoi 
ticm, for which Fox commends him, emi- 
nently ditiplays itself in his genuine works* 

The text, which I have used in the Ex- 
tracts from Chaucer's poetry, is -f-that of 
Mr* Tyrwhitt in the Canterbury Tales ; 

♦ Sec Warton's Hi«t of Eng. Poetry, and Tyrwhitt'a I». 
troduct Canterb. Tales. I take this opportunity of mentioning 
a ?rry carioui edition, hitherto unnoticed, of the poem falsely 
attributed to Chaucer* It is of the duodecimo size, in the black 
letter, without date, and imprinted at London in Paules churche 
yarde at the sygne of the Hyll by Wyllyam Hyll. It is en- 
titled. The PUmumans talc compelled by ^r Geffray Chaucer 
knyght. I have compared vith tlie poem as printed by Urry 
forty or 6fty lines, and I found almost as many variations between 
tbcHK The Gobphon of this boc^ is. Thus endeth the boke of 
Chmmierbiitye Tales. This rarity belongs to the Rev. Mr. 
Conybeare, die present Piofesscv of the Saxon language in the 
Univerrity of Oxford 

t See the grammatical and metrical analysis of the fir^l 
eighteen lines of the Canterbury Tales by Mr. Tyrwhitt, 
which deserves, as Mr. Malone has judiciously remarked, k» 
be studid by every reader of Chaucer. 
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and, in- the Floure apd Leafe, * »text d6i 
rived from collation of the first and 36* 
cond editions . of Speght, < fii>d the edition 
of Urry. The. text of Ui;ry, as Mr. EUi* ^ 
has * observed, : • exhibits the measure of 
the verse . more . uniformly. , smooth and 
harmonious than iti is found ^ in, the early, 
printed copies; But this . 4»gr!eeable . efiect 
being produced by unwarrantablje interpola-j 
tions, changes, and omis$ioije, (of whicji .nuri 
merous instances might be given ii;i this Uftle 
poem,) I have folio wed the . example and jad4 
vice of Mr. ElUs in reYertifig; to th^: bbcK^ 
letter editions. For these, he rightly adds, 
till some able English critick, following the 
example of the admirable; . Tyf whitt in thc^ 
Canterbury Tales, shall have accurately re-- 
formed from a collation of inanuiScripts the 
text of Chaucer's -j^ reiiiaining works, can 

h • m ^ -. . 

. ■ ■>"; . " 

, * Specimens of the Early Eijg.JPioetSj voUi.a2l. 

t What Mr. God\iifip hafiofiered on thi* subject, ^die^^rvei 
particular attention. *' Tliere is nothing more ardently jto be 
wished by the adders of Cha,ufeo. than that a eorrect aiid 
elaborate edition should be n^ade of^is works; an^tibalaomft 
of the same exertions should be spent upon illusttralipg theidl 
which have of late years been so liberally ena ployed upon -the 
productions of Sbakspeare and Mil^n.. Mr. Tyr^Yhitt. in; 
deed has taken much pain-s and in many instances to excel- 
Wt purposes, with the ttmurbuty, Taleti.; but nothing can h^ 



idone be safely txasted, rude and faulty a* 
they m^y appear; ^ r 

VL, 1 trust that J am correct, in consider- 
.iflg what, cpinposes this division of theljlus-? 
trations, and tp which I, hare given the tide of 
Focfm wppqsed to bewrittm by Chaucer djur*'s 
ing hi^ imprisonment, as^ a discovery of SQif»» 
impio^t^ce. The Poeins are extracted frpi» 
two le%ve$ priding; the be^tiful M^n^cript 
of the.Cja^terbury Tales, iWxitten in., the fif? 
teenth century, belopging; to theJVfwquis of 
Stftfford. To oar. fojost c^rious; antiqi4daies 
they are unknown. . , , ( 

The imprisonment^ of Chaucer ;is indeed 
•proved on his own uudiprity, though it is 
not accompanied with ^ date. In his prose* 
composition, the * Testament of Lov^^ he 

■lore miserable th^n the condition of the printed copies of thf 
^lest of our author's works. — ^A vul^r gudgemeut . has been 
propagated by slothful and indolent persons^ that the Canter^ 
hiry Tales are the only part of the Works of Chaucer worthy 
Ibe a^ntion of a modern reader; and this has contHbuted to 
ttie wretched state, in which his works are still permitted to 
exist'* Life of Chaucer, ch. xii. 

* * The Testament qf Love, evidently an imitation of Boetnius 
ie cdf^Jaiione PhUosophica, is supposed by Mr. Tyrwhitt to 
btTebeen begun by C>hzx\.ctr qfter his troubles, in the middle 
part of the reign of Richard II, and to have been finished 
about the time that Gower published his Cor^essio Amantis^ in 
tiie 16tb year of that reign ; or at least to have been then far 
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patiietically represents fehnself ^* * i»ritless^t 
Aoughtfull, sightlesse lokynge, enduring' his 
petiaonce in this derk prisonne^ [supposed 
by the biographers of the poet to mean itfie 
Tower of London^] caitiffned fro frendshippe 
and aequaintatmce, and forsaken of altfast a;ny 
W4>]^ dare speke/' Again, he says : ** -f I bid 
lichesse sttffisaiintly to weive nede ; I had dig- 
iiitc to be rever^iced in worship. \ Power me 
^ottghtthat I Imd to kepe fro min^nemies ; and 
me semed to^ine in glory of renome.— Every 
ef^ko joyes is turned kito his contrary: f« 
richesse, now have I povertie; for dignitie, 
Mm am I ^mpr%$med ; in stede of power, 
^retcbadnesse I suffre; and, for ^loryfdf 
fiettiome, I am now despised and fonUche 
hated." 

This confinement of the poet has been at- 
ttibated to his having been concerned in the 
affair of John of Northampton. His descrip* 

advanced^ as Gower mentions k \fj its title. . Ace. cf Chnvh 
eer*s Woifcs.— I incline to think that this composition was 
writben during his troubles; and that Cancer badshen^il 
to Gower, while their friendship existed. In soni^ Mmiii- 
scripts of ibe Ccn^euio Amanti$, it must not he foq;ottem th^ 
Ytrj passage, which compliments Chaucer on account of hi 
Tratamcm qf U>v€, is withdrawn. 

*^Test. of Love, edit Urr. p. 479. erf. 7* 

flbid. p, 502. coL 1, , 



dion, in the Testament of L&vty cflF the j^fi^ 
tences tod modes of reasoning hi^g&t tbfr^ 
*^rd by tfce |»rty he embraced, c6incid^ 
iays Mr. Gfodwin, ^' * in so many particiikl^ 
with Walsingham's accoiint of the proceedings 
of John of Ndrrfiafiipton, that it is ahntiM 
impossible to doubt that tibese irere the |rt^ 
ceedings in which the pdet foiind hites^lf so 
deeply entangled/^ Tliat the Teifaiherttof 
Love J which authenticates the history df hi* 
durance, was not written till after tiie dos6 
of the year 1386, may be ga*he*ed' fifdrn a 
comparison of his own words ii^ith the tfetfe 
of the appointments to situations, besitoweifl 
on others, of which he had been deprived. 
Thesie ^ere the offices of Con<pti*i591er *f the 
Customs in 'th6 Port of London, andComp- 
tfolter of the Small Customs j of ^hich the 
former A^as '-fbesiteywied on Adam YenMy, 
lihd the latter on Henry 'Gisohs, in th^ De- 
c^Bmber of 1386, His owft worrds'^rt: 
" JThy worldly gb^es ben ftdBche di^htfe, 
and thou berafte out of dignitie of office/' 



* Life of Chaucer, ch, 50. 

t Proved from the Tower-Records, both in this aiid the 
following instance, by Mr. Godwin, tlfe cJf Cbatfcer 
ch. 50. • 

X Te«t. cd. UiT. b^ '4*0. col. S. 



But/ the date of hi^^. iq^pjcistomeiit may,^ 
without impropriety, be considered a3 some- 
what aatariqur to the§e deprivations. At this 
period, -f-V^re, Elarl of Oxford, the, favourite 
Qf the king, exerci3ed the most unbounded 
authority; nor ceased to influence the un-, 
bappy Richard till at least towards the close, 
9f the following year. 

, In, his confinement the poetj . as Mr, God- 
win well remarks, " % recollected his former 
pursuits, the cherished visions of his hs^pier, 
days, and became again an author f alluding 
to his ccOTiposition of the Testament of Love. 
Nor is it improbable that he was forbidden^ 
as Mr. Godwin adds., "§ the visits of his 
friends ; but by the magick power of fancy 
he called about him celestial visitants.^' Such 
cheering visitation is indeed ]| avowed in the 
first of ^e poems, contained in this division 
of the Illustrations. This poem also, fre- 
quently in , the very words which describe 
similar feelings in the Testament of Love^ 

i* Compare all our historians^ under theyear^ 1386^ 1387. 
t Life of Chaucer, cb. 50. ^ 

§ Ibid,. 
H See the poem, p. 299. 

M l faithfully I belevyd 

That the voyce came from the celestyall place. 



<leplores tlie loss of comforta uriiicltnhiid.bteil 
enjoyed, apeciiks the gloomy mtuatiQa into 
which he was brought^ ^Xid at the mme. tinM 
eoasoiies the heairt with i^igiokis tenU«M»tft* 
* Phrases also of particular aind strikiii^ vth 
port in other parte of Chaucer's Worte, an 
found in this po^tki* The poem, whl^h ^9^ 
lows, presents resemblance Uk;ewi^ ,tP t^ 
Testament of I^ove in its all^gor^ful ^ isityle ; 
for in th^ one he amuses himself^ in thi/s re*- 
flpeety with the name of VfrHy as in th^ 
other with tibat of Margutrite. Tliis poietQ 
is certainly iiUiended to implore iij^ s^Ufp- 
wee of Vei'*. To whom could the aiyitbot 
address himself w^ith better project 0f- ob^- 
tainting mrtomtion to liberty, than to sud^i 
amibn? And, cfoinsidering the time and aH 
tiie dircuriistances whidi. I have itgpted, tb 
w^ho# i|i2^y we impute these compositions bujt 
to Chaucer? 

VII. The Glossary, which forms this divir 
iion ^ the Uluf^trations, is founded, witii grar 
tatude, on that of Mr. TyrNvhitt, as far as re^ 
§pects viha/t is extrocted from Chaucer^s Pro- 
logiaus to tibe Canterbury Tales, aqd the Flower 
and Leaf; yet not without occasional but ve^ 

^ IWe ccgnrespondifig sentiments ftnd phrases wie exhi- 
teed titidtr tk tejct of the Poems. . 
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spectfiil (Kftef«nce of opinion, ami not witlK 
out some augmentation. The other Extracts; 
given fiwm our ^ariy writers in this volume; 
present' indeed words and phrases, or aUusioiis 
Ho manners aiid customs, though not ntinysr- 
ous, which are not found in Chaucer* Of 
such the illustration has been BOiight by me 
flx)m' autlien tick sources. * * . i* * . * 

Nftr i nmy the engraving!, ; which aco0m*» 
pany >this work and are minutely correct 
copies of what they represent, be unaccept* 
able to the lovers of GoWer and Chaucen 
The portrait of Chaucer is -copied frottr.the 
Mantiscript of the Canterbury Tales, J^loaftg^- 
ing to the Marquis of Stafford. Of Gower'iJ 
monument in the Church of Stx^ Saviour 
(which formerly was the Monastery • of St 
Mary Overies) in Southwark, «id of Chau- 
cer^s in the^ Abbey of Westtfrinster, I direct- 
ed the drawing* to be taken on the respective 
spots. Of these tombs the former has wit- 
nessed the least injury. The latter is not 
that which Berthelet describes as existing in 
1532, but that which was erected to the 
poet^s memory in 1555 by Nicbtla» ft^g- 
ham. 

To the Marquis of Stafford my thanlc5r 
liave been already tendered. |t leipains 
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that I should acknowledge the similar libe- 
rality of the Archbishop of Canterbury, in 
permitting me to make such extracts from 
his fine collection of manuscripts as might 
be liubservient to my design. Of this oc- 
casion I aviul myself gratefully to acknow- 
ledge also, what none have experienced in a 
kinder manner than I have from his Grace's 
usual generosity, the encouragei^ent of a pre* 
late vigilant and zealous in the cause of lite* 

rature. 

While I claim the indulgence of the candid 

for any inaccuracy which I piay have stated, 
and submit with cheerfulness to the judi- 
cious reader the authentick documents which 
r have collected ; however humble my labour 
has been, I shall always think that the time 
passed pleasantly, if not usefolly, which was 
devoted to any illustration of those writers, 
by whom our language has been improved, 
and to whom our reformed religion is in- 
debted^ 
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Td THE 
mOIITB HONORABLB HIS StKGULa GOOD LORDS 

SIR. THOMAS BGERTON, KNIGHTE, 

LORDS KSPSR OF THE GREATS SEALS AKD MASTER OF 
THS ROLLES OF THE CHAUNCERYE. 

It was (ryghte honorable and my verye good 
lorde) one aunciente and gretlye esftemed cus- 
tome emongst the Romans in the height of their 
glorye, that eche one^ accordinge to their abyly- 
tye or the desarte of his frende^ did in the begy n- 
nynge of the monthe of lanuarye (consecrated 
to the dooble-faced godd lanus, on the fyrste 
daye whereof they, made elcctione of their cheife 
officers and magistrates,) presente somme gyfte 
vnto his frende as tlie note and pledge of the 
contynued and encresed amytye betwene them; a 
pollicye gretlye to be regarded for the many 
good eftectes which issue from so woorthye cause. 
This custome not restinge in the lymyttes of 
Italy e, but spredinge with the Romans (as did their 
language and many other their vsages and lawes) 
into euerye perticuler countrye where theyr power 
arid gouermente stretched, passed also ouer the 
oceane into the litle worlde of Britannye, being 
neuer exiled from thence, nor from thos? whome 
eyther honor, amytye, or dutye doth combyne ; 
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fforwhose cause lest I myghte ofFende in thebrechc 
of that most excellente and yet embraced custome, 
I thinke yt my parte to presente unto yo' Lo : 
suche poore newe-yeres gyfte as my weak estate 
and the barrennesse of my feble skyll will per- 
mytte. Wherefore, and because Cicero affirmeth 
that he whiche hathe once ouerpassed the Frontiers 
of modesty must for euer after be impudente, 
(a grounde which I fynde fully very fyed in my 
selfe, havinge once before outgonne the boundes 
of shamefastnessc in presentinge to yo' Lord- 
shippt my confused collect5ns and disordered dis- 
course of the Chauncelors,) I ame nowe become 
vtterlye impudente in not blushinge to salute 
you agayne (in the begynnynge of this newe 
yere) with my petye animadversons vppon the 
annotacOns and corrections deliuered by master 
Thomas Speghte vppon the last editone of Chan- 
cers Workes in the yere of oure redemptone 
1598; thinges (I confesse) not so answerable to 
yo' Lordshippes iudgment, and my desyre, as bothe 
youre desarte and my dutye doo challenge. But 
although they doo not in all respectes satisfy e youre 
Lordshippes ejcpectacone and my goode will, (ac- 
cordinge as I wyshe they sholde,) yet I dobt 
not but yo' Lordshippe (not degeneratinge from 
youre former courtesye wontinge to accompanye 
all youre actons ) will accepte these trifles from 
yo' lovinge wellwiller, in suche sorte as I shall 
acknowledge my selfe beholdinge and endebted to 
yo' Lordshippe for the same. Whiche I hope 
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yo' Lordshippe will the rather doo (with pardon- 
yiige my presumptione ) because you haue, by 
the former ^ood acceptance of my laste booke, 
emboldened me to make tryall of the lyke ac- 
ceptance of this paraphlette. Wherefore yf yo' 
Lordshippe shall receve y t curteous ( and so not 
to discharge mee in my sWete and studiouse idle- 
nesse) I will hereafter consecrate to yo' lykinge 
soome better labor of moore momente^anda higher 
subiecte, answerable to the excellencye of yo' 
iudgmente^ and mete to declare the fulnesse of the 
duty full mynde and seruice I beare and owe 
vnto youre Lordshippe; to whome in all reue- 
rence I commytte this simple treatyce. Thus 
(withe hartye prayers comendinge youre estate 
to the Almightye, who send to yo' Lordshippe 
manye happye and helthfuU yeres and to me the 
enlarged contynuance of youre honorable favor, ) 
I humblye take my leave. 

Clerkenwell Grene 

the XX of december 1599. 

Your Lordshippes wholye to dyspose^ 

FRANCIS THYNNE. 
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TO MASTER THOMAS SPSJGHTE 
PFRANCJS THYNNE SBNDETH 6REMTINGR 

The industrye and love (master Speighte) 
whiche you baue vsed^ and beare^ vppon and to 
eure famous poete Geffiye Chaucer^ deseruethe 
bothe commendatone and furdieraunce : the one to 
recompense your trauayle^ the odier to accom^ 
plyshe the duetye whiche we all before ( or at the 
leaste^ yf we reuerence lemynge or regarde die 
honor of oure Country e^ sholde beare) to suche a 
singuler ornamente of oure tonge^ as the Workes 
of Chaucer are. Yet since there is nodiinge so 
fullye perfected by anye one, wherein some im* 
perfectane maye not bee founde, (for as the 
prouerbe is Bamardus, ot as pthers.have, Ala* 
nut nan vtdet omnia,) you must be contented 
to gyve me leave in dyscharge of the duetye and 
love which I beare to Chaucer, (whome I suppose 
I have as great intereste to adome withe my small 
skyll as anye other hath, in regarde that the labo* 
rious care of my father made hym most acceptable 
to the worlde in correctinge and augmentinge his 
Workes,) to enter into the examinatdne of this 
new editOne ; and that the rather, because you, 
with Horace his verse Si quid novisti rectius i$tit 
candiiius imperii, have willed all others to further 
the same, and to acce|tfe your labors in. goo4 
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parte ; whiche as I most willingly doo, so mean- 
inge but well to the worke, I ame to lett you vn- 
derstande my conceyte thereof^ whiche before 
this, yf you wolde have vouchesafed my howse 
or have thoughte ' me worthy to have byn ac- 
queynted with these matters, (which you might, 
wdihave donne without aiiye whatsocuer dyspa- 
ragement to yoursclfe,) you shoulde have vhder- 
stoode before the . impressione, althoughe this 
whiche I here write ys not nowe vppon selfe- 
will or fond conceyte to wrangle for an asses 
ihadbwe, or to seke a knott in a rui^e ; but . in 
frendlye sOTte to bringe truthe to Kghte ; a thinge, 
whiche I wolde desire others to vse tawardes n^e 
in whatsoeuer shall fall oute of my penne^ 
Wherefore I will here shewe suche thinges as, in 
my opynione, may serue to be toucthed ; hot 
medlinge withe the seconde editione to an in- 
ferior personne than my fathers editione was. 

Ffirste, IN YOUR forespeche to the reader, you 
saye secondly the texte by written copies correct- 
ed. By whiche worde corrected I maye seme to 
gather, that you imagine greate imperfectione in 
^my fathers editione, whiche pe^uenture maye 
move others to saye (as some vnadvisedly have 
sayed) that my father had wronged Chaucer. 
Wherefore, to stoppe that gappe, I will answer, 
that Chancers Works haue* byn sithens printed 
twyce, yf not thrice ; and therfore by oure care- 
Icsse (and for the most parte vnlearned) printers 
pf Englande, not so well performed as y t ought 

I 



to bi^c: so that of necessytye bothe in matter, 

meieVji and meapinge, y t must needes gather cor-' 

ruptODe, passinge through so manye^ handes; as' 

the water dothe, the fiirther yt nmneth ftom the 

pijre founteyne. To enduce me and ail others to 

iudge his editione (whichc I thinke you neuer 

i^we jvholye tc^ther, bemge fyrst printed but in 

one columne in a page, whereof I will speake 

hereafter, ) was the perf ectest, ys the ernest desire 

and love my father hadde to have Chaiicers Workes 

rightlye to be publyshed. For the performance 

whereof, my father not onlye vsed the help of 

that lemed and eloquent knight and antiquarye 

S' Briane Tuke, but had also made greate serche 

for copies to perfecte his Workes, as appereth in 

the ende of the Squier's Tale, in his editione 

printed in the yere 1542; but further had com- 

missione to serche all the libraries of England for 

Chancers Works, so that oute of all the Abbies of 

\ . ■ 
this Realme (whiche reserved* any monuments 

thereof) he was fully furnished with multitude of 
Bookes: emongst whiche, one coppye of some 
parte of his Works came to his handes sub- 
scribed in diners places witfce exarrUnatur Chau'- 
cer. By this Booke, and conferringe manye of the 
other written copies together, he delivered his edi- 
tione, fuUye corrected, as the amendements vnder 
his hande, in the fyrst printed booke that euer 
was of his Works, (beinge stamped by the fyrstfc 
impressione that was in Englande,) will well de- 
clare; at what time be added manye thinges. 
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which were not before printed^ as you nowe haue 
doiine some, of which I ame perawaded (and 
that notwithoute reasone) the origfinall came from 
mee. In whiche hn editio^^ beinge printed but 
with one,columne in a syde^ there was iht PU^ 
grt/mes Tale, a thinge moore odious to the 
Clergye then the spedie of the Plowmatme; that 
PUgrimes Tale begynnynge in this sorte : 

In Lincolneihyre, iiit by a fenne, 

Sttadeta rdUgious howse who dothe yt keoncy Sec. 

4 

In this Tale did Chaucer most bitt^Iye enveye 
against the pride^ state^ couetousnes^ and extor-* 
done of the byshoppes, their officialise arch- 
deacons, vicars generalU^ commissaryes, and other 
officers of the spiritual! courte. The inv^itione 
and order whereof ( as I haue herde y t related by 
f ome noWe of good worshippe both in courte and 
country e> but then my fathers cler^es, ) was> that 
one comynge into this relligious howse walked 
vpp and downe the churche, beholdinge goodlye 
pictures of byshoppes in the windowes; at lengthe 
the manne contynuynge in that contemplatione, 
not knowinge what byshoppes they were ; a grave 
olde manne with a long white hedde and berde^ 
in a large blacke garment girded vnto hym, came 
forthe and asked hym what he iudged of those 
pictures in the windowes; who sayed, he knewe 
Jiot what to make of them^ but that they looked 
lyke vnto our mitred bishoppes ; to whome tlie olde 
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Bdier^ replied, y t is true, they aie lyke^ but not Ike 
wamt, for oure bysboppes are fan* degenerate frooa 
them ; and, with that, made a lai^e discourse of the 
biahoppes and of their courtes. TUs Tale when 
kinge Henry, the eighte had redde, he called my 
(Either vntD hym, sayinge, " William Thynne, I 
doubt this will not b0 allowed ; for I susfpecte the 
l^rshoppes will call thee in question for yt/' To 
whome my father, beingein great iauwe with his 
prince^ (as manye yet lyyinge canne testy fy^) 
sayed, *' yf your grace be not offbnded, I hope 
to be protected by yoti/^ Wherevppon the kinge 
bydd hym goo his waye and feare not. All whiche 
net witfastandinge, my fether was called in quef*- 
tione by the byshoppes and heaved at by catdioaU 
Wolseye, his oMe enymye, for manye causes, but 
mostly for that my father had forthered i^ekoa 
to publiri^ his CoUin Ckiute againi^te the Carv 
^nadl, die most parte of whiche Booke was coah- 
piled in my fothors howae at Brithe in Kenta 
But for all my fathers frendes^ the Cardiualls peiv 
swadinge auctorytye was so greate with the kinge, 
that thoughe by the kinges fauor my father es-* 
caped bodelye daung^, yet the Qardinall caused 
the kinge so muche to myslyke of that Tale, that 
Chaucer must be nowe printed and that discourse 
a( ihe Pilgirymes Tale leftetwte; a«d rio, beinge 
printed aga3rvw^ some thitlges were forsed to ht 
<mtitted; mUke Pi&wman9 Tale ( stipposed;, but 
vntaxAyt^ ta be sftade by olde sir Thorny Wyai 
fat^« ^ ftyih -whiche was iexecuted in the ftr^tf 
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yfere of Quene Maryc, and not by Cliauccr, ) wkh 
much ado permitted to passe with the reste^ in 
suche sortc that in one open parliamente : ( as I 
haue herde S' lohne Thynne reporte, being then 
a ttiember of the howse, ) when talke was had of 
BoQkes to be forbidden, Chaucer had there for 
euer t>yn condempijed, had yt not byn that hiSs 
Workes had byn (Counted but fables. Whore- 
tinto yf you will repiye, that their coulde not be 
any suche PUgtymes Tale, because Chaucer ia his 
Prologues makethe not mentione of anye suche 
persoiine, which he wold haue donne, yf yt had 
byn so ; for after that he had recyted the KnigJite, 
the Squyer, the squiers Yeomane, the Prioresse, 
her Nonne, and her thre Preists, the Monke, the 
Fryer, the Marchant, the Clerke of Oxenfoardsj 
Seriahte at the lawe, Franckleyne, Haberdaidifiri 
Goldsmy th^, Webbe, Dyer, and Tapyster, Cooke; 
Shypmane, Doctor of phisicke, Wyfe of JBbdie, 
PCTsonne, and Plowmane, he oiyeth, at the endc 
of the Plowmans Prologe, 

There was also a Reve, and a Millerc, 

A Sumpnoure, and a PardoD^r also, > 

A Manciple, and my sdfe^ there ^w oo foo. 

'Ail which make xxx persona with Chaucer, 
therefore y f there had byn any i»ore, he ,woldc 
falso haue r^yted them in those veiseR ; Where^ 
unto I answ^fe, that in the Prolog he'lefte oute 
tome of those wbtche loM their. Tales^ as the 



Ch^nons- Yeomane,r because he came after that 
they wfere {)a$$ed oute of they re inne, and did 
ou^itake themi as in lyke sorte this Pilgriipe did 
cfr my^ht ckw>, »nd so afterw!ardes be one of Aeir 
company e> as '!was that Chanons Yeomane, air 
though GhaUcei" talke no more of this Pilgrime 
in his Prologfe/then he dooth of the Chanons Yeo- 
pi^ne; whiche I doubt not woWe fully e appere, yf 
tie Pilgrim^sProlQge and Tale mighte be re- 
stored to his former light, they being nowe loste> 
as manye other of Chancers Tales were before 
^hat^ as I am6 induced to. tfnnke by manye rea- 
sons. Bull t^ leave this, I ^lust 3ay p, that in thp^ 
many written Bookes of GhaBcer, which came tq 
my fathers, han^b, there weye .matvye * false copy^ 
which Ch^w^ear ^hewethe i^i tyritinge of ^ Adait^ 
ScriuQier, (:^ jou haue note^); of wl>iche written 
copies : thpre csene to m^ aftipr^mj' fathers ^de^th 
soEn^e fy ve ^^d twentye j w[hereQf sqpie had morlj 
and .some fewer Tales, ;andjQpme but twor and 
§013(1^ thT^ej. '.Wl^Ghe Bookes being by mie (as 
pne iiiothiog dQ))ting of this whiche ys nowe donne 
$^ Chs^ycer) partly dispersed about^ xxvj y^res 
ag?o, .^nd pftitly^ §tpelen o^te of myho^se ^ 
Popterv -f .gay^ ^iuer^ pf ! tl^^ni jto. Stephen Pate^ 
manney/ pejrppn of ',>JewiQgton, and to dinars 
^l^ef;^ wt^^h© fbeinge s^}^9 rJ^np^rfecte, a!;id 
poijieof thei|i corrected |?ypniy fiatheiTS^'l^lidej yjt 
piay^ikapi^n.-spm^ of them to ccme^ to. some of 
ypur -fi^fides handes, whiche I knowe, ;yf J , see 
^g^yne, rA^d yf by anye suche written cppieir 
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you hau6 corrected Chaucer^ you maye as well 
offende as s^ue to do good. But I iudge the 
beste ; for in doubtes I will not resolue with a 
settled iudgtnente^ althougbe you may iudge this 
tedious discourse of my father a needlesse thinge 
in setting forthe his diligence in breaking the 
yce, and gyvinge lighte to others^ who may moi^ 
easely perfecte than begyne any thinge: for 
faciUus est addere qu^m inverUre. And so to 
other mattens; 

Under the tVtlb op CHAtrcEits pamilyb, you 
seme to make it probable that Ricbarde Chaucer, 
vinetener of Londone^ was.Geiffiye Chaucers fa- 
ther. But I holde that no more than that lohne 
Chaucer ^ Loodone was father to Richarde : of 
which lohne I fynde in the recordes in Dorso Ho^ 
tutor, patent. *^%ii. de mrno 30. Ed. L in the 
towre^ diat kinge Edwarde the finste had herde 
die co^pleinte of lohne Chaucer of London^ who 
w^ beaten and hurt, \o the domage of one thow^ 
sand pownde ; that some ankmntinge at this daye 
to three thowsande pownde ;) for whiobe a comis^ 
sione went forthe to enqu^e thereof. Wierbye 
yt scmefli that he was of some ^ec&onynge. But 
as I cannot saye that lohne was father to lli^harde, 
or bee to GeflSye; so yet this mudi 1 wiil de* 
liver in settinge downe the antiquytye of the 
mme of Chaucer, that his aunctesters (as you 
well coniecture) were strangere, ai*^ the etyiuoil 
of has name (being Frenche, in Engfishe sign}^^ 
f^Dge one whiche shooeth or hoosefb a manne,) 

6 
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dothe proye; for that dothe the etymon of this 
worde Chausier pre^nte vnto ts; of which name 
I haue fbunde (besides the former recyted Johne) 
one Elias Chauseyr ly vinge in the tyme of Henrye 
the thirde and of Edwarde the firste^ of whome 
the recorde of ptttis exitus in the receyte of the 
Exchequier in the firste yere of Edwarde the flrste 
hathe thus noted: Edwardusdei gratia &c. Li- 
berate de thesauro nostrd Eiie Chauseyr decern 
solidos super arreragia trium ohulorum diur- 
norum quos ad vUam suam per litteras domini 
H. Regis patris nostri percepit ad scaccarium 
nostrum^ Datum per manMm Walteri Mertan 
cancellary noitri apud Westm. 24 Jtdy anno ' 
regni nostri prima. With whiche carracters ys 
Geffry Chausyer written in the recordes in the 
tyme of Edwarde the thirde and Richarde the se- 
conder So that yt was a name of office or occn- 
patione^ whiche af^er came to be the smmame of 
a famelye^ as did Smytli, Baker^ Porter, Bruer;» 
S^ynnei;^ Cooke> Butler, and suche lyke; and 
that yt was a name of office apperethe in the re- 
cordes of the towre, where he is named Le Chau- 
cer, beinge more aunciente than anye other of 
those recordeii; for in Dorso Claus. of 10. H. $. 
ys this: Reginaldus Mirifr*. et Alicia uxor eius 
utt0tiMFoerunt Radii^um £e Chausier contra 
Johanneth Le Furben et Matildam uxorem eius 
de UM messuagio ih London: This Chaucer 
lyviAge also in the tyme of Unge Johne. And 
&US thiii imiche for the alntiquytye and iignifioa- 

c 
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tione of Chaucer, wbiidhe I canne prove in fhc 
tyme of Edward the 4 to signyfye also, in oure 
Englysh tonge, bootes or hi^he shoes to the calfe 
of the legge; for thus hathe the antique recordes 
of Domus Regni AngKe, ca. 53* for the messen^ 
gers "of the kinges howse to doo the kings com- 
maundements; that they shalbe allowed for their 
Chavses yerely iiijs. viijd. But what shall wee^ 
stande vppon the antiquytie and gentry of Chau- 
cer, when the RoUe of Battle Abbeye afSrmeth 
hyni to come in with the Conqueror, 

Undir the titlb op Chancers countrye, you 
sett downe that some heraldes are of opynyon« 
.that he did not descende of any great howse; 
whiche they gather by his armes. This is a blen- 
der coniecture; for as honorable bowses ^nd of 
as greate antiquylyc haue borne as meane armes 
. as Chaucer ; and yet Chancers armes are not so 
meane eyther for color, chandge, or particion, 
as some will make them. And where you saye, 
yt semeth lykelye, Chauciers skill in XSoometrye 
considered, that he tooke the groundes and rea- 
. sons of his armes oute of seuen twentye and 
eight and twentye propositiones of Euclide^s first 
booke ; that ys no inference that his armes were 
newe or fyrst assumed by hym oute of Geome- 
trical! proportions^ because he was skyllftill in 
Geometrye : for so you inaye saye of all the aun- 
cient armes of Englande, whiche consjste not of 
anymalls or vegetalls. For all other armes whiche 
are not anymalls and vegetalls, as cheuerons^ 
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pales^ bendes^ checkes> and suche lyke> st^nde 
vppon geometricall proportions. And therfore 
howe gireate soeuer their skyll bee, vrhiche attri- 
bute that choyse of armes to Chaucer, [they] had 
no moore skyll in armes then they needed. In 
the same title also, you sett downe Quene Isabell 
&c. and her sonne Prince Edwarde withe his newe 
maried wyfe retoumed oute of Henalte. In 
whiche are two imperfections. The first whereof 
ys, that his wyfe came oute of Henalte with the 
prince; but that is not so, for the prince maryed 
her not before he came into England, since the 
prince was onlye slenderly contracted and not 
maryed to her before his arryvall in Englande^ 
beinge two yeres and more after that contracte, 
(betwene the erle of Henalt land his mother,) 
about the latter ende of the seconde yere of his 
reigne, though others have the fyrste; the so- 
lempnytye of that mariage beinge donne at 
Yorke. Besides, she came not euer with Quene 
Isabell and the Prince, but the prince sent for her 
afterwardes; and so, I suppose, sayeth Har- 
dinge in his Chronicle, yf I do not mysconceve 
yt, not havinge the hystorye now in my handes. 
But whether he saye so or no, yt ys not materiall; 
because the recordes be playne, that he sent for 
her into Henalte in the seconde yere of his reigne 
in October, and she came to the kinge the 93 of 
Januarye foUowinge, whiche was aboute one daye 
before he beganne the thirde yere of his reigne, 
wherunto he entred the 25 of Januarye, And 

c3 
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for proofe of the tyme when and whome the kbge 
sente^ and what they were allowed therefore^ the 
pdU0 exitns of the Excbequier remaininge in 
Master Warders office hathe thus sett downe in 
the forthe daye of februarye: Bartholomeo de 
Bnrgershe nuper tnUso ad partes Donor ad 
0Jmiandum JUiam comitis Harmonie — consorti 
^sim Rcgi$9 &^c. But thi» recorde foUowinge is 
mo$t playney. shewing both who went for her, 
the day when they tooke their journey e towardes 
Henalte, wirii the daye when and where they 
presented her to the kinge after their retorpe into 
Eaglande, and the daye on whiche they were 
payed their charges^ beinge the forthe of Marche^ 
on whiche daye yt is thus entered in the re- 
cordii of pellis exitui, MichaelL %. Edt 3/ Rogero 
Cau^Htrjf et Lictufeld episcopo mtper misso in 
mmtiuvi dprnini Regis ad partes Hemnonie pro 
tnatritnoHio inter daminum Regem et JiUam 
€omitis Hofmonie ceniraliendq ab octauo die 
Octabris proximi preierito, quo die recessit de 
NoUngham, ipso doming Rege ibidem existente, 
m'Tipiendo iter suui^ predictum versus partes 
pridietaa usque vicesimum tertium diem Jafiua^ii 
fTQximt aeqitentem, quo die rediit ad ipsum 
Migem predictum apud Eborum in comitatitui 
$Si^ eomitis Hannonie predicte vtroque die com- 
puiato pro cviij diebus percipiendo per diem iij^* 
n'y viij pro espensis suis. Thus muche the 
feeorde» whiche ccmfirmethe that whiche I go 
abwte to ]m>ve, that, she c^me not into Englande 
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with prince Edwarde, and that he was not maryed 
at that tyme, ho, not contracted, but ohly by 
agremente betwene the erle and his mother. Next 
you seme to implye by a coniecturall argamente, 
that Chaucers auncesten sholde be merchants, for 
that in place where they haue dwelled the armes 
of the marchantcs of the staple haue bin scene in 
the glasse windowes. This ys a mere coniecture, 
and of no valydytye. For t!ie marchantes of the 
staple had not any armes granted to them (as I 
haue bin enformed) vntilj longe after the deathe 
of Chaucers parentes, whiche was aboute the 10 
or 13 of Edwarde the thirde; and those mcr- 
chantes had no armes before the tyme of Henrye 
the sixte, or muchwbat th«reaboute»> as I doubt 
not but wilbe well proued, yf I be not mysen 
formed. But admytte the staple!^ had then armes, 
yt ys no argumente that Chaucers auncesteiS 
were merchants because those armes were in the 
wyndowes, as yo^ shaH well pcrceave, yf you 
drawe yt into a syllog^sme; and dicrefore you 
did well to conclude, that yt was not materiall 
whether they were merchants oi; no. 

In TH4 TTTLE OF ChaUCEK's BDtCATlONE, yOU 

say e that Gower in his booke entituted Ccnfcssio 
Amantis termethe Chaucer a worthye poet, ind 
inake& hym ad y t were the iudge of his workes ; 
in whiche booke, to my knowledge, Gower dothe 
not terme hym a worthye poet, ( althoughe ! con- 
fesse he wel! deserueth that name, and that the 
same may be gathered oute of Gower comendyngtf 
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hym,) nether doth he after a sorte (for any 
thinge I canne yet see) make hym iudge of his 
workes, (whereof I wolde be glad to be enform-^ 
ed,) since these be Gowers woordes, vttered by 
Venus in that booke of Coftfessio An^qntis : 

And grete well Chaucer when ye mete. 
As my disciple and my poete : 
For in the flower of his youthe. 
In soij^dfye vr'isp, as he well couth^. 
Of dytyes and of songes glade 
The whiche for my sake he made. 
The laude fulfilled is ouer all : 
Wherefore to hym in especiall 
Aboue all others I am most holdej 
Forthy nowe in his dayes olde, 
Thow shalt hym tell this me^sage^ 
That he yppon his latter age 
Sett an ende of all his werke. 
As he wbiche is m]?ne owne clerjce 
Do make his Testament of Love, 
As thou hast done thy $hrifl above. 
So that ihy Courte yt may recprde, kc 



These b^, all th<5 versus whichp I knpwf or yet 
canne fyndcj in whiche Gower . in that bo6ke 
mentioQeth CJiaucen >vhere hp pether , nameth 
hym wprthye ppet, nor af|er,a ?9rte s^bmytteth 
his workes to his ^udgmente. ^ut quite conr 
trarye Chaucer doth spbmytte the correctione of 
Jbis works to Qo wer in these play ne wordes, iii^ 
the latter endp ipf the fyfte bpoke pf Troylus : , 
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- ' O moral! Gower, this booke I directe 

To thee, and the philosophical! Stroode, 
To vouchesafe Tvhere nede is to correcte 
Of your benignityes and zeales good. 

But this error had in you byn pardoned, yf you 
Rad not sett y t downe as your owne, but war- 
ranted with the auctorytye of Bale in Scriptoribus 
Anglie^ from whence you haue swallowed yt. 
Then in a marginall note of this title you saye 
agayne oute of Bale, that Gower was a Yorkshire 
manne ; but you are not to be touched therfore, 
because you discharge your selfe in vouching 
your auctor. Wherfore Bale hath mistaken yt, as 
he hath donne infynyte thinges in that Booke de 
SciHpt&ribus Anglie^ beinge for the most parte 
the collections of Lelande, For in truth your 
armes of* this S' John Gow^r beinge argent on a 
cheuerone azure, three leopardes heddes <«•, da 
prove tha^ be came of a contrary e howse tb the 
Gowers of Stytenham in Yorkeshyre, who bare 
bamilye of argent and gules a xrosse patye florye 
sable. Whiche difference of armes semeth a dif- 
ference- of fkmelyesi Vnlesse you canne prove 
that, beinge of one howse, they altered their 
arm^s vppon some iusce occasione, as that some 
of the howse maryinge one heyre did leave his 
owne armies and bare the armes of his mother; as 
was accustoomed in tymes paste. But this dif* 
ference . of coates^ fqr this cause, or any e bth^, 
(that: I coMe y et etoer lerne, ) shall you not fynde 
in this £sutielye of Gower: and therefore seuerall 
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howses from the fyret original!. Then the mar- 
ginal! note goetli furtlier out of Bale, tliat Gower 
liad on liis hedde a garlande of ivye and. roses, 
the one the ornamente of a knyghte, the other of 
a poet. But Bale ys mystaken, for yt ys not a 
garlande, vnless you will metaphoricallye call 
euerye cyrcle of the hedde a garlande; as crownea 
are sometymes called garkndes, from whence 
they had their original!. Nether ys yt of ivye, 
as any manne whiche seeth y t may well iudge ; 
and therefcMfe not there sett for anye suche in- 
tente as an ensigne of his poetrye; but ys sym- 
plye a chapplett of roses, suche aa the knyghtes 
in olde Jywe vsed ether of golde, or other em- 
broderye, made *fter the fasbone of roses, one 
of the pe<;ulier oman^entes of a knigfate, as well 
^s his coller of SSS^ his guilte swocmle, ^md 
spurres. Whiche chaplett or cyrcle of rosea 
was as well attributed to knights, tte lowest de* 
gree of honor, as to die hygher degrees of duke, 
erle^ &:c. beipge knyghtes, for so I haue seene 
Johne of Gaunte pictured in his cha^ett of roses; 
sM>d kinge Edwarde ij^ thirde gaue his chaplett 
to Bustace Rybamonte; only the ditBerctkce was, 
that as they were" of lower degree, so had they 
fewer roses placed on their chaj^cstt or cyrcle of 
^Idf, enie ornament deduced from the dukt^ 
crowne \^iche had the roses vppon thr toppe 
of the cyrde, wl^n the knights had them onlye 
i^pon the cyrcle or garlande y tsdfe. Of whiche 
^luke^ cr^wne to be aikmied wi& little rosei^ 
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Mathewe Paris, spcakinge of the creating^ of 
Johne erle Mortone, duke of Normandye, in the 
the yere of Christe 1199, dothe saye. Interim 
eomes Johannes Rothomagu veniens in octavis 
pascke gladio ducatus Normanie cinctus est, in 
fmtrice ecckaia, per ministeriu Wattheri Rotho^ 
magSsis Archiepi, vM Archiepiscopus memo^ 
ratus ante mains aitare in capite eius posUit 
eirctdu aureu hahente in summitate per gyru 
roHilas aureas artificicditer fabricatas: whiche 
chaplett of roses came in the ende to be a bande 
aboute oure cappes, sett with golde buttons, as 
may be supposed. — ^In the same title you saye, 
yt semethe that these lerned menne were of the 
Inner Temple; for that, manye yeres since, ? 
master Buckky did see a recorde in the same 
howse where GefTrye Chaucer was fined two shil- 
lings for beatinge a Franciscane Fryer in flete- \ 
fttreate. This is a hard collectone to prove Gower j 
of the Inner Temple, althoughe he study ed the ! 
lawe. ^ For thus you frame your argumente. Mr. 
Buckley found a record in the Temple, that ; 
Chaucer was fyned for bratinge the Fryer ; ergo, ! 
Gower and Chaucer were of the Temple, But \ 
for myne owne parte, yf I wolde stande vppon I 
lermes for matter of antiquytye and ransacke the j 
originatt of the lawiers fyrst settlinge in the . 
Temple, I *doubte whether Chaucer were of the / 
Temple or noe, vnless yt were towan^es his latter 
tyme; for he was an olde manne, as appereth by 
<3ower in Cot^eseione Amantis in the xvi yere of 
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R. 2. when Gower wroote that Booke. And yt k 
most certeyn to be gathered by cyrcumstances of 
Recordes, that the lawyei^ were not in the 
Temple vntill towardes the latter parte of the, 
reygne of kinge Edwarde the thirde; at whiche 
tyme Chaucer was a grave manne^ holden in 
greate credyt, and employed in embassy e; so 
that methinketh he sholde not be of that bowse ; 
and yet, yf he then were^ I sholde judge yt 
strange that he sholde violate the rules of peace 
and gravy tye in those yeares. But Iwill passe 
over all those matters ^icco pede^ an^ leave euerye 
manne to his owne iudgeipte therein for this 
tyme, 

Ik the title of Chauqers mariagb you saye, 
you cannot fynd^ tlie name of the*Gentlewomanna 
whome he maryed. Trulye, yf I did folio we the 
conceyte of others, I sholde suppose her name 
was Elizabethe, a way tinge woman ne of Quene 
Philippe, wyfe to Edwarde the thirde. and daugh-^ 
ter to Willia erle of Henalte. But I favor not 
their opynyonc. For, although I fynde a re* 
corde of the pellis exitus, in the tyme of Edwarde 
the thirde, of a yerely stypende to Elizabeths 
Cha-wcerCy domicelle regine Philippe, whiche 
domicella dothe signyfye one of her wayting^ 
gentlewomen ; yet I cannott for this tyme thinke 
this was his wyfe, but rather his sister or kins* 
womanne, who after the deathe of her mystresse 
Quene Philippe did forsake the worlde, and b^ 
came a nonne at Seinte Helens in London, ac- 
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cordinge as you have touched one of that pro* 
fess5ne in prime of kinge Richarde the seconde. 

In the Latyne stemme op Chaucir you saye, 
speakinge of Katherine Swyn^forde, Que postea 
nupta Johanni Gandduensi tertfj Edwardi regis 
filio, Lancastrie daci, illi procreavit jUios tres 
ei vnioa jUia. Wh^rbye we may inferre that 
Johne of Gaunte had these children by her after 
feer mariage. Whiqhe is ttot sa For he had all 
bis children by her longe before that mariage ; so 
that they, beinge all illegiitimate were eaforced 
afterwarde vppon that maryage to be legyty mated 
by the pop^; and also by acte of parliament^ 
aboute ,the two and twenty the of kinge Richarde 
the seconde ; so that you- cannpt j^ye, que pastea 
nupta procreavit, Lancastrie ducitresJiHos, etc. 

In the titxe oi Chaucbrs children' and their aih 
VAUNGEMENTE9 in a marginall npte you vouche master 
Campdene that Barthelmewe Burgershe, knyghte 
of the Garter, wsis he from whome the Burgershes, 
whose daughter and heyre was maryed to Thomas 
Chauc^r^ did descende. Put that is also an error. 
For this Ba^helmewe was of a collaterall lyne to 
tiiat S' Johne Burgershe the father of Mawde 
wyfe to Thomas Chaucer; and therefore ooEoIde not 
that S' Johne Biirghershe be descended of this Bar- 
thelmewe Burgershe, though hee were of that 
bowse. Then, in that title, you vouche oute of 
Mr. Campdene that Serfo de Burgo brother to 
Eustachius de Vescye built Knaresborowe Castle. 
Put that ys not righte. For this Serlo beinge 
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called Serlo de Burgo sive de Pembroke was bro- 
ther to Johne father of Eustace Vescye, as haue 
the recordes of the towre, and so vncle and not 
brother to Eustace. Por another marginall note 
in that tytle you saye, that Jane of Navarre was 
marycd to Henrye the forthe in the fourthe yere 
of his reygne, wherein you foUowc a late eng- 
lishe cronicler whome I forbcare to name. But 
Walsingham both in his historye of Henry thrf 
fourthe, and in his Ypodigraa, sayeth that he 
Was maryed the 26 of January e in the yere of 
Christe 1403, whiche was in the fyfte yere of the 
kinge, yf you begynne the yere of our Lorde at 
the annunciatione of the Virgine, as we nowe 
doo; but this is no matter of great momente. 
Ffourtblye in that title you seme to attribute the 
adTancement of the Pooles to WilHam de la Poole, 
merchante of Hull, that lente the kinge a greatc 
m^se of moneye. But this William was not the 
fyrste advancer of that howse ; because his fatfier 
Richarde [de la] Poole beinge a cheife gouernor 
in HuH, and serving Ae kings nccessytye ^th 
money, was made Pincema Regis, an office ol 
great accompte; by the same gyvinge the fyrste 
adrancemente to> the sufccedynge famelye. Wheiie- 
of the record to prove Ric. de la Poole Pineema 
Regis is fouiide in the pryvye seales ef the elea- 
venth yere of kinge Edwarde the thirde, in master 
Wardoures oflBce, the lorde treasurers clerke. 
Where yt is in this manner : Eiwardus (ki gratis 
rex AngUe et dm: AoquUcmi^, etc. StippUcavit 
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n^hi9 dOedus naster Richardus de la Poole Pin*- 
cema natter, vt quum ipse de expensis officii 
Pincernarie ac omnibus aliis officii ittud tcmgenr 
tibu^, ad dictu Scaccariu ^festo sanctt MichaeUs 
anno regni nostri decimo, vsque ad idS festu 
proxime tequens plenarie computaveiHt, et 2090": 
13*: etlVet vnus obvlus sibi per computu illud 
de clarO debeatur : volumus ei solution? inde sen 
alias satisfactione sibi fieri competentem : Nos 
eit^ suppUcationi in hac parte, prout iustu est, 
annuentes, vobis mandamns, etc. Data apnd 
Westmonasteriu 14 Decembris, anno regni nostri 
vndecimo. To whose sotme this William de la 
Poole the okler> and to his sonne Michaeil de la 
Poole (who was after Chauncelor) and to his 
heyres, the kinge graunted fowre hundred markes 
by yere out of the Ci»tome of Hull, as appereth 
in the record of peUis exitus of 46 £d. 3. the 
saoK Michaeil de la Poole recevinge the arrerages 
of that annuytye. For thus yt is entred in Mi- 
chaelmas terme on the first of December of that 
yere: Michaeli de la Poole filio et heredi JWU^ 
lielmi de la Poole senioris per tallia levata isto 
die continentem iij* Ixx" xviij* 1** ob. eidem 30^ 
chaeH liberal, per compotum suum factum ad 
Scaccariu computator. virtute cuiusdam brevis 
de magna sigillo Thesaurario et Baronibus Scac^ 
cmii directum pro huius compoto faciendo, de 
quodam annuo certo iiij"" marc, per anml, quas 
dominus rex WUlielmo de la Poole senlori de-- 
fumcto, et Michaeli fitio sua et heredibus suis de 
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corpore mo exenntibus, de Custumia tri foHis 
viHe de Kingeston super Hull per litieras sucu 
patentes concess: percipendu quAnuUu vij.^ 
xxxv" xviij* i** ob. efdem Michaeli per compotu 
predict u sic debitUy etc. Dns rex mandat vt ei 
satisfactionem vel assignationem competentem 
(in lacis vbi ei celeriter satisfieri poterit) fieret 
et hdbeteti per breve de magno sigillo inter 
mandata de termino Pasche anno quadragesimo 
iercio, etc. So that Richarde, Michaeli de la 
Pooles grandfather, ( a magistrate of greate welthe 
in Hull, ) was the fyrste that gaue advancemente 
to that howse; although Wilfiam, father to this 
Michaeli, were of lyke estate and a knyghte. 
Neither canne I fynde J^nov ys yt lyke) that 
Michaeli de la Poole was a marchante, (havinge 
two such welthy marchantes to his ancestors be- 
fore hy m, ) notwithstandinge that Walsingha ( more 
offended than reasone, as all the Clergye were 
against temporall menne who were nowe become 
cheif officers of the realme; and the spyrituall 
menne, till then possessinge those offices, dis- 
placed, whiche bredd greate [sorenesse] in the 
Churchmenne againste them;) sayeth that Michaeli 
de la Poole fuerit a pueritia magis mercimoniis 
(vtpote mercator mercatoris Jilius ) quam militia 
occupatus. And yet yt may bee that he might 
have some factors in merchandise, and deale by 
his attorney es as many noble menne and great 
persons have donne. Whereuppon Walsingham 
(who wrote longe after) might seme to call hyia 



merchante by reasone of other mens dealings for 
hym; although m trooth he was neuer merchant 
in respecte of his owne personne, (for whiche 
they are properly called merchantes, ) as may be 
supposed. Ffyftlye in the same title yoy saye, 
that Alice, wyfe of William de la Poole duke of 
SufTolke, had a daughter, by her seconde hus- 
bande Thomas Montague erle of Sarisbery, named, 
after her mother, Alice, maryed to Richarde 
Neville sonne to Raphe Netvill erle of Westmer- 
lande, by whome he had issue Richarde, Johne, 
and George. But this is nothinge so. For this 
Alice, the wyfe of Richarde Neville, (erle of 
Sarisbery in the righte of the same Alice, ) , was 
daughter of Thomas Montacute erle of Salisbury e 
and of Alice his wyfe, daughter of Thomas Hol- 
lande erle of Kente, and not of Alice daughter 
to Thomas Chaucer and widdowe to William de la 
Poole duke of Suffolke. 

In the latter end op the title op Chaucers 
DEATHE you saye, that printinge was brought oute 
of Germanye in the yere 1471 being the 37. H. 6. 
into Englande, beinge fyrst founde at Mogunce by 
one John eGuthembergus, and broughte to Rome by 
Conradus [Sweynheym] anAlmayne. But the yere 
of Christe 1471 was not the 37. H. 6. but the ele- 
uenthe of kinge Edward the fourthe ; and, as some 
have yt, ^itj was not fyrste founde at Mogunce or 
Mentz but at Strasborowe, and perfected at Mo- 
gunce. ' David Chytreus in his historye sayeth, yt 
was fytst fouildein inno 1440, and broughtto Rome 
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by Henricus Han a Germane [ '^coghomine La* 
tino Gallus/' Maittaire Ann. Typ. i. 52.] in the 
yere 1470; whereof Antonius Campanus fram^ 
this excellente epigramme : 

Anser Tarpeii custos Jovis, mde^ quod alit 
Constreperes, Gallus decidit; vltor adest 

Vlricus Gallus ; ne quern poscantur in vsuaif 
Edocuit pennis nil opus esse tuis. 

But others do suppose that yt was invented at 
Argenterote, as dothe Mathewe Parker in the lyfe 
of Thomas Bourchier archbyshoppe of Canter-^ 
burye : whiche for the incertentye thereof I leave 
at this tyme to farther examinatone, not havinge 
nowe present leysure therefore. 

In the title of the augmente to eubrye talb 
AND BOOKE you Write, that the Romante of the 
Rose was made in frenche by Johne Clopinell 
alias Johne Moone; when in truthe the booke 
was not made by hym alone : for y t was begunne 
by Guillaume de Loris, and fynished fourtye 
yeres after the deathe of Loris by Johne de Meune 
alias Johne Clopinell, as apperethe by Molinet^ 
the frenche* author of the moralytye vppon the 
Romante of the Rose, ca. 50. fo. 57. and may 
further appere also in the frenche Romant of the 
Rose in verse, which Chaucer with muche of 
that matter omytted, not havinge translated halfe 
the french Romante^ but ended about the middle 
thereof, Againste wbiche Bobke Gersone com- 
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Then foimde I sytHttg eaen vprigbte 

A wonder well-faringe khighte. 

By the mann^ me bought so. 

Of good mokell^ and right yohge t}itereto» 

Of the age of twentye fbwre yere, 

Vppott.his beardc'ftMt IRde heare. 
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piled another^ intituled La reproiatione de la 

Momante del Rose ; as s^rmeth the ^yed Mo- 

linet, in the YOU chapter of the sayed moraliza- 

tion, where h^ excusethe Clopinell and re- 

prouetbe Gersone for that Booke, because Ger- 

aone soughte no further meanynge than What i 

was eonteyned in Ae outWarde letter; this Clo- 

fMnell begynnynge the Romante of the Rose, 

in theflie verses o£ Chaucer: 

\ 

Alasviy wanehoopie! nay« pordyed; 
For I win neaer ^Uspftyred \mx 
Yf bappe me f^yl^, then am { ^ 
Vngratious and Tnwortby, &c 

Secondly unper that Trsrwt you saye, the worke;, 
before thi3 last editione of Chauc^, termed th^ 
Dreame of Chaucer^ is mystenyied, and that y t 
is the Booke of the Duches, or the Death of 
Blanche. Wherein you be^ greatly e mysledd^ 
in my concey te ; for y t cannott bee the Booke of 
the Duches^ or of the Death of Blqnehe^ because 
Johne of Gaunt was then but fowre apd twentye 
yere olde when the same was made^ as apperethe 
by that tretyse in, thfiae verses: 
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Then yf he were but fowrfe and twenty e yeresof 
age, being born, as hath Walsingham, in the 
yere of ChrisSte 1339 the 13. of kinge Edwarde 
the thirde; and that he was maryied to Blanche 
the fourtene calendes of June 1359, the 33^ of 
Ed: the thirde; he was at his mariage buttweatye 
yeres of age, who within fower yeres rafter shoW^ 
make his lamentacion for Blanche the dkichesse 
which muste then be dedde. But the duch'esse 
Blanche dyed of the pestilence in the yere of 
Christe 1368, as hath Aaonimus MS, of 1369, as 
hath Walsingham; whiche by the first iaccompte 
was the ix'^. and by the last the x'\ yere after the 
manage, and sixe or at the least five yeres after this 
lamentacion of Johne of Gaunt made in the fowre 
and tw^ntye yefe of liis age. Wherefore this 
cannott'be the BooJceofthe Duches; because he 
coulde fiot lamente her deathe before she was 
deade. And yf you r^plye, that yt pleinlye ap- 
perethe the^ same treaty ce to. be niente of the 
duches JS/atiwcfte,' whiche signyfyeth wliyie, by 
which bame* he often terineth his ladye there 
iaraentid; but especially in these verses. 

Her throte^ as I have mettidyve/^ - 1 '' ' • 

Semed as a round towre of yvoirc. 

Of good gretnesse and not to great^^ . 

And^fayrc white she hcte, ■ . . . 

That was rmf ladies name nghu : 

She was thereto fayre and brighte. 

She had not her name wrenge. 

Right fayre sholders and body Jonge, &c. / 
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1 will ' anawere^ Aat there i^ no necesskyie th^t 
y t mu^t be of Blanche the duchesse : because he 
sayeth her iiame was white j since th^sre ys a fa*^ 
melye (>( that denominatione, and some female 
of that lyn^ myghte be both white in name, and 
fayre and white in personne ; and so had not her 
name wronge or in vayne, as Chaucer sayeth* 
Or yt mighte be some other lover of his called 
Blanche,, since he had many paramours in his 
youthe, and was not very contynent in his ^ge^ 
Wherefore, to conclude, y t apperethe as before 
that yt coulde not be mente of the duche$se 
Blanche his wyfe, whiche dyed long .aftpr that 
Compleinte. For whiche cause that Dreame of 
Chaucer in mye opynyone may well:(naye 
rather of righte shoWe) continew his fprnier tijtkf 
6f ITie Dreame of Chaucer; for that, whiche 
you will haue the Dreame of Chaucer^ is his 
Temple of Glasse; ^a I haue scene the title 
thereof noted, and the thinge yt selfe con- 
firmeth. 

hi THE EXPOSITIONE 6P THE OLDE WORDES, aS yOU 

shewe greate diligence and knowledge^ so yet 
in nay opynione, vnlease a manne be a good 
Saxoniste, French, and Italyane linguiste, ( from 
whence Chaucer hathe borowed manye wordes, ) 
he cannott well expounde the same to our nowe 
vjjderstandinge; and therefore (though I will not 
presume of much knowledge in these tounges) 
yt semeth yet to mee that, in your expositione, 
tome wordes are not so fully e and rightly e e;^- 
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phned as they ftiighte bee; although pefadveti* 
ture you haue framed them to make seilce* 
^^^lerefore I haue collected these fewe (from 
many others lefte for more leysure) whiche seme 
to ihee not tb be fully explaned in their proper 
nature, though peradventure you will semt to 
excuse them by a metaphoticall gloose. 

Aketon or HAiETONE you expounde a jackett 
withoute sieves, without any further additane^ 
that beings an indiffynyte speache, and therefore 
may be entended a com<5iie garmente daylye 
H^seA, suche as we call a jerken or jackett withoute 
sieves; But haketon is a slevelesse jackett of 
plate for the warre, covered wilhe anye other 
stttffe; at this day also called a jackett of plate. 
Suche ak€fi)n Walter Stapletone, bishoppe of 
Excester and Custos or Warden of Londone, had 
vppori hym secretlye, when he was apprehended 
and behedded in thfe twentyeth yere of Edw^^ 
the seconde. 

Besantb you expounde a duckett. But a 
^uckett ys farre from a besante, bothe for the tyme 
of the'^inventOne, and for the forme; and as I 
suppose for the valewe, hot withstandinge that 
Hollybande in his Frenche-Englishe dictionarye 
makes yt of the valewe of a duckett, whiche 
duckett is for the most part eyther Venetienne or 
Spanyshe, when the besante ys mere Grekishe; a 
Coyne well knowen and vsed in Englande (and 
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yet not therefore au auncient coyne of Englande^ 
as Hollybande sayethe y t was of France, ) emongst 
the Saxons befi^re, and the Normans after, the 
Canqueste^ the forme whereof I will at oth^ 
tyme describe, onlye nowe settinge downe, that 
this tesarUe (beinge the Frenche name, and in 
armorye rightlye according to his nature, for a 
plate of golde, ) was called in Latine Byzantium, 
obteyninge that name because yt was the coyne 
of Constantinople sometyme called Bizantium; 
wd because you shall not Ainke this any fictione 
of myne owne, I will warrante tlie same with 
Williame of Malmesberye in the fourthe booke 
De Regibm, who hathe these wordes :' Constant 
tifiopolis primum Bizantiu dicta. Formam an- 
tiqui vocabuli prefci^%mt imperatorii nummi 
bizantiu dicti; where another coppye for ntmimi 
Bizantiu hath JSizantini nummi; and the Frenche 
hath yt besante or bezantine, makinge yt an olde 
coyne of France, ( when he sholde hawe sayed an 
olde coyne in France and not of France, ) of the 
valewe of a duckett 

Fermsmtacos [fermentation] you expounds 
dawbinge, whiche cannott anye way be meta- 
phoricallye so vsed in Chaucer, although yt 
sholde be improperlye or harshlye applied. For 
fermentacone ys a peculier terme of Alchymye, 
deduced from the bakers fermente or levyne. 
And therefore tJiie chimicall philosophers defyne 
the fermente to fee unima, the sowie or lyfe, of 
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the philosophers stone. Whereunto agreeth 
Clauiger Bincing, a chimicall authoV, sayinge ; 
autem vivificatione. Id esty fermentacoem, which 
is before tinctinge, or gyvinge tincture or color; 
that beinge as miiche to saye as gyvinge sowle or 
lyfe to the philosophers stone, wherby that may 
fermente or color or gyve lyfe to all other meta- 
line bodyes, 

' Orfrayes you expounde* goldsmythes worke, 
whiche ys as nere to goldsmythes worke as 
clothe of golde ; for this worde orefrayes, beinge 
compounded of the Frenche worde or and f raps 
or frysc the Englishe ; is that whiche to this daye 
(beinge now made all of one stuffe or substance) 
is called frised or perled clothe of gold; in La*- 
tyne, in tymes past, termed aurifrisium or auri- 
frixorium, A thinge well knowen to the Saxons 
in Englande before, asto the Normans after, theCon- 
queste ; and therefore fullye to satisfye you thereof, 
I will produce two auctorities of the weavinge and 
vse thereof before the Conquest and since, whe^rein 
you shall playnely see what yt was, and in what 
accompt yt v/as holden, beinge a worke peculier 
to the Englishe. The lieger booke of Elye, 
speakinge of Ediswetha daughter to Brightnothus 
aldermanne erle or duke of Northumberlande be- 
fpre the Conquest, sayeth ; cut tradita Coveneiay 
locus monasierio vicinus, vbi aurifrixorie et 
TEXTURE secretihs cum puellis vacdbat; and a 
litle after, tunica rubra purpura per gyrum et 
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ab Jiumeris aurffrI. vndique circumdhtunC Then; 
after the Conquest, Mathew Paris speiakethe there- 
of aboute ornamentes to be sente to the Pope. 
But because I haue not my Mathewie Paris here, 
1 will vouche one whose name hathe muche affiny- 
tye with hym, and that is Mathewe Parker Archby- 
shoppe of Canterburye, who, in the Lyfe of Boni- 
facius Arohbishoppeof that see, hathe these wordes. 
A**. Domini 1246, Rome multi Anglicani aderant 
Glerici, qui capis vt aiunt chorealibtcs^ et infulis^ 
ornamentisque ecclesiasticis, ex Anglice tunc 
more gentis, ex lana tenuissima et auro artiji- 
ciosh intexto fdtincatis, vterentur, Huius modi 
ornamentorum aspectu et concupiscentia provo- 
catus Papa, rogavit cuiusmodi essent. Responsio 
est, AURiPRisiA appellari, quia et eminens ex 
panno et lana quam Angli fryse appellant, simul 
contexta sunt. Cut suhridens et dulcedine captus 
Papa, Vere, inquit, (for these are the wordes of 
Mathewe Paris whiche ly ved at that ty me, ) Hortus 
noster delitiarum est Anglia, verus puteus est in- 
exJiaustus, et vbi multa abundant, de multis multa 
sumere licet. Itaque, concupiscentia illectus ocur- 
loi^m, litteras suas bullaias sacras misit ad Cis- 
tercienses in Anglia Abbates, quorum orationibus 
se devotd commendabat, vt. ipsi hec aurifri^ia 
speciosissima ad suum ornandum chorum com- 
pararent. Hoc Londoniensibus placuit, quia ea 
tum venalia habebant, tantique quanti placuit 
vendiderunt. In whiche discourse you not onlye 
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sec that ortftyes was a weved clotbe of golde and 
not goMsmythe worke, [but] that Engbnde had 
before and since the Conqueste the art^ to com- 
pose suche kynde of delicate clothe of golde as 
Europe had not the lyke ; i<x y f yt had, the 
Pope wolde haue made suche prouisione thereof 
in other places^ and not from Englande. And 
because you shall not thinke that yt was oiilye 
•v^jed of the Clergy e, you shall fynde in a Record 
of the Towre that yt was also an omamente of 
the kings garmente, since the Conqueste, For, 
in Rotulo Patentium 6. Johatmis in dorso ( in 
whiche the kinge comaunded the Tempters to 
deliuer suche Jewells, garmentes, smd omamentes 
as they had of the kings in kepinge, ) are these 
wordes: Dalmaticam de eodem samitto vrlatani 
de OKFREYEs €t cum lapidibus, Whiche is to saye, 
the kings Dalmatica}l garmente of the same sa-* 
mitte (spoken of before, whiche was cry msone, ) 
vrled or -bordrede (suche as we nowe calle 
garded) lyithe orfreyes. 

OuN0Ys and Ciujs^s is by you expounded ^lyk^d 
and curled, whiche sence althoughe yt may beare 
after some sorte, yet the propryetye of the true 
sence of otf/ndye (beinge an especiall terme ap- 
propriate to the arte of Heraldy e ) dothe signify e 
wavinge or mcmnge, as the water dothe; being 
called vndye, of Latyne vnda for water. For so 
her hmre was oundye, that is^ layed in rooks vpp 



and downe, lyke wavies of water when they arc 
styrred witfi the winde, and not slyk«d or plaync, 
etc. 

You expounde not Rssageh^ beinge a tenote of 
Alchymye; as you leave many <rf them yntdu^ed. 
This worde sholde rather be reBtdgar. Wherefore 
I will shewe you what reaalgar jb in that ab- 
struse science, whichc Chaucer kiiewe full well, 
althoughe he enveye againste the sophtsticaU 
s^HBe thereof in the Chanons Yeomms Tak. 
This rescdgar is thzit whiche by some is called 
ratesbdne, a kynde of poysone named arsenic1c€, 
which the chimicall philosophers call their ve- 
nome or poysone. Whereof I coulde produce 
infynyte examples; but I will gyve you onlyc 
these fewe for a taste, Aristotle, ta Rosario 
Philosophorum, sayethe, NiMitm tingens vene- 
num generatur absque sole et eius vmbra, id est, 
uxore. Whiche venome they caH by all nadies 
presentinge or signifyinge poysone, as a loadc, 
a dragon, a basilyske, a serpente, arsenicke, and 
suche lyke; and by manye other names, as in 
ea^ercitacione ad iurbam philosopfiorum, apper^ 
ethe; where aqua simplex is called venenum^ 
argentum vivum, cinnabar, aqua permanens, gum^ 
ma, acetum, urina, aqua maris, draco, serpens, 
etc. And of this poysone the treaty ce dejihenice, 
or the philosophers stone, written in Gothysh^ 
j^myn^ vejses dothe daye; 
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^ Morlbanda^ corporis vkun rmaiiabat 

^ 'Quod maternam faciem candidam foadsdiat 



Begyn and Bigott you expounde supersticious 
hypocrites. Whichc sence I knowe y t maye some- 
what beare, bectose yt sauorethe of the disposi- 
tione of those Begins, or Beguines, for that ys 
the true wrytinge. But this worde Begyn shold^' 
in his owne nature rightlye haue ben expounded 
supersticious or Ihipocriticall wemenne, as ap- 
pereth by Chaucer himselfe, who nombreth them 
emongst the wemen in the Romante of the Rose 
when he sayethe^ 

But empresses, and duchesses, 
' Thiese queenes, and eke countesses, 
V These abbasses, and eke Bigim, 

These greate ladyes palasins. 

r t 

. And a little after, in the same Romante, he doth 
writ^. 



That dame Abstlaence streyned 
Tooke on a robe of camelyne. 
And ganne her gratche as a Bt/gin. 
A large cover-cherfe of tliredde 
She wrapped all aboute her hedde. 



/ . 



"These wemen the Frenche czll - Begut/nes or 

Konnes; being in Latyne called Bigrince or 

Biguinte; whose originall order, encrease, and 

contynuance are sett downe by Mathewe Paris 

1 



and Mathews Westm. But as I sayed^ sincJ^^I 
haiie not my Matbewe Parity at hand> I will j sett 
you downe the worded of Mathewe Wefetniynster 
(otherwise cMed Flares Htstoriarum or' Flori- 
legus) in this sorte. . Sub eisdem diebus ("which 
was in the yere of Christe 1344, and aboute the 
28 .of kinge Henry the thirde, ) qiiidam in Ale* 
mania precipiiS s6 dsserentes vitam et hahititm 
Yelligionis eiegisse, in utroque seam^ sed maonmi 
in midiebrif eontinentiam cuius vite simplicitate 
profitentes se voto privato Deo obligdrunt, Mu- 
lieresque^ quas Bigrinas vulgariUr vocamus, adeo 
multiplicate sunt, qudd earum numerus in vna 
ciuitatey scilicet Colonid, ad plus quam milk as^ 
seritur ascendi^e, etc. After whiche, speal^inge 
yn the yere of Christe 1^50 of the encrease of 
Relligious Orders, he sayeth. Item in Alemania 
et Francia mulieres, quas Biguinas nominanU etc. 

CiTRiNATioNE you do not expounde, beinge' a 
terme of Alchymye. Whiche citrinatione is both 
a cobr and parte of the philosophers stone. For, 
as hathe Tractatus Avicenne (yf yt be his and 
not liber supposititius, as manye of the Alchimi- 
call Workes are foysted in'^vnder the. names of 
the best-lerned authors and philosophers, as Plato, 
Aristotle, Avicen, and suche others,) in parte of 
the 7 chapter: Citrinatio est que jit inter album 
et rubrumy et non dicitur color perfectus : whiche 
citrinatione, as sayeth Arnoldus de Nova Villa, lib. 
i. ca. 5, nihil al'md est quam completa digestio. 
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For the W(wte of the philosophers tAotit, fdllow* 
ing the worke of nature^ hatlie lyke color in the 
fiame degree. For as the vrine of manne, being 
ivbitj^he, #heweth imperfecte digeettone; but 
when he hathe well rested^ and i^ept after the 
same, and the digestione perfected^ the vrine 
becoEH^he citrine, or of a dcpe yellowe color; so 
ys yt in Alchymye: which m^de Amolde call 
this citrinatione perfect digestion^ or the color 
provinge the philosophers stone broygbte almoste 
to the heighte of perfectione. 

Forage in one place you expounde meaieg 
and in another place fodder. Bothe whiche pro- 
perly cannott stande in * this place of Chaucer in 
the Reves Prologue, where he sayeth, '' my fodder 
is forage." For yf forrage he fodder, then is 
the sence of that verse, '^ my fodder is fodder/' 
But fodder beinge a generall name for meate 
gy ven to cattle in winter, and of aflfynytie withe 
foode applied to menne and beasts, dothe onlye 
signyfye meate. And so the sence is, *' my meate 
ys forage /* that is* my meate is suche harde and 
olde provisione as ys made for horses and cattle 
in winter. For so d^th this worde forragium in 
jUtyne signyfye. And so dothe Chaucer meane. 
For the word next before dothe well shewe^ yt, 
when the Reve sayeth, 

I am olde, me liste not play for age, 
Grasse tyme is donne, my foddei' isfarntge. 



Yet metaphorically yt may be taken for other 
than drye horse-^neate^ although impropedye; as 
Chaucer hathe^ in Sir Topas Syme, where he 
mdceth yt grasse for his horse^ and vseth the worde 
rather to make vpp the ryme than to shewe the 
true nature thereof; sayinge> 

That downe he layed hym in that place. 
To make his steede aome solace. 
And gyve hym g#od^^. 

HsAOUtt ybu cscpounde a certeyne kynde <^ 
hawke. Whiehe is true: for a gowshawke^ apart* 
row^hawke, tasseH, &c. be kyndes d lunvkei. 
But Ais heroner is an cBpeciall hawke ( of anye 
of the kyndes of loQge winged halves) of more 
accomple than other hawkes are. Because the 
flighte of the her one ys mor^s daungerous than of 
other fowles, insomuch that, when she fyndedi 
her telfe in danger, she will lye in the ayre 
vppon her backe, smd tume vpp her bellyc to^ 
wardes the hawke; and so defile her enymye with 
her excrementes, that eyther she will blinde the 
hawke, or ells with her byll or talons pierce the 
hawkes brest y f she offer to »i ase Tppon her. 

The Hyppe is not simplye the redde berrye on 
the htyer, vnlesse you adde this epitheton and 
saye, the redde berrye on the swete bryer, (which 
is the eglantyne,) to distinguyshe yt from the 
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co)!ionQ bryer or br^nl^Ie bearinge the blacke 
berrye ;; for that name' Ixcyer ys coffione to them 
bptbe; \rfieii the hyftpe is proper, but to one; 
neither m?(ye yt helpe you that you saye tJie 
redd bertye, to distinguyshe y t from the blacke ; 
for the blacke berrye ys also redde for a tyi?ae^ 
and then may be called the redde berrye of the 
bryer for tb^ttyme. 



' > ',r ' 



NowELL you expounde Christnume:, whiche ys 
that feaste and more. For yt is that tyme, whiche 
is pfropetlye called the Adyente. together With 
Chckstmasserand Neweyerea .tyde. Whefefc«re thd 
txvuk cty nicJogye of thalt worde ^s not jChristmassei 
or the twelve day es ; but; y t « Js God with us^ or, 
owre^'Ood; expressinge. to vs the^ eomynge of 
Christe in the fleshe: whiche peradvfenture after 
a aorte, by the figure synecdoche, you may 
seetae'.to fexcu&e,. placinge then ; Christmasse a 
parte of this tynie 'o{ Nawell for all the tyme that 
Nvimll: cbntey nethe. For . in thef 8&me worde is 
conteyned sometyme xx, but for the most parte 
thirtyte dayes before CHristraasse, as well as the 
Christmatee yt selfe; that worde. being deduced; 
as hathe Will PosteiJus in Alphabet, 13 Lingua-: 
rum, from the Hebrue worde Noell: for thus he 
writethe i^Nod^ spnat : Dtus koster six^ D£us 
NojMsj advenit; iolitaque est hec vox cantaria 
plebc ante Christi Natulitid viginti attt triginta 
dies quodam desidcriQ. ' • 



PofepHEKTB you expOliiide marble. Vfhkhe- 
marble ys genus, but porpherye is specie^* For. 
as there is white and grey marble, so ys there redd 
riiarble, whicheisrAhia jwrpfeisraife, a stcwae ofj.redd|sh 
jjurple color, di«tiiact ^^t: iitfc^aced with whiter 
veyries^y'ou may see iri the great pillars entrjoge 
ioto the, Roy &31 Exchange or Burse in Comhill. 

Sendale you expdunde a thyDnt gtuffe lyker 
cypres. /But yt was a tbynne stoffe lyke sarcie^f^ett,: 
aand. of ^ jcawe. kynde. -of 3ylke or. sarqenettb^ bjut. 
coa^erraod narrower than the safcenett np^^^fys,- 
as my selfe canne remember.; 
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. Trbfrgettt y<)u jexpovftde a itiQunevto ,bafter 
waUea: But the tHp^geft- waf ih^ san^.as the: 
magonelk -, For Cftauceje/eaUc^b-T yt: a trepeg^tt or, 
magon^. Wherefore ^ the trepeg^tt and , m^gon^ 
lieing all one, and th^ ma^t>n^l an instrument to. 
flynge or cast stof»es!(as your s^lfe expo*4nd^ yt); 
into a tOfWnfe, or/j(g)ain§t^ a tpwnerwalle^, (an.fcn-: 
gine not muche vnlyke to tb^ gaiapulte, ^ 'iagt^ru-' 
mente to cast forthe dartes, stones, or arrowes, ) 
thfe trepigetf mmtneit^: also te rap iiPti^^tft^lsockQtlte 
to cisl stiDn^s or sueh l^ke against drw^.oijjiito. a. 
tQVfiifir apd not a ramrtie too batter ^faUe^yt^iape^ 

% 

^he rsA^ine was no engi»e to'fliiiige anye thjidg^* 
but by mejiS'hanck^ to be brottghte^:ai4 pwhiedr 
9g^nate thfe' walks ; .a'itl»nge;ferr different. rii 
ibnne ' from the niagoiie^ . or . $:ata{niltle„ as : ap^ 
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pereth by Vigedus and Robertus ValturiiB de Re 
Militari. 

WivBR yon expounde not. Wherefore rvrill 
tell you, a wyver is a kynde of serpent of good 
. buike, not vnlyke vnto a dragon^ of whose kinde 
he is; a thinge well knowen vnto the Heraldes> 
vsinge the same for armes^ and crestes, and sup- 
p(»ters of manye gentle and noble menne. As 
the erie of Kent beareth a wiver for his creste and 
su^orters; the erle of Pembroke, a wiver vert 
for his creste; the erle of Cumberlande, a wwr* 
gules for his supporters. 

AtTTKNTickB you expounde to be antiqujftye. 
But howe you may seme to force and racke the 
worde to Chuucers meaninge, I knowe not ; but 
sure I am, the proper signyficatione of auteniicke 
is a thinge of auetoritye ar credit allowed by 
menne of auctoritye^ or the originall or fyrste 
archetypmn of any thinge; whiche I mose that 
you did not remember. 

Abandokb you expounde Ubertye; vhiche in 
all Italiane^ Rrencbe, and Spanishe, signifyeth 
relinquere, to forsake and leave a thinge ; whiche 
mediinketh you most hardely stretche to libertyei 
viikss you will saye that, when one foitokethe a 
Ainge, he leaveth yt at libertye ; whiche ys but 
a streyned sptdie, although the Frenche Holly-* 



bandcj ttot vnderstandinge the true energy e of 
our tongue^ hath expounded y t lihertye ; whiche 
may be some warrante vnto you^ 



VnIHR the tiTLB OF YOtJRB AnNOTACIONS AN0 

CORRBCnONSa 

In youre AnnotacioDs you/ describe, out of the 
Prologues, the vernacls to be a broche or figure, 
whereio were sett the instruments wherewith 
Christe was crucyfyed, and withall a napkyn 
wherein was the printe of his face. But the ver- 
nacle did not conteyne the instrumentes of his 
deathe, but only the clothe wherein was the figure 
of his face ; as I coaceve yt with others. 

Fo: 1. pa : 3. For Campaneus you wolde reade 
Capaneus, wherunto I cannott yelde. For al- 
though Statins and other Latine authors do call 
hyn> Capancus, yet all the writers of Englande 
in that age call him Campaneus; as Gower, in 
* Confeasione Amaatis, and Lidgate in the His- ' 
torye of Thebes taken out of Stetius, and Chaucer 
hym sfilfe in many other places. So that yt 
semethe they made the pronuntiatione of Gzm* 
pmeu$ to be the dialecte of oiir tongue for Car 
paneus. Besides Chaucer is in this to be par- 
doned, ior that taking his Knightes Tale out of the 
Thesayde of Bocas, written in Italiane and of late 
translated into Frenche, doth there, after the 
IlaKs}ne manner^ call him Ccmpamw; for so die 
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Italians pronounce wordes beginninge with cap, 
with the interposition of the letter m, pronounc- 
inge yt camp. For that whiche the Latins call 
capitolium, thfe Italians call campidoglio; and 
suche lyke. Wherefore since yt was vniversallye ' 
receved in that age to call him Campaneus, let 
vs not nowe alter yt, but permytte yt to have 
free passage, accdrdinge to the pronuntiatione 
and wry tinge of that age; since, in deducinge 
wordcs from one language to another, there ys 
often additione and substractione of letters, or of 
Billables, before, in the middle, and in the ende 
of those wordes. Whereof infynyte examples 
mighte be produced, whiche I nowe shunne for 
brevytye. 

Fo : 3. pa : 2. ['^ Noughte comelye lyke to 
lovers maladye of Hereos,"^ For whiche worde 
Hereos you reade Eros, i. e. Cupide ; a very 
good and probable correction, well gathered out 
of Luciano, But (iklva patientia vestra, and re- 
servinge to myselfe better iudgmente hereafter yf 
I nowe mystake yt,) I wolde, for the printed 
Hereos of Chaucer, read Heroes, \yhiche two 
worded onlye differ in misplacinge of the letters; 
a comone thinge for the printer to do, and the 
corrector to overpasse. For Arcyte, in this 
furye of his love, did not shewe those courses of 
gouernmente which the heroes, or valiante per- 
sons^ in tymes past vsed ; for though they loved, 
yet that passione did not generallye so farre over- 
rule them (although yt maghte in some one par- 
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ticuler personne) as that they lefte to contynewc 
the valor, and heroiclLC actions, whiche they be- 
fore performed. For the Heroes shoulde so love, 
as that they shoulde not forgett what they were in 
place, valor, or magnanymytye; whiche Jrcite, 
in this passione, did not observe '^ lyke to lovers 
malady of Heroes.'* Whereof I coulde produce 
six hundred examples, ( as the proverbe ys, ) were 
yt not that I avoyde tedious prolixytye. 

Fo : 6. pa : 2. ['' Manye a Jlorence."2 In 
whiche note you expounde a fiorence to be ij* 
Frenche, and a gelder to be the same in Dutche. 
Wherein you mistake the valewe o^ Xh^^orens^ 
$uche as was vsed in Chancers tyme ; ^whiche 
taking the name of the workemenne, bieing Flo- 
rentyneSy (of the terry torye of Florence inltalye,) 
were called Florens ; as sterlinge money took 
their name of EsterlingeSj who refyned and 
coyned the silver in the tyme of kinge Henry the 
seconde. For two shillinges Frenche ys not 
equall in valewe (as I nowe take yt) to two shil- 
linges Englishe; and much lesse equall to the 
fiorcns in Chancers tyme, whiche was of the 
value of three shillings, and fowre pence, or half 
a noble ; or, at the leaste, of two shillinges tenne 
pence farthinge, as apperethe by recorde and 
history e; some of them being florens regalU 
Whereof you shall fynde, in the recorde of pellis 
exitus in the Exchequer in Michelmas terme 41. 
Ed. 3. this note : Bartholomeo de Burger she mi- 
liti in denariis sibi liberatis in parte solutionis 
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FLORBNORUM cU scvto pretu petii iij*. iiij'* 
sibi debitis de illis 30000 florenorum de scuto ni 
quibus Rex tenebatur eidem Bartholomeo pro 
Comite de Ventadoure prisonario sua apud Bd- 
lum de Poyters in guerra capto, et ab eodem 
Bartholomeo ad opus Regis empto, vt patet per 
litterds Regis pateiites, quas idem Bartholonieus 
inde penes se habet. In dors. De summa siA^ 
scripta per breve de magna sigillo, inter mandata 
de Term. Michael is de anno 36 — ;xx". To the 
valewe whereof agreeth Hipodignui Mustria, 
pa. 127, where, setting downe the ransome of 
thfe Frenche kinge taken at Poyters to the valewe 
of three milliones of Jlorens, he sayeth, " of 
whiche florens duo valebant vj*. viij**.'* These^^o- 
rens the same Walsingham in another place calkthe 
scutes or Frenche crownes, pa. 170, sayinge. Res 
quidhn Francie pro stui redemptione solvit regi 
An^lie tres milliones scutorum, quorum duo va- 
lent vnum Nobile, videlicet, sea^ solidos et octo 
denarios. Whiche scutes in lyke manner, in the 

* 

tyme of kinge Henry the sixte were of the same 
valewe, as apperethe in Fortescues Comtticntaries 
of the Lawes of Englande. But as those florens 
for the redemptione of the Frenche kinge were 
of the valewe of half one noble ; so at the tyme 
of that kings reigne there vwre also one other 
SOTte oi florens, not of lyke valewe, but conteyned 
within the price of ij*. x**. q. called florene r^- 
gales; as apperethe in this record, of Easter terme, 
of pellis exitv^ before-sayed, where yt is thus 
1 
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entred on the sixte of Julye : Gmscardo de An- 
gles, damino de pleyne marti/ne, in denariis &ibi 
Uheratis per manus JValteri Hewett militis in 
pretio 4000 florenorum regalium pretii petit — 
ij\ x"*. q, de quihus florenis regalibus 7 compur- 
tantur pro tribus Mobilibus, eidem Guiscardo 
debitis. Whereby you see the meanest of these 
florens did exceed the valewe of ij'. Frenche, (al- 
though you sholde equall that with ii'. Englishe, ) 
as yt did also in other Countryes. For in the 
Low Countryes at those dayes yt was much aboute 
the valewe of iij*. iiij'*. beinge halfe a pistolet 
Italiane or Spanyshe. For so sayethe Heuterius 
Delphicus^ in the Historye of Burgundjje, in 
the lyfe of Phil ppe le hardye> lyving at that 
tyme, and sonne to the Frencbe kinge taken pri- 
soner by the Englishe. Heuterius' wordes be 
these: Illustris viri al'torumqv£ nobilium mors 
adeo Comitem commovit, vt relicta obsidione ex- 
ercitus ad commeatus ducendos in proxima loca 
distribuerit. Decern milliltis florenorum ( moneta 
JBelgica est semipistoletum Itaucuu pende$is) pro 
Anglicani aliorumque nobilium cadwoerum re- 
demptione, etc. 

Fo : 7. pa : 2. For unseriall you will vs to 
reade cerriall ; for cerrus is a kynde of tree lyke 
an oke, bearinge maste ; and therefore by your 
correctione yt sholde be ''a garland of greene 
oke cerriall/* But for the same reasone (be- 
cause cerrus ys a kynde of oke as ys also the 
U x) 1 judge yt sholde not be redde cerriall, but 
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unseriall, ihat ys, (yf you will nedes have this 
worde cerriall^ ) a garland of greene oke not cer^ 
rially as who sholde saye she had a garland of 
greene oke, but not of the oke cerriall, and there- 
fore a garlande of oke unseriall^ signifyinge a 
garlande that was freshe and greene, and not of 
dead wannyshe color as the oke cerriall in some 
parte ys. For the cerrus, being the tree whiche 
we comonly call the holirxC oke, ( as Cooper also 
expoundeth the ilex to be that which we call 
holme,) produceth two kyndes; whereof the one 
hathe greater, and the other lesser acornes; whose 
leaves beinge somewhat greene on the one syde, 
• and of an over-russett and darky she color on the 
other syde, were not mete for this garland of 
Emelye, whiche sholde be freshe and greene on 
everye parte, as were her younge and greene 



yeres, lyke to the goddesse to whome she sacry- 
fyced, and therefore a garland of greene oke 
nnseiiall; not beinge of oke cerriall. For yf 
yt had byn oke cerriall^ yt wolde haue shewed 
tltiskyshe and as yt were of deadyshe leaves, and 
not freshe and orient as Chaucer wolde haue her 
garlande. And this for your expositione of urt" 
serially in some parte; for I wolde suppose that 
this worde unseriall doth not vnaptly signifye 
perfectione of color : so that the having a gar- 
lande of greene oke unseriall, doth signyfye the 
oke to be grene' and unseriall, that is, '( as some 
do expounde this worde unseriall,) unsered, un- 
, singed, unwithered, of freshe color, lyke unto 
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the oke qiiercus whiche hath no sered nor withered 
color in his leafes. And yt was of necessytye 
that Emelye (sacryfysinge to Diana) must haue a 
garlande of the gi^ene oke quercus^ because that 
they whiche sacryfyced vnto. Diana, otherwise 
called Hecate, (which name is attribute' to Diana, 
as Natalis Comes affirmeth with Statins in his 
Achilleis in his first booke sayinge. 

Sic vbi virgineis Hecate lassata pharetris, 

being Diana adorned with her bowe and arrowes, 
called also Trivia because Luna, Diana, and He- 
cate, were all one, whereof Virgil speaketh, 

Tergeminamque Hecaten, tria virginis ora Dianae,) i 

were adorned .with a crowhe of the greene oke 
quercus, because that Hecate was wont to be 
crowned therewith, as hath Pierius Valerianus in 
his 51 booke of Hieroglyphes, sayinge, Hecate 
quoque quercu coronari solita est. For. although 
quercus be consecrate to Jupiter, because he gave 
his oracles in the same in Sylva Dodonea, and 
therefore called Jupiter Dodoneus ; yet Antiqutye 
adorned and crowned Diana Hecate with the same 
crowne also. Wherefore I conclude, since Emelye 
had a garlande of greene oke, (as Chaucer of 
purpose addeth that worde greene to explane unr 
seriall, whiche signyfyeth unsered, unparched, 
unwithered in every parle, not lyke to the oke 
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cerriall, whoSfe leafe on the one syde is duskyshe 
^ though y t were somewhat wither^, ) that the 
same word unseriall must stand unamended, as 
well (as I sayed before) by .youre owne correc- 
tione and the nature of the worde, as for that 
Diana, called Hecate, was crowned with the oke 
quercus and not with the oke cerrus. But yf 
you obiecte to mee that, in this place, yt must 
be a garlande of oke cerriall accordinge to the 
wordes of Chaucer in another plac^, because that 
he in The Flower and the Leafe (newely printed 
by you ) hath these wordes ; 

I see come first all in theire clokes white 
A companye that were for deligbte : 
Chapletts freshe of okt serriall 
Newly BpTonge; and Trompctts they were all; 

I denye that therefore in the Knightes Taie yt 
must be oke serriaU. For yt may well bee, thart 
suchmeane persons asTrompetts might be crowned 
with so base an oke as the serriall ys, wbiche I 
call base in respecte of the oke quercus (dedi- 
cate to the god Jupiter) whcrewithe Hecate was 
crowned, and whereof garlands were gyven to the 
Romans for their noble deserts in the warres, as^ 
apperethe in the quemall crowne gyven to those 
whiche had saved a cytyzen. Wherefore Chaucer 
dothe rightly (and of purpose with great iudg- 
ment in my conceyte) make a difference in the 
chaplettes of the Trompettes and the garlande of 
Emelye, in that the, Ti»ompetts chapletts were of 
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oke serriall newly spronge, and not come to per- 
fcctione, whiche yet yf they had byn perfecte 
wolde not haue byn so oryent and greene on both 
sydes as ys the pke quercus, wherewith he wolde 
haue this Emelye crowned; as was her goddesf 
Hecate ( to whom she dy d sacryfy ce ) accustomed 
to bee. For so in tymes past (as I sayed before) 
the sacryfycer should be adorned with garlandes 
pf suche thinges, as were consecrate to the goddes 
to whome they sacryfyced. For whiche cause 
alao I am not moved, though Caxtone in his se- 
conde editione do call yt an oke serriall. • For I 
knowe X^otwithstandinge his fayre prologe of 
printing that by a true copye) there be manye 
imperfections in that Booke. 

Fo : 9. pa : I . For eroerye you will us to reade 
eyfher. But the sencc ys good, as well that they 
dyd ryde on everye syde of hym, as of eythei^ 
8yde of hym. For they bothe coulde not ryde of 
everye syde of hym, no more than « they both 
coulde ryde of ey ther syde of him ; and therefore 
they two ryding on everye side of hym, canne 
haue none other constructione than that the one 
did ryde of the one syde and the other on the 
other side. And therefore an over-nice correc- 
tione, thoughe some coppies'do warrant yt. 

Fo: M). pa: L For scwe only the intellecte, 
you woulde haue us to reade '' and also the in- 
tellecte.*' But yf you well consider the wordes 
of Chaucer, (as 1 haue donne in all the written 
copy eg whiche I haue y ci «eene, ) his meaninge 
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ys not that the intellecte was wholy gonne, as yt 
wolde bee yf you sholde reade " and also the in- 
tellecte" for '^ save only the intellecte/' For 
Chancers meaninge ys, that all his strength and 
vitall spirites aboute his outwarde partes were 
gonne, save only the intellecte or vnder»tandinge, 
whiche remayned sounde and good, as apperethe 
after by the followinge worded: For when deathe 
approched, and that all outwarde senses fayled, 
he [Arcite] yet cast eye vppon Emelye, remem- 
bringe her, though the cheifest vitall spirit of his 
heart and his strengthe were gonne from hym. 
But he coulde not haue- cast his eye vppon 
Emelye, yf his intellecte had fayled hym. Yet 
yf you liste to reade " and also the intellecte/* 
yt may after a sorte sqm^j^t be borne withall, 
notwithst^ndinge that a^PBinfe at strength is 
loste; and a parenthesis (Save only the intellecte, 
without more,) will make the sence good in this 
•ort as I have here pointed yt : 

• 

And yet moreouer from his armes two 
The vitall strengthe is lost; and all agoo 
(Save only the intellecte without more) 
That dwelleth in his hart sicke and sore 
Gan faylen: When the hart felt death &c. 

Fo: 10. pa : 2. For armes straughte you wolde 
reade yt haughte; when straughte is more sig- 
nyficant (and more answerable to Chancers wordes 
whiche followeth) than haughte ys. For he 
Dpeaketh of the bredth and ppredinge of the. 
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boiighes or armes or branches of the tree, whiche 
this worde straughte doth signyfye, and is more 
aptlye sett downe for stretched than this word 
haughte, whiche signyfyeth catchinge holde, or 
holdinge faste, cr (yf you will streyne yt againste 
liis nature) stretching on heigh; whiche agreeth 
not well with Chaucers meanynge. For these be 
his wordes : 

And twentye fadome of bredth armes straughte; 
That is to say, the boughes were so broad, &c. 

Fo : II. pa: !• For all forgotten is his vas^ 
salagCf you wolde haue vs reade '^ for ajl for- 
gotten is then his visage;*' a thinge mere im- 
pertinente. For the forgettinge of his visage 
and personage is not material 1, nor [is it] re- 
garded of anye to haue his face forgotten; but yt 
is muche materiall (and so ys Chaucers mean- 
ynge) that his vassalage, and the good service 
donne in his youthe, shold be forgotten when he 
waxethe olde. And therefore yt must be '^ his 
vassalage forgotten;" as presently- after Chaucer 
sayeth. Better for a manne to dye when he is 
yonge, and his honor in price, than when he is 
olde, and the service of his youthe forgotten ; 
whiche I coulde dilate and prove by manye ex- 
amples ; but I cannott standi longe vppon euerye 
pointe, as well for that I wolde not be tedioi» 
vnto you, as for that ley sure serveth me not there- 
unto. 
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Fo: 13. pa: 1. For lothe you bidde vs reade 
Uefe; which annotacione neded not to baue byn 
there sett downe> because the verye worde in the 
texte is lefe. 

Fo: 14. pa: 1. Tor knocked yon resde cough^ 
td; but, the circumstance considered, (although 
they may both stande^^ yt is more probable that 
he [Absolon] knocked at her [the Carpenter's 
wife's] windowe, than that he coughed. For al- 
though those wordes '' with a semely sownde" 
may haue relation to the voyce, yet they may a* 
well and with as much consonancye haue reference 
to a semely and gentle kynde of knockinge at the 
windowe as to the voyce; and so his raeanypg^ 
was by that sound e to wake her, whiche wolde 
rather be by the noyse of a knocke than of a 
coughe. For so he determyned before to kndcke» 
as apperethe in these verses, when he sayed. 

So mote I thryve, I dfaall at coefces crow 
Full privily knocke at his windowe : 

And so apperethe by the Tale afterwards that he 
knocked, as he did before, although he coughed 
also at the latter tyme; for he knocked twyce. 

Fo : 23. pa : 3. For Surrye you read Rmsj/e. 
True yt is, that some written copies haue Rtissye, 
and some Surrye. And therefore indifferent after 
the written copies^ and some auncient printed 
copies before my fathere editione. But yf I sfiall 
intcrpone my opynione, I wolde more willingly 
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(for this tyme) receve Surrey; because yt is 
most ly kelye that the Tartarians whiche dwelt at 
Sara (a place yet well knowen^ and bordering 
vppon the lake Mare Caspium,) are nerer to 
Sonia or the countryes adioynynge called Syria, 
than to Russia. For as Hato the Armeniane, in 
his Tartarian Historye, sayeth, the cyttye of Sara 
was auncyently the famous cyttye of the countrye 
of Cumania; and the Tartarians obteyned the 
kingdome of Syria in the yere 1240, whiche must 
be in .the tyme of the fyrst Tartarian emperw 
called Cuius canne, beinge (as I suppose) he 
whome Chaucer nameth Cambiuscan, for so ys 
fit in] the written copies, such affynytye is there 
betwene those two names. And, as I gather, yt 
was after that tyme that the Tartarians had warres 
in Russia. But I leave yt indifferent at this tyme,. 
meanynge further to consider of y t. 

Fo : 31. pa: 2. For these wordes, *' that may 
not saye naye," you reade " there may no wighte 
«ay naye.*' Both whiche are good, and both founde 
in written copies; and yet the firste will better 
stande, in my conceyte; because [the king of 
Faerie] there speakinge to his wyfe, he urgeth 
her that she cannott denye y t, because you know^ 
yt and experience teacheth yt; so that these 
wordes, '^ that cannott say naye,'* must be taken 
V spoken of his wyfes knowledge, and so as good 
or ra^er better than *' there may no wighte saye 
naye;" considering^ that these wordes •' that 
cannott saye naye," do signyfye '' whoe cannott 
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8aye naye," in. such sorte that this relatyve (that) 
meanynge ("uohoe) must haue reference to his 
antecedente, i. e. this worde wyfe. 

Fo : 35. pa : 2, For '' He cleped yt Valerye 
and Theophraste/' you saye some wolde haue vs 
reade " Valery and his Paraphraste,*' But as you 
haue left yt at libertee to the reader to iudge, so 
I thinke yt must nedes be Theophraste, as the 
author [of] Policraticon in his eighte booke, ca* 
11. (from whome Chaucer borrowethe almost 
worde for worde a great parte of the Wyfe of 
Bathes Prologe,) doth vouche yt. For the au- 
thor of that booke, Johannes Sarisburiensis, ly vinge 
in the tyme of Henrye the seconde, sayethe. Per- 
tur authore Hieronimo Aureolus Theophrasti 
liber de nuptiis, in quo quceritur an vir sapiens 
ducat vxorem, etc. And the Frenche Molinet, 
moralizinge the Romant of the Rose, and turnynge 
it out of verse into prose, writeth. Ha si i'eusse creu 
Thedphraste, &c. Oh, yf I had beleved Theo- 
phraste, I had never maried womanne; for he 
doth not holde hym wise that marieth anye wo- 
manne, be she fayre, foule, poore, orriche; as 
he sayeth in his booke AureoUe; whiche verye 
wordes Chaucer doth recyte, 

Fo : 38. pa : 2. For this worde Countrye you 
will Vs tb reade Coventry e. But in my written 
copies yt is, *^ in my Countrye" whiche I holde 
the truer and for the sence as good yf not better. 

Fo: 41. pa: 1. This worde niakethe is cor- 
rected by you, who for the same do place wakethe; 
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whiche cannott well stande. For Chaucers worcles 
being, " this maketh the fende/' do signyfye (bjr 
a true coniiersione after the dlalecte of our tongue^ 
whiche with beautye vseth suche trsihsmutacione 
as I coulde gyve you many pretye instances of,) 
that the sence thereof ys, ^^ th^ fende makethe 

this." For whiche Chaucer vseth these wordes 

• 

by transpositione, accordinge to the rhetoricall 
figure Hyperbaton. ''This makethe the fende:'' 
Whiche this ? Anger : for that cometh, ys made, 
or occasioned, by the devill. But yf yt sholde be 
wahethe, then must the sence bee, that this (whiche 
is the anger he speakethe of before) waketh the 
fende; whiche oure offences cannot do; because 
he cannott be w akcd, in that he ney ther slum- 
breth nor slepeth, but alwayes watcheth and 
howrely sceketh occasione to destroy e us, lyke a 
roringe lyone. But yf you will nedes saye " this 
waketh the fende," that is, by conuersione after 
this manner, ^^ the fende waketh this," whiche 
signyfyeth the fende waketh or styrreth this in 
manne; yt may, after a harde and over-streyned 
sorte, beare some sence, whiche yet hath not that, 
energye, spirit, or lyfe, which haue Chancers 
wordes, " this maketh the fende." Whiche wordes 
are in my written copies, and in all written and 
atincient printed copies whiche I have yet scene. 

Fo: 96. pa: 2. Vppon these wordes, *' O 

* Hughe of Lincolne sleyne also, &c." You saye, 

that in the 29, H. 3. eightene Jewes werebroughte 

from Lincolne, and hanged for crucyfyinge a childe 
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of eight yeres olde. Whiche facte was in the 89, 
H. 3. so that you mighte verye well haue sayed> 
that the same childe of eighte yeres olde was the 
same Hughe of Lincolne; of whiche name there 
were twoe, viz. thys younger Seinte Hughe, and 
Seinte Hughe bishoppe of Lincolne, whiche dyed 
in the yere 1200, long before this litle Seinte 
Hughe. And to prove {[that] this childe of eighte 
yeres olde and that yonge Hughe of Lincolne 
were but one, I will sett downe two auctoryties 
out of Mathewe Paris and Walsinghame; whereof 
the fyrste wryteth, that in the yere of Christe 
J 255, beinge the 39. of Henrye the 3, a childe 
called Hughe was sleyne by the Jewes at Lyn- 
eolne, whose lamentable historye he delyvereth 
at large; and further, in the yere 1256, being 
40. Hen. 3, he sayeth, Dimissi sunt quieti 24 
Judcei i Turri London, qui ibidem infames tene- 
hmiiur compediti pro crucijixione ;sancti Hugonis 
Lincolne. All whiche Thomas Walsingham, in 
Hypodigma Neustriay confirmeth; sayinge. A*. 
1255. Puer quidam Christianus, nomine Hugo, 
d Judais captuSy in opprobrium Chrisiiani no^ 
minis crudelit^r est crucifixus. 

Fo : 86. pa : 1 . [Where the sunne is in his as* 
censione, &c.]| You will us to reade for the same. 

Ware the sunne in bis ascensione 

Ne fynde you not replete of humoift hotle. 

For jrf yt doe, &^ 
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But, saving correctione, the former setice is good: 
for these wordes. Where the sunne is in his as 
censione, must haue relatione to' the wordes of the 
verse before, 

Ye be righte coloricke of complexione; 

and then is the sence, that she [the fair Pertelote3 
willed hym to purge, for that he was righte (that is, 
extremely e and in the highest degree) colericke of 
complexione, where (whichesignyfyethwften) the 
sunne is in his ascensione. Wherefore he must 
take heede, that he did not fynde hym repleate 
(at that tyme of the sunnes being in his ascen- 
sione) of hotte humors; for yf he did, he shoulde 
surelye haue an ague. And this will stand with 
the wordes Where the sunne us in his ascensione, 
taking where for when^ as yt is often vsed. But 
yf you fiiislyke that glosse, and will begyn one 
new sence, as yt is in some written copies, and 
saye. Ware the sunne in hiis ascensione ne fynde 
you not repleate, &c. yet yt cannott bee that the 
other wordes, for yf yt doe, canne answer the 
same, because this pronoune relative yt cannot 
haue relatione to this worde t/aw, which wente be- 
fore in the lyne, Ne fynde you not repleate of 
humors hotte. So that yf you will nedes reade 
ware for where, yet the other parte of the fol* 
lowinge verse must nedes be, *' for yf you dde,** 
and not *' for yf yt doe;" vnlcsse you will saye 
that this worde yt must haue relatione to these 
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wordcs, the sunne in his ascensione^ whiche y t can- 

nott have, those vrordes goinge two lynes before^ 

and the pronoune you interpo^ betwenc the 

same and that his correlative t/t. Wherefore these 

v^ordes, for t/f 2/t doe, must nedes-stande as they 

did before, though you will correcte '' Where the 

sunne &c/' and saye " Ware the sunne &c/* 

Whiche y f you will nedes haue, you must cor- 
recte the rest in this sorte : 

Ware the sunne in his ascensione 

Thatyt fynde you not repleat of humors hotte, 

Foryf yt doe, &€• 

But this correctione (savinge, as I sayed, correc- 
tione, ) semeth not so good as the former texte. 

Fol : 86. p? : 3. Vppon these wordes, Lo, in 
the Ijffe of Kenelme we reade, you saye that Ke- 
nelme was sleyne by his sister Quenda ; whiche 
shoulde be Quendrida; as Williame of Malqos- 
berye and Ingulphus have. Whiche Quendrida 
doth^ signyfye Quene Drida; as the author of the 
Antiquytyes of Seint Albons and of the Abbotts 
thereof (supposed to be Mathewe Paris) dothe 
^xponnde yt. For that author, speakinge of the 
vyfe of Oflfa the greate kinge of Mercia, (a wicked 
and protide Womanne because she was of the 
stocke of Charles the greate,) dothe saye, that 
she was called Drida, and being the kings 
wyfe "wag termed Q^iendfida, id est, Regina 
Drida. 
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fo : S7. p : !• Vppon these word^s of Taurus 
iDoasfortf/e degrees and one, you saye that this 
place ys misprinted^ as well in not naraynge of 
the signe> as of the misreckonynge of the de- 
grees, that the two and twentye of Marche the 
sunne is in Aries, and that but eleven degrees or 
thereaboutes, and hathe in all but thirtye degrees. 
In whiche, in seminge to correcte the former 
printe (whiche in truthe deseruethe amendement, 
but not in that order, ) you seme to mee to erre, 
as far^e as heauen and erthe, in mistakinge Chau- 
cers meanynge and his wordes, as well for the 
daye of the monthe, as for the signe. For where 
you suppose that Chaucer meanethe the two and 
twentithe daye of Marche, you mistake yt. For 
although yt should be the 23 of the monthe, as 
the printed booke hathe; yet canne yt not be the 
22 daye of Marche, but must of necessytye be 
the two and twenty the of Aprille; and so the 
signe Taurus trulye named. But first I must 
•saye, the number of the dayes is misprinted; for 
where yt is twentye dayes and two, yt must be 
(and so are flfiy written copies) thirtye dayes and^ 
two; whiche must be the seconde of Maye, as 
you shall well see by the wordes of Chaucer. For 
ivhether you reckon thirtye two dayes, withe the 
truthe, as hathe the written copye; or twentye 
two dayes, with the printe; yet must you be- 
gynne to reckon them from after the last of Marche. 
For so dbthe Chaucer; sayinge Marche was com 
pleate, in these' wordea : 

^2 . 
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When the monlhe in whiche the worlde hegaH, 
That hight March, when God first made man. 
Was complete, and passed were also 
Since M^che byganne, &p. 



.Whereby you see, that you must bfegynne to 
reckon the number of dayes from the tyme of 
.Marche complete; and then woulde the signe faH 
out to be in Ta/urus. Yf you holde you to the 
printe for the i82 daye after Marche, which is 
the 22 daye of Aprill in which the sunne is aboute 
xi degrees in Taurus; or to the written copye 
of thirty e two dayes, which is the seconde of 
Maye at what tyme the sunne ys also aboute some 
xxi degrees in Taurus; the signe is not misrec- 
koned or misnamed, as you suppose. Neither 
canne these wordes. Since Marche beganne, heipe 
you to reckon them from the begynnynge of 
Marce, as you seme to doo; because they must 
answere and be agreeable to the former worde«i pf 
Chaucer, whiche sayethe Marche was complete; 
and, for that we shoulde not doubte thereof he 
iaddethe also farther, end passed were also since 
•Marche beganne; where the worde beganne ys 
misprinted for begonne, that is, since Marche be 
gonne, this word begonne being put for is gonne, 
or gonne bt/, or departed. So that the genuyne 
sence thereof is. When March was complete, and 
also were passed, since March is gonne^ or gonne 
by, or departed. For, ia many olde Englishe 
wordes, this syllable be is sett before ; to make 
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yt' more signyficant, and of force; as for mone 
we s3Ye bemone; for sprincled, hesprtncled; for 
dewed, bedewed, &c. as in this case for gonne ys 
sett downe begonne. But although there be no 
misnaminge of the signe, yet y t is true the de- ' 
grees of the signe are misreckoned ; the error 
whereof grewe, because the degree of the signe 
is made equall with the degree of the sunne as- 
cended above the horizon, beinge at that tyme 
xli degrees in heighte from the horizon. But to 
remedye all this, and to correcte yt accordinge 
as Chaucer sett yt downe in myne and other writ- 
ten copies; and that yt may stande with all ma- 
thematicall proportione, whiche Chaucer knewe 
and observed there ; the print must be corrected 
after those written copies ( whiche I yet holde for 
sounde till I maye disprove them) having these 
wordes; 



When that the month in whiche the worlde beganne. 
That hight Marche> when God first made m^nne. 
Was complete, and passed were alsQ 
Since Marche begonne thirty dayes ^nd two; 
Befell that Chanteckre in all his pride. 
His seven wives walkinge him bemde. 
Caste vp his eyen to the bright sunn^ 
That in the signe of Taurus had yrunne 
Twenty^ degrees and one and somewhat more; 
And knewe by kynde and by none other lore 
That yt was pryme, and crewe with blisful stev^n: 
The smine> quoth he, is clomben vp on heaven 
Fortyf? degrees and one, and more, ywis, &c^ 
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And that this shoulde be mente xxxij dayes after. 
Marche^ and the seconde of Maye, there be mariye 
reasons^ besides those that Chaucer nameth; 
ivhich are> that the sunne was not farre from the 
middle of his ascensione^ and in the signe Taurus, 
Further, since I am now in Chanteclere's dis^ 
course, I must speake of one worde in the same 
deservinge correctione, whiche I see you over« 
slipped. And because I thinke you knewe not 
what to make of y t, ( as indede by the printinge 
few menne canne vnderstand yt,) I will sett 
downe the correctione of the same; being the 
worde MereturickCj farr corrupted for Mercenr 
rickCj in Saxon CDejiecenpyke which is the king-^ 
dome of Mercia; for so was Kenelme the sonne^ 
and Kenulphus the fether, both kinges of Mercia ; 
the one reignynge 36 yeres, and the other mur-f 
dred by his sister ^uendrida, as ys before noted, 
And that yt is the kingdome of Mercia, the ety-!* 
mon of the worde doth teache ; for jiy k in the 
Saxon tonffue signyfyeth a kingdome j mejiccn 
signyfy eth markes or boundes or marches of coun-t 
tryes: So that Mercenricke is regnum Merciie, 
or the kingdome of Mercia, or of the boundes so 
qalled, because all the other Saxons bounded 
vppon the same, and that lykewise vppon themj 
since that kingdome did lye in the middle of Eng-r 
land, and conteyned most of the shires thereof. 

Fo ; 90, pa ; 2. For pillourc^ you will vs to 
reade pellure^ signifyinge furres* But althoiigl^ 
ikp Cler^ye ^N^fe furxes^ and som^ of thftm hac( 
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their outwarde ornamentes thereof when they. 
came to their service, as the Chanons had their 
grey amises; yet in this place; to shewe the 
proude and stately ensignes of the Clergye, he 
there nameth the Popes crowne, j^nd the Cardi- 
nalls piUoures, yf I be not deceved. For euery 
Cardinall had, for parte of his honorable ensignes 
borne before hym, certein silver pillars ; ^s had 
Cardinall Wolsey, in the tyme of kinge Henrye 
tfie eighte; and Cardinall Pole, in my memory. 
Sq that pilloure in that place is better than pel- 
i^re; because pilloures were a note of more 
jpride and ;naiestye (against whiche the Plow- 
manne dpthe enveye in those wordes, ) than in the 
wearipge of furrcs. 

Fo; 90. pa: 3. For these wordes. With change o( 
many manner of meates, you woulde have vs reade, 
Thetf eate of many manner of meates. Touchinge 
whiche^ although the sence stande well, yet sure 
Chaucer followeth this matter in many staves toge- 
ther with this prepositione cum, (with,) and thi^ 
coniunctione e^, (and;) — ^as, ■' With pride misledd 
tibe paore,a|id wtYft money filled manye a male, &c." 
so he contynuethe yt still with that prepositione, 
^^ with ch^ge of many meates;" whiche is as 
good as the otl^er; for euery one knowjeth Chau* 
cers meanypge to be that they eate of many 
meates, when they haue change of many pieates; 
for why shoulde they haue change of meates, but 
for vary^ye to pleafie th^ pala|;es taste in eatynge. 

In the n^u fLU^Sfi, fof mi/t^r^ mc then one or tvi» 
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you teacbe vs to reade, " mytew they weave mo 
then one or two;" whiche, methinkethe, nedeth not. 
For the wearinge of their myters is included in 
these wordes. And myters more then one or two. 
Whiche wordes are curteyled for the verse his 
cause, that the same mighte kepe an equall pro- 
portCne and decorum in the verse, whiche would 
be lengthened one foote or sillable more than the 
otiier verses, yf your readinge shoulde stande. 
But yf you saye, that in this and other thinges I 
am overstreyghte-laced and too obstinately bente 
to defende the former printed editione, in that I 
woulde rather allowe an imperfect sence, and 
suche as must be vnderstoode when yt ys not fully 
expressed, than a plain style; I will answere withe 
a grounde of the lawe, quod frustra fit per plura 
quod fieri potest per pauciora^ and quod subin-^ 
telligitur non deest. Wherefore yt is nedelesse 
to make that playner by addit5ne of wordes, 
when yt maye be as well conceyved in any rea- 
sonable mens vnderstandinge without such a:ddi- 
t5ne. But on these and suche petit matters, I 
will not nowe longe insiste, (being things of no 
greate momente, ) vntill I haue ftirther examyned 
more written copyes to trye, whether wee shall 
, reade the oldc texte or your newe correctione. 
Fo : 122. pa : 2. The lordes sonne of Wind^ 
sore. Vppon these wordes you saye, this maye 
seme strange bothe in respecte that yt is not in 
the Frenche, as also for that there was no lorde 
Wiiidsore at those dayes. But yt semeth to m? 
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-more strange that these worded shoulde seme 
strange to you, not to be in the Frenche, where 
you shall fynde them. For thus hathe the Frenche 
written Romante, as maye appere in the old 
Frenche vsed at the tyme when the Ilomante was 
composed, in this sorte : 

Pris a Franchise lez alez 
Ne sai coment est appelles, 
Beaus est et genz, se il fiit ores 
Fuiz au seigneur de Guindesores: 

Wliiche is thus englished: Next to Fi^ancMse 
went a young bacheler, I knowe not howe he 
was called, he was fat/re and gentle, as yf he 
had byn Sonne to the lorde of Windsore Where 
in olde Frenche this word fuiz ( vsed here as in 
manye places of that booke) is placed for that 
Whiche we wryte and pronounce at this daye for 
jU% or Jitz, in Engiishe sonne. And that it is 
here so mente, you shall sep in the Romante of 
the Rose turned into prose, moralized by the 
Frmich Molinetj and printed at Paris in the yere 
1621, who hathe the same verses in these wordes 
in prose: A Franchise s'estoit prins vn ieune 
iacheler de qui ne scay le nome, fort bell, en son 
temps Jilz du seigneur e de Guindesore. Whiche 
you mighte have well seene, had you but remem- 
bered their orthographie, and that the Latyne^ 
Italiane, Frenche, and Spanyshe have no doble w, 
as the Dutche, the Engiishe, and suche as haue ztfy^ 
nylye with the Di^tcfae j since th^y ^me fdr doU^ w . 
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(ft letter oomone to vs) these two lettera gu, as 
in Gulielmus, which we wryte Willielmw; in 
guerra, which we call and write warre ; in Gual- 
terus, which we write Walter; in guardeine, 
which we pronounce and \yrite vmrdeyne; and 
suche lyke; accordinge to whiche in the Frcncbe 
yt is Guinde3ore for Windesore. For your other 
coniectures, why that Chaucer shoulde inserte 
the lordes son of Windesore, they are of no great 
momente; neque adhuc constat that Chaucer 
translated the Romante, when Windsor Castle was 
in buildinge. For then ^ suppose that Chaucer 
was but younge; whereon I will not stande at 
this tyme, no mwe than I will that there w^ no' 
lord Windsore in those dayes ; although I suppose 
th^t Sir William Windsore, being then a worthye 
knighte and of great auctorytye in Englande ami 
in the partem beyond the seas vnder the kinge of 
Epglande, migbte be lord Windsore, of whom the 
Fr^nche to<ike notice, being in those partes, and 
by them called seigmure de Windesore, as eucry 
gouerniPr was called seigipeure /emongst them. 
Byt whether be were a baron or no in Englande, 
1 pannott yet saye; because I haue not my booke 
of Soj^ops of Barons to PaHiamente i^ my handea 
a^ this instante, 

F^: 171. pa: 3. By ordall, Jkc. Vppon whiche 
ymjwxite thus. " OrddUa is a tryall of chastytye, 
through tike fyre, as did Emma, mother of tha 
Coftleasor; ot ells over hotte bumynge couUeni 
^ yroji, bacefoote, as did Puacgunde, &c/' But 
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in this describinge definitione you have comytted 
manye imperfect5ns. ' First, that ordall was a 
try all by fyre, whiche is but a species of the 
ordall ; for ordalium was a try all by fyre . and 
water. Secondlye, that yt was a try all of chaS" 
tity, whiche was but parcell thereof; for the 
ordall was a tryall for manye other matters. Third-t 
lye, you saye yt was by goinge through the fyre, 
when the fyery ordall was onlye by goinge on 
hotte shares or coulters, or by holdinge a hotte 
pece of yrone in the hande, and not going 
through the fyre. Fourthlye, that Emma, mothef 
to Edwarde the Confessor, receved this tryall by 
goinge through the fjnre: but she passed not 
through the fyre as you brings her for an ex- 
ample of your ordall, but passed barefoote vppon 
nyne bumynge shares, fowre for her selfe, and 
fyve for Alwyne bishoppe of Winchester, with 
whome she was suspected of incontynencye ; 
whiche historye you maye see at large in RanuU 
phus Higden, in his Policronicon, li: 6. ca: 23, 
and in other authors; of whiche ordall I coulde 
make a longe and no coinone discourse ; of the 
manner of consecrating the fyre and water; how 
yt was vsed emongst the Saxons before, and the 
Normans since, the Conq«cste; aiul of many 
o&er thinges belonging vnto yt. But I will 
passe them ouer, and onlye deliver to you a 
thinge knowen to fewe; how this ordall was con* 
tynued in Englande in the tyme of kinge Johne, 

^ ^pp^retb in Qausn 17. JohiSf m. g5, vntiU 
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yt was taken awaye by the Courte of Rome; and 
after that, in Englande, by the auctorytye of 
kinge Henrye the tliiMe, whiereof you shall fynde 
in the Towre Patent. 3. H. 3. mem. 5, where yt 
speakethe of iudgmente and tryall by fyre and 
water to be forbydden by the Church of Rome, and 
that yt shoulde not be vsed here in Englande ; as 
apperethe in the wordes of that record: Illis vera 
^ui mediis criminibus rectati sunt, et quibus 
competeret indicium ignis *oel aqua si non esset 
prohibitum, et de quibus si regnum nostrum, 
abiurarent nulla Jieret *postea malejiciendi sus- 
pitiOj regnum nostrum abiurent &c. 

Fo : 246. pa : I . Speaking of the storJce, you 
saye that Chancers wordes " wreaker of adultery e" 
shoulde rather be '^bewraj/er of adulterye;" 
whiche in truth accordinge to one propryetye of 
his nature may be as you saye, but according to 
another propryetye of his nature yt should be 
'^ the . wreaker of adulterye," as Chaucer hathe 
it ; for he ys a greater wreaker of the adulterye 
of his owne kynde and female than the bewray er 
of the adulterye of another kynde, and of his 
hoste^se on the toppe of whose howse he har- 
boreth. Tor Aristotle say eth ( and Bartholpmeus 
de proprietatibus rerum, li: 12. cap. 8. with 
many other auctors) that yf the storke by any 
meanes perceve that his female hath brokecj 
spousehedde, he will no more dwell with her^ 
but stryketh and so cruelly beateth her, that h^ 
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will nbt Surcease vntill he hathe killed her yf he 
Hiaye, to wreake and revenge that adulterycf. 

These and suche lyke in my conceyte are woi*- 
thye to be touched in your Annotacons, besides 
other matters whiche you haue not handled; where- 
of (because tyme requirethe after all this tedious 
treatyce to drawe to an ende) I will not now 
treate; but 6nlye speake a litlc more of fyve 

ESPECIALL THINGES WORTHYE THE AKIMADVEBSSNE. 

Of whiche the fybste ys, that you make the 
Plowmans Tale to go next before the Persons 
Tale, suffering the Persons corrupted Prologue 
to passe with this begynnynge. By that the Plow- 
manne had his Tale ended; when all written 
copies, (whiche I coulde yet see,) and my fa- 
thers editione, haue yt. By that the Manciple 
had his Tale ended. And because my father 
coulde not see by any Prologues of the other 
Tales, ( whiche for the most parte shewe the de- 
pendancye of one Tale vppon another,) where to 
place the Plowmans Tale, he putt yt after the 
Persons Tale, whiche, by Chaucers owne wordes, 
was the last Tale; as apperethe by the Persons 
Prologue, where the hoste sayeth, that euerp 
manne had tolde his Tale before. So that the 
Plowmans Tale must be sett in aame other place 
before the Manciple and Persons Tale, and not 
as yt ys in the las^ editdne. 

Another things ys, that yt would be good that 
Chaucers proper Workes were distinguished from 
th^ adulterat and suche as were not his; as the 
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Testcwtenfe of Cressyde, tKe Letter of Cvfide, 
and the Balade begynnynge / have 'a ladyt 
whereso she be, &c. whiche Chaucer never com- 
posed^ as may sufficientlye be proved by the 
things themselves. 

The THinDE MATTER ys, that in youre epistle de- 
dicatorye to Sir Roberte Cecil you saye, *^ This 
Booke when yt was first published in printe was 
dedicate to kinge Henrye the eighte/' But that 
is not so. For the firste dedicatione to that kinge 
was by my father, when diverse of Chancers 
Workes had byn thrise printed before; whereof 
two editions were by Willm Caxtone, the firste 
printer of Englande, who first printed Chancers 
Tales in one cohimne in a ragged letter, and 
aftCT in one colomne in a better order^; and the 
thirde editione was printed, as farre as I remem- 
ber, by Winkin de Worde or Richarde Pinson,^ 
the seconde and thirde printers of Englande, as 
I take them. Whiche three edit^ns beinge vcrye 
hnperfecte and corrupte occasioned my father 
(for the love he oughte to Chaucers learnyng) 
to «eeke the augmente and correctone of Gbaii- 
cere Workes, whiche he happily fynyshedf the 
sameboing^ since that tyme, by often printing 
much corrupted. Of this matter I shoulde have 
V Upoken first of all, because yt is the first imper- 
fect5ne of your paynfull and coinendable labors. 
Yet because the proverb ys Better late than 
never, I hold y t better to speake of y t here then 
not «t all 



Thte FOUBTHE THiNGB ys> thlt, in th^ Catalogue 
of the Auctors, you haue omitted mahiy auctors 
vouched by Ghaucer; and therefore did rightlye 
intitie yt. Most, and not AH, of the Auctors eitfed 
l>y GeflFrye Chaucer. 

The PYFTE MATTER ys in- the J^omdnte of tht 
Rose, fo; 144, that the worde HarcAdes [ot ff^ 
voltes^ in this verse. 

My kinge of Harol^cs sboltje thoa be> 

must, by a tnetathesis or transipogitioiie of Ac let- 
ters, be Harlates, and not Haroltes^ and the verse 
thus. 

My kkige of Harhtes shalt thou be. 

And so ys yt ki tiie cditOiic of Chaucer's W«?ka, 
printed in anno Bomiai 154^, iccordlnge to the 
Frenche moralizatioiie of Molinet, fo, 149. ivbere 
he is called '' roye des Rtbduldes" Tvhiche is, 
the kinge <rf Ribaides or Harlottts or evill and 
ivicked persons ; 2m officer of great iaccompte ih 
tymes paste, (and yet vsed in the Courte <« 
France but by anodief n^e, ) in scane parte be- 
inge tfee office of die mairfmll v€ Englande. All 
whiche, because you shall not diinke I dreame, 
( Aough yt may senie strange to tbc igmarant to 
have so greate an officer intituled of suche ba^fe 
persons as to be called kinge or governor of Rf' 
ibmade$,) you sliail hcare Jofaes Tylli«s(in his 
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seconde booke De Rebus Gallicis vnder the titld 
de prefecto pretorio regis) confirme in these 
\vordes: In domesticis r^gum constitutionibus^ 
qms proximo capite nominavimus. Jit mentio 
KEGis RiBALDORUM, officH domestict, quern semper 
opqrtet stare extra port am pretorii, &c. And a 
Jitle after the explanynge of their office, he add- 
eth; sic autem appellantur, quia iam turn ho-- 
mines pei^diti ribaldi, et ribaldje mulieres puel- 
Iceque perdita^ vocantur. Regis nomen snperiori 
aut iudici tribuitur, quemadmodum magnus 
Cuhicularius dicitur Bex Mercatoimm^ &c. 
Where he maketh the Regem Ribaldorum an ho*- 
norable officer for manye causes, as Vincentius 
Luparius in his fyrste booke of the Magistrates 
of France doth ^Iso, vnder the title of Rex Ri- 
baldorum et Provostus Hospitii; makinge the 
iudex pfrttorianus and this red^ ribaldorum or 
provbstus hospitii to seme all one; addinge fur- 
ther (after manye other honorable partes belong- 
inge to this office) that meretricibus aulicis hos- 
pitia assignare solebat. Iti whiche pointe, hcftht 
for orderin^e and colrectinge the harlottes and 
€5vm persons followinge the Courte of Englande, 
( whiche w the duty of the Marshall,) the Frenche 
and wee agree, Wherefore, touching thiit parte, 
you shall heare somewhat of the Marshalk office 
sett downe and founde in the Customes, whfche 
Thomas of Brothertone (sonne to kinge Edi^rele 
the fyrete) challenged to his office of Mar^ 
srfuhyp; where,, emongst other thinffes. are these 



iwrdcfi: Eorum (whiche was of the Marshall* 
deputyes exectUinge that he should ells do 
hym selfe) virgqtam a meretricibus prohibere et 
deliberare; et habetj ex consuetudine, Maris- 
callus ex qu41ibet ma^trice communi infra metas 
hospitii inv^ntsl iiij*. prime die. Gtua, si iterum 
invent a in Ballivgi ^ud inveniatur, capiatur; et 
caram SeneschaUo inhibmritur ei hospitia Regis 
et Regime et liberorum suorum, ne iterum ingre-- 
diatur, &c. And so afterwande shewethe what 
shall be done to those women, yf they be founde 
agaync in the Kinges Courte, in suche sorte, that, 
as by Tillius, this Rex Ribaldorum his auctorytye 
was over homines perditos, mulieres puellasque 
perditas : And that y t was, by Luparius, to assignc 
to Ribaldes lodginge out of the Courte, ( for so 
modestye willeth vs to vnderstande, because they 
should not oflTende and infecte the Courte with 
their sighte and manners,) so ys yt our Marshal Is 
office to banyshe those harlottes the Courte, and 
bestowe them in some other place, where they 
might be lesse annoyance. ' Wherefore I conclude 
with the Frenche, and the former edit5ne of 
Chaucer in the yere of Cbriste 1543, that Folse 
Semblance was of righte to be made kinge of 
flq^rlottes, who woukle mightely be offended to 
haue them holden of the conditions of False 
Semblance. Nowe here be nugic in the Romante 
of the Rose, \ cannott (as the proverb ys) take 
my hand from the table, fyndinge so manye over^ 
Bightes in the two last editiones, but must ispea^e 
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of one thing more, deserving correctionc, in 
tliese wordes of the Romante, fo. 116 of the last 
impressGne : 

Amidde saw I Hate stopde. 

That for wrathe and yre and onde - 

Semed to be a Minoresse; 

Where this worde Minoresse shoulde be Mo- 
wresse^ signyfyinge a mover or styrrer to de- 
bate. For these be the Frenche verses in the 
oldest written ropye that euer was to be founde 
in Englande, yf my coniecture fayle me not, by 
the age of the Frenche wordes, which are these : 

Euzeuz le milieu vi Hayne, 
Qui de courouz et datayn 
Sembla bien estre moueresse, 
Et courouse et teucerresse, 

Beinge thus englyshed, as of righte they oughte, 
accordinge to the Frenche: 

Amydde sawe I Hate stonde. 
That of wrathe and yre and onde 
Semed well to be mooveresse. 
An angry wighte and diyderesse, 

Whiche word mooveresse the learned Molinet, in 
his moralization of that Romant^ doth turne into 

s. 

ducteresse, a leader or leadresse; so that they 
agree yt shoulde not be a minoresse, but a moo* 
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i^eresse or leadresse of and to anger and yr?; 
anye of whose wordes will as well and rather 
better fitt the sence and verse of Chaucer, and 
better answer the Frenche originall and mean- 
ynge, than the inserted worde Minoresse. 

Thus hoping that you will accepte in good and 
frendlye parte these my whatsoever conceytes 
vttered vnto you, to the ende Chancers Workes 
by much conference and many iudgmentes mighte 
at lengthe obteyne their true perfectSne and 
glorye, as I truste they shall, yf y t please God to 
lend me tyme and leysure to reprinte, correcte, 
and comente the same after the manner of the 
Italians who have largely comented Petrarch; I 
sett end to these matters; corny ttinge you to God, 
and me to your curtesye, 

Clerkenw^l Greene, 

the xvi of december 1599. 

Your lovinge frende, 

FRANCIS THYNNE. 
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TESTAMENTUM JOHANNIS GOWER, 

£4? Begistro Archiep. Arundel^ Parte prima, 

foL 256> a. b. foL 257. a. , 

- Ibt Dei nominb Amek, Ego Johannes GoWer 
compos mentis, et in fide catholica ad misericor* 
diam divinam domihi nostri Jesu Christi ex toto me 
commendansj condo testamentum meum sub hac 
forma; In priihis lego toimam meam Deo crea-^ 
tori meo, et corpus ad sepeliendum in ecclesia 
Canonicorum beate Marie de Overes in loco ad 
hoc specialiter d^pntato. Et lego Priori dicte 
ecclesie qui pro tempore fuerit quadraginta so* 
lidos. Item lego Subpriori viginti solidos. Item 
lego cuilibet Canonico sacerdoti Deo ibidem ser- 
vienti xiij* et iiij"*. cieteris vero Canonicis ibidem 
noviciis lego cuilibet eorum sex solidos et viij**. ut 
omnes et singuli e^equias sepulture mee devociiis 
colant> orantes pro J^^* htm l^o cuilibet ra- 
lettD ipfra . portas dicti Prioratus Priori et Con-^ 
ventui servient! dijos solidos, et cuilibet garcioni 
xij^ I$em lego ecd^§iie beate Marie Magdalene 
xl. solidps ad liiminada et ornamenta dicte ec« 
cle^ie. Item leg<pt sacerdoti Jbidan parbcK x. 
solidos^ . ut oret et oraifi fajciat pro me. Item lego 
magist^o clerico ibidem iij% Item lego sabcle* 
lico |j% Item l^p iiij ecclesiis parocb* in Sout*- 
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werk, viz. sancte Margarete, sancti Georgii, slncti 
Olaui^ et sancte Marie Magdalene iuxta Ber- 
mundesey, cuilibet earum singillatim xiij*. et 
iiij**. ad ornamenta et luminaria ut supra* Et 
cuilibet sacerdoti paroch. sive rectori in cura 
ibideni pto tempore resident! et ecclesie servient 
sex', et octo*^. ut orent et orari jm-o me in suis 
parochiis faciant et procurent. Item lego ma- 
gistro Hospitalis sancti Thome martiris in Soothe- 
werk xl*. et cuilibet sacerdoti ^ui est de gremi# 
dicti Hospitalis in eodem servient! vj*. et viij^. ut 
larent ibidem pro me. Item lego cuilibet sorori 
professe in dicto Hospital! iij*. et iiij'. et^ cuilibet 
earum ancille infirmos cwstodient! xx**. Item lego 
cuilibet infirmo infra dictum Hospitale languenti 
xij^. Item lego singulis Hosprtalibus subscriptis» 
viz. ssncti Tbome Elsingspitell^ Bedlem extra 
Byschopus-gat^ seint Mauy spkell juxta Westm. 
cuilibet sorori ubi sunt sorores in dictis IIos|^« 
talibus professe una cum ancitlis et langueMlbini 
ibidem^ ut percipiant singillatim mode ut supm. 
item lego cuilibet doimium leprosonmi in subur^ 
Wis London, deccm*. ad distribuendum inter 



eoisdem^ ut orent pro me. Item lego ftriori de 
Elsingspitell xl*. et cuilibet Canonico sacerdoti 
ibidem professo sex*. €t viij*. 'ut orent |3iro me. 
Hem lego ad servicium altaris in Oapella sancti 
Johannis Baptiste in <jua corpus meum sep^ien- 
^tum e»t, viz. duo vestimenta de panno serico 
cum toto eorum apparatus quorum unum est ^e 
Slew Saudkffu mixium de^ colore tAbo, et Mhnd 

6 
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Vestimentum est de albo serico. Item lego ad 
scrvicium dicti altaris unum missale grande et 
novum eciam et tmum calicem novum, unde 
voluntas mea est quod dicta vestimenta una cum 
Jttissale et calice maneant imperpetuttm tantutn- 
modo ad servicium dicti altaris, et noii alibi. 
Item lego Priori et Conventui quendam magnumt 
librum sumptibus meis noviter compositum, qui 
MartUogitwi dicitur, sic quod in eodem specia-* 
Jea memonam scriptam secundum eorum pro- 
missa cotidie habere debeo. Item lego Agneti 
uxori mee c^. legalis monete. Item lego eidem 
fii ciphos, unum cooperculum, duo salaria, et xij 
codiaria de argento. Item lego «idem omnts 
lectos meos et cistas tina cum apparatu aule, pa- 
netre, coquine, et eorum vasis et omnibus uten- 
siliis quibuscunque. Item lego eidem unum ea- 
Mcem et unum vestimentum pro altare ^uod -est 
infra oratorium bospicii Inei. Item volo <}u^, si 
dicta Agnes uxor mea diiicius me vivat, tunc 
ipsa libere et pacifice, immediate post mortem 
meam, percipiat omnes redditus michi debitos de 
firmis Maneriorum meorum tarn de Southwell in 
Comitatu Nofrt. quam de Multon in Com. Suffl 
prout in quodam scripto inde confecto sub sigillo 
meo neenon ^sub sigillis aKorum plenius constat! 
pcrterit. Htiius autem Testamenti facio ^t c<m- 
stituo executores meos, viz. Agnetem uxorMi 
mieam^ dominum AmaMum Savage militem, do- 
minum Rogerum Armigerum, dominum Willel- 
mum Denne canonicum Capelle domini Regts^ €t 
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Johannem Burton clericiim, Dat. infra Prioratum 
beate Marie de Overes in Sutwerke in festo As* 
flumpcionis' beate Marie a*, dni millesimo cccc™*. 
octavo. 

. Tenore presenciura nos Thomas^ etc. Notum 
facimus universis quod vicesimo quarto die mens. 
Octobris anno dni millesimo cccc~*. octavo in 
Manerio nostro de Lamhith probatum fuit coram 
nobis Testamentum supra scriptum pro cp. ^tc. 
cuius pretextu etc. Administracioque on^niura 
bonorum dictum testamentum concern, vbicunque 
etc. dilecte in Christo filie Agneti uxori sue exec, 
in eodem Testamento nominate commissa extitit 
et per eandem admissa in debita forma iuris. Re- 
servata nobis potestate, etc. In cuius rei etc. 
Dat. dici loco, mense, et anno supradictis et nostre 
translacionis terciodec. anno. 

Noverint universi per presentes etc. quod nos 
Thomas etc. de fidelitate dilecte in Christo filie 
Agnetis relicte et executricis testamenti et bono- 
rum administratricis Johannis Gower nuper de- 
functi, cuius testamentum per nos nuper de pre- 
rogativa nostre Cant, ecclesie pro eo quod idem 
defunctus nonnulla bona optinuit in diversis dioc. 
nostre Cant, provinc. dum vivebat et tempore 
mortis sue tunc extitit approbatum, et adminis- 
tracio bonorum eiusdem dicte Agneti commissa 
de et super administracione, etc. confidentes 
ipsam ab ulteriori etc. In cuius rei etc. Dat. in 
Manerio nro de Lamhith vij"^ die mensis No- 
v^mb. A', dni millesimo cccc"*. octavo, etc. 



DEED TO WHICH JOHN GOWER IS A 

WITNESS. 

Ea^ Curtis Jkfarchionis de Stafford. 

Omnibus hanc cattanvvisuria vel audituris Ro- 
bertas dd Ranclif de Stitenham Salutcm in Domino. 
Noveritis me d^isse concessisse et hac carta mea 
eirographata confirmasse Jdh^nni filio meo et 
Emme uxoii eius^t heredibus de corpcaibus ednin- 
dem legitime procreatis medietatem tociud Me- 
suagii mei versus, occidentem et tres bovatas terre 
cum omnibus pertinenciis suis in villa et territorio 
de Stitenham. Habendum et tenendum predictis 
Johanni et Emme uxori eius et heredibus ex cor- 
poribus' eorundem legitime procreatis medietatem 
tocius Mesuagii mei et tres bovatas terre cum 
omnibus pertinenciis suis libertatibus et afiamentis 
quoquo modo spectantibus de capitalibus dominiis ^ 
feodi illius per servicia inde debita et consueta 
in perpetuum. Concessi eciam predictis Johanni 
et Emme uxori eius et heredibus de corporibus 
suis Ifegitime procreatis revercionem alterius me- 
dietatis Mesuagii mei et tres bovatas terre in 
villa et territorio de Stitenham post decessum 
meum et Christiane uxoris mee remanentis dictis 
Johanni et Emme uxori eius et heredibus de 
corporibus eorundem legitime procreatis in per- 
petuum. Et si contingat quod dicti Johannes et 
Emma uxor eius obierunt sine herede de cor- 
poribus eorundem legitime procreate ut predictum 
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est tunc omnia predicta terras et tenements 
cum omnibus suis peFtinenciis l*ectis here£bu9 
dicti Roberti remaneant in perpetuum. In cuiutf 
rei testimonium parti huius carte cifographate 
penes predictos Johanneih et Emtnaih uxot'em 
mns resideati sigilki sua apposuerunt. Hiis tes* 
libus JoHANKs Gown WiUielmO M^ftenss J^ 
fcanne Aleytf Soberto deHelmesley Rogearp Tojunep 
/^aliis. Dat. apud Stitbnham die Mercurij pro^^ 
pQBt festum Paacfa. Msio dni w!T. cce^. (fffdmt* 
f^eaimo sexto. 

Indorsed, 1346. Ig^m Gowtf^ Wittim <mi^» 
S\ Jc^ Gower tiie Poet. 
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GOWER AND CHAUCER. 



I. Gower's French Balades, and Smaller Poems. 

Op this curious and valuable Manuscript^ I have 
thought it incumbent upon me, as a proper mark of 
attention to the readers of the History of English 
Poetry, to give, with considerable additions and 
some corrections, the account which the author 
of that elaborate and elegant Work has printed in 
the Appendix to his secoqd volume. The addi- 
tions and corrections are made in consequence 
of having been indulged, as the late Mr. Warton 
was, with the use of this Manuscript. 

In the present Marquis of Stafford's library at 
Trentham*, there is a thin oblong Manuscript on 
vellum, containing some of Gower's poems in 

* Sec Warton't IJist. Eng. Poetrfi toL ii* App. uffi» g. K 
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Latin, French, and English. By an entry in the 
first leaf, in the hand-writing and under the sig- 
nature of Thomas lord Fairfax, Cromwell's gene- 
ral, an ^mtiquary, and a lover and collector of 
CJurious manuscripts, it appears that this book 
was presented by the poet Gower, about the 
year 1400, to Henry the fourth; and that it was 
given by lord Fairfax to his friend and kinsman 
Sir Thom^ Gower, knight and baronet, in the 
y^ar 1656. ^y. another entry, lord Fairfax ac^ 
knowledges to have received it, in the same year, 
^s a present, from that learned gentleman Charles 
Gedde esquire, of saint Andrews in Scotland; 
and at the end are five or six Latin anagrams on 
Gedde, written and signed by lord Fairfax, with 
this title, '^ In nomen venerandi et annosi amici 
mii Caroii GeddeiS By king Henry the fourth 
ic seems to have been placed in the royal library : 
it appears at least to hav« been in the hands of 
king Henry the seventh, while earl of Richmond, 
from the name Rychemond inserted in another of 
the blank leaves at the beginning, and explained 
fey this note, ** Liber Henrici septimi, turrc Co^ 
mitis Richmond, propria manu script/' This ma* 
nuscript is neatly written, with miniated and il-*- 
luminated initials; and contains the foUowiwg 
j>ieees. 

i. An English panegyrick in stanzas, with & 
Latin j>r<!)logit>e or i^nbrick in seven he^^oeOei^, 
on king Henry the fourth. This poem, commonly 
called Carntefi de pacts commendationt in tandevn 
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Henrici gtmrti, is printed in Urry*s edition of 
Chaucer's Works. 

ii, A short Latin poem in elegiacks^ which Mr. 
Warton asserts to be on the same subject. The 
minute title of it, however, is at the close of the 
English poem, and does not exactly accord with 
Mr. Warton's assertion. ^Explicit carmen de 
pacts CQmmendadone quod ad laudem et memo-- 
riam serenissimi principis domini Regis henrici 
quartz suns humilis orator Johannes Gower com-' 
posuit. Et nunc sequitur epistola in qua idbm 
Johannes pro statu et salute dicti domini sui 
APUD Altissimum devocius exorat. It begins, 

t Rex cell deus et dominos^ qui tempora solus 
Condidit, el solus condita cuncta regit^ &c. 

This is followed by ten other very short pieces, 
both in French and jLatin, in praise and comme- 
moration of king Henry. 

iii. Cinkante Balades, or Fifty Sonilets in 
French. The §title, and part of the first Sonnet, 
are mutilated. They are closed with the follow- 
ing epilogue and colophon: 

II O gentile Engleterre a toi iescrits. 
Pour remembrer ta ioie qest nouelle^ 

; ♦ MS.&Li.b. 
t At in MSS. CotL Otho, D. i. 4* 
t Mr. Warton says, French and MngluB. But not ont of the pieces If i 

IngUth. The first three arein French, the fourth in Iditin, perfcct^fbLXi'V 
The remainder, foL 8. a, 8. b, French and Latin, mutilated. . ^ 
S Mr. Warton mody says, <* part of the first is Uitffih^ 
t MS.foLa9. I 



>Qe te-muTFient dtt j«ifaie iloi Hftsn^ 
Par qui dieus ad redreste ta qnwik, 
A dieu ppKceo pnent et cU et ^celle, 
Qil de sa^ace, au fort Roi cqrone, 
Doignt.peas, honour^ ioie, etjprosperite* 

Espticiunt carmina Johannis Gower que GcMice 
composita Balabes dicuntur. 

iv. Two short *L5itin poems in elegiaclcs ; the 
first beginning, 

a 

\ 

Ecce patet tensus ceci Cupidinis arcus, 
Ytide sagitta volans ardor amoris erit: 

the seconcli 

O natura viri^ potuit quam toUere nemo, 
Wee tamen excusat quod facit ipta makiin. 

V. A French poem, impec&ct at ithe bcgin-^ 
ning, 6ht the DignUgf or EoxceUeobse qf Mar- 
riage^ in one beok. The subject is illustrated 
by evktapies. As no part of this poem was e^er 
printed, Afr. Warton transcribed one of the 
stories. 

QuaJiter Jason, uxor em suam Medcam relinr 
quens, Creusam Creontis regis filiam sibi carna- 
litir coptdavit. Verum ipse cum du6bus Ifittis 

* Both ia foL 49* b* Ms. 

f Mr» Warton rcadsy without mithorityy/mffff 
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Li prus Jason qeu lisle dc Colchos 
Lc ioison dor pour laide de Medee 
Conquist dont il donour portoit grant looi 
Par tout le in<mde encourt la repftoiot^ 
La ioefne dame oue soi ad amenee 
De son pays en Grece et lespousa 
Ffrenite espousaile dieus le veng^ra, 

Qant Medea meulx qui de eetpe en repot 
Ove 8on mtn et qefte »f oit p6rt€ 
Deux fils de luy lors changea le purpoi 
El qdle Jason pecmerfwiit obli^ 
Had del tout Medeam refuse 
Si prist la file au roi Creon Creusa 
Ffrenite espousaile dieux le vengera. 

Medea qot k coer de dolour cloos 
£n son corous et ceo fuist grant pite 
Ses ioefnes fils queux ot ladis en clos 
Veniz ses costees ensi com forseuee 
Deuant ses oels Jason ele ad tue 
Ceo qeu fiiist fkit pecche k fortuna 
Ffrenite espousaile dieus le vengera* 

Towards the end of the piece, the poet intro* 
duces an apology for any inaccuracies^ which, as 
an Englishman, he may have committed in the 
French idiom. 

Al universite de tout le monde 
JOHAN GrOWER ceste Bakde envoic 
£t si ieo nai de Krancois la ia€|onde 
iP9rd^)C|tz,m$ii qet feo.d^ <jw forsvoie. 
f^ siH Engl^is^ i^i quier par tiele voie 
E^e excise mi is ^[iDoiqMe mills enc^e 
Lamour parfit en dieu se iustifie. 

H 2 
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It is finished with seventeen Latin verses, be- 



ginning. 



Qjuit sit vel qualis sacer ordo connubialti^ 

and ending, 

Hinc vetus annorum GOWER sub tpe roeritoram 
Ordine sponsorum tutus adhibo thoruro. 

After which follows the poet's relation of liis 
blindness, as in some manuscripts of the Confessio 
Amantis, &c. 

Henrici quarti primus regnf fuit annus 
Quo michi defecit visus ad acta mea^ &c. 

The French poem, Mr. Warton observes, occurs 
at the end of two valuable folio manuscript£[, il* 
laminated and on vellum, of the Confessio 
Amantis, in the Bodleian Library, viz. MSS. 
Fairfax, iii. And NE. F. 8. 9. Also in MSS. 
All Souls College, Oxford, xxvi. And in MSS. 
Harl. 3869. [Old Catalogue] And, 1 may add, 
in MSS. Trin. Coll. Cambridge, R. 3. 2. Iii all 
these, and, it is probable, in many.;oAcrs, this 
French poem is properly connected with the Con- 
fessio Amantis by the following rubrick: '' Puis 
qil ad dit cif devant en Englois par voie des- 
sample la sotie de celhxy qui par amours aimie 
par especial dirra ore apres en Francois a tout 
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Ic monde en general vn traitie selonc les auc- 
tours pour essamplier les amatits marietz au fin 
qils la foi de lour seinte^ espousailes purront per 
fine loialtie guarder et al honour de Dieu salue- 
ment tenir/* 

But the Cinquante Balades, or fifty French 
Sonnets abovementioned, are, as Mr. Wart >n con- 
tinues, the curious and valuable part of Lord 
Stafford's manuscript. They are not mentioned 
by those who have written the life of this poet, 
or have catalogued his works. Nor do they ap- 
pear in any other manuscript which Mr. Warton 
and I have examined. Ritson, in his Bibliogra- 
phia Poetica, after mentioning these balades 
merely as some of Gower's poems, might pos- 
sibly induce the reader to think, that they 
exist in Cambridge. '' * Some of his smaller 
poems are preserved in a MS. of Trinity College, 
Cambridge ; and, it may be, in other collections ; 
but, possessing little or no merit, are likely to 
remain in obscurity." The Trin. Coll. manu- 
script (as I shall presently she>v) possesses not 
these rarities. 

But if they should be discovered in any other 
manuscript, Mr. Warton has ventured to pro- 
nounce, that a more authentick, unembarrassed, 
and practicable copy than this before us, will not 
be produced; although it is for the most part 
unpointed, and obscured with abbreviations, and 

• Bibliog. Poet. xSoa, p. 25. 
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with tho^e mi^pelUngs which flowed from a scribe 
unacquainted with the French language. 

To say no more, however, of the value which 
these little pieces may derive from being sq 
scarce and so little known, they have much real 
and intrinsick merit. They are tender, pathetick, 
and poetical ; and place our old poet Gower in 2^ 
more advantageous point of view than that in 
which he has hitherto been usually seen. I know 
not, Mr. Warton conclude^, if any even among 
the French poets themselves, of this period, have 
left a set of more finished sonnets : for they were 
probably written when Gower was a young man, 
about the year 1350. Nor had yet any Englisk 
poet tres^ted the passion of love with equal deli* 
cjHcy of sentiment, and elegance of composition, 
Mr. Warton then transcribes four of these balades 
as pomrectly and intelligibly, he says, as he was 
able ; although \^ confesses, there are some line» 
which he could not exactly comprehend. The 
vcfbal inaccuracies in Mr, Warton's transcripts 
are here faithfully corrected; and the addition of 
the 48th balade from the manuscript is also giv^n, 

BALADE XXX. 

Si com la nief, quant le fbrt vent tempestcv 

Pur bake inier se tome a ei et la, 

Bi$a daine, ensi men coer nianit en tempes^ 

Quant le danger de vo parole orra, 

Le nief qe votre bouche soufflera, 

Ale fait siglor sur le peril de vie, 

Qest en danger /alt quil mcra supplic. 



Roit Vluxei, slcom ttffm 4i^ 1^ ^i^, 
Vers son paij^ dn Tetrvfr tfs^ sf^%. 
Not tiel piottii ^ pevi) eti Udokstt^ 

£t le danger d!» C\ret» ewebcipfl^ 
Q,e le paour nest plbs de ma^ partie^ 
ilest en danger fait quil mera supplie, 

Danger qui lolt damoiw toiMie la fe»^ 
Vnqes vn me^ de €«tif(»rt ne sosit^ 
Ainz plus cruel qe Qost la fier-e b<ist« 
Au point qpaat dcmgep me rasponddra.. 
La chiere porte et quasil le nai dirra^ 
Plusque la loort R^toie eelle oie 
fiest en dg>ngerfah piil merek mipflie. 

Vers vous^ m% hotm dain«> horQ)ii» cellar 
Qe danger manit an ¥otre cosapaiBiet^ 
Cest bakbde ea mom message irm 
test en danger fakqfiiknmminfj^ 



, BALABE XXXIV^ 

Saint ys^9tiin« rAmour, et la Nature, 
Des toutz ois^als ad en gouernement, 
X)ont chascun deaus, semblable a sa meaure^ 
Vne compaigne boaeste ason talent 
Eslist^ tout dun accord et dun asseni^ 
Pour celle aoule laiat a covenlr ; 
' Toutes les autPfis car nature apr^t 
V K coers est le corps fait obeir. 

Ma douks diMne^ cnai Jte finii aafui^^ 
Qjc ieo Tous ai esUeu aemblablemanfi 
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Sar toutes auifes entes a deatuie 
De mon amour si tresf Eitjereiiient;^ 
Q,e riens y fait pourquoi ioiouaement; 
De coer el, corps ieo vous voldrai sertiir^ 
Car de reson cest une experiment^ 

V H coers e^t le corps fait obepr^ 

Pour remeOibrer iadis celle aTenture 
De Alceone et Ceix ensement^ 
w Com dieus muoit en oisel lour figupe^ 

Ma volente serroit tout tielement 
Q^ sans envie et danger de la gent. 
Nous porroions ensemble pour loisir 
Voler tout francs en votre esbatement 

V li coers est le corps fait obeir. * 

Ma bel oisel, vers qui mon pensement 
Seu vole ades sanz null contretenir 
Preu cest escript, car ieo sai Toirement 

V li coers est le corps fait obeir. 



BALADE XXXVI. 

Pour comparer cejolif temps de Maij, 

Ieo le dirrai semblable a Paradis; 

Oar lors * chantont et merle et papegai, 

Les champs sont vert, les herbes sont floris; 

Lors est Nature dame du paijs: 

Pont Venus poignt lamant au tiel assai^^ 

Sieifcontre amour nest qui poet dire nai. 

• Chatamt is the true reading. Mr. EUij, who has rightly corrected Mn 
Waitoii ia the prf cediBg line, here follows Mr. W.*t corrupt reading of 
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^ Qliant tout ceo yo\, et que ieo penserai^ 

Coment Nature ad tout le, monde susprwy 
]>ont pour k temps se fait miuote et gai, 
Et ieo des auires sui souleni horspris. 
Com al qui sanz amie est vrais amis. 
Nest pas mervaile lors si ieo mesmai, 
^tencontre amour nest qui poet dire nai. 

En lieu de rose, urtie cuiHerai, 

Dont mes chapeals ferrai par tiel devis, 
Qe tout ioie et confort ieo lerrai. 
Si ceHe soule eu ^ui iai mon coer mi^ 
Selonc le ponit qe iai sovent requis, 
Ne deigne alegger les grie& mals qe iai, 
Rencontre amour nest qd poet dire nai. 

Pour pite querre et pourcbacef t intris, 
Va ten balade ou ieo tenvoierai, 
Qore en certain ieo Iai tresbien apris 
flencontre amour nest qui poet dire nai* 

BALADE XLIII. 

Plustricherous qe Jason a Medec, 
A Deianirc ou q* Ercules estoit. 
Plus q* Eneas q'auoit Dido lassee. 
Plus qe Theseus q* % Adriagne amoit. 



* }Ar. ^s omits this stanza, in his elegant and judicious remarkf oa 
Gower, as heing, from the mistakes ^of the tnuiscriber, scarce^ intelligible 
Specimens of the Early Eng. Poets, vol. i. 171. . 

f Entree, i. e. admission to the presence of hi^ miscreii» Ellis, ut tupi^ 

I Ariadne. 



Ou Demophm quttit PMMs oublkrit, 
Te tmni% hekfl^ ^mermdlv soll9ie> 
Dont cbantemi^ dtnore eB' hmh' end^cift 
C^ ma dai09tt ^ fidsi Bmicm met itne^ 

Vnqucs Ectop cpma ^I^anfcasflce, 
En tiele hwte a* Treie ne samioit^ 
Qe tu tout mid nes deniz le lit couche 
Amis as toutes quelqcie» tttm <!bi€^ 
Ne poet ehflldir tmiiB qane fbniHe ftubit. 
Si es comun plus <|e la hatte foie, 
Helas^ tp k finHune me de^it> 
Cesi ma dekmr qefimt amioois mt$ iaic^ 

De t LancdWJ si ftiissi^ Fsmembre^ 
Et de Tristans, com il se contenoit, 
JGeneridcs, fiFlorevii, KParTtti^i 

I 

* Penthesilea, 

f Sir Lancelot's IntHgue with C^ura, kipg Anliur*i que^n, and skr 
Tristram with la Bel Isoulde, incidents in Arthur's romance, are, as Mr. 
Wartmi observes, made the subject of one of the stories of Gqwer's Fre.|ie)| 
poem just citedt of w|uch I will transcribe the firs( stanza ; 

Communes sont la cronique et listoirt 
Pe Lancelot ^ Tristani ensonent, 
^nqore manit lour sotie en memoire, 
Popr essampler les autres du present^ 
Cil qest guartii et tdU? garde pretft ; 
Droits est quil poftc mitmes la Wat^ 
C^ htal nstl pat ^u^r9 *9 shastU* 

X Gtntrii^i a raitatt istsf% M-. Wkr^n, of which I know flothHig, tttuit bf 
•omiptty written; 

§ Chaucer's JViff •/ Saiba Tale^ as Mr. Tywhitt, Mr. Warton, tn4 
others have observed, is founded on t|ie story of Florent, a knight of Rome, 
who delivers the king of Sicily's daughter from the enchantmentrof her step- 
mother, liu stpry it also in Howct** Cwfttm AmanHt^ whi^ it generally 
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Chascun des eeaux sa ioidtie giutfddit; 
Mais tu, h6la0> qest ieo qe te fersvoil 
De moi qa ioi ianms raill iear hhoi^ 
Ttf es a largpe et ieo 8ui en destroit» 
Ces^ ma dolour qe fyiu amieou ma io^ 

Pes toutz les maW lu qe» le phis maloil^ ' 
Ceste compleignte a ton oraille envoie 
Sante me laist, et langouF me recoil 
Cest nta dolour qefum wnieoU ma ioitu 



BALADE XLVHL 

Amour est vne cl»>se merveiloyse^ 

Pont mills porra sauoir le droit certein ; 

Amour de soi est ki foi trieberouse> 

Qe plus promette et Ebetns apporte au meiii, 

I^ riche est pouere^ et le courteis ¥ikin> 

I^espine est moUe^ et la rose est irtie ; 

£n totUz errours amour $e iustijk. ^ 

tupposcd to be Ae origM^ of Chaucer's tale. Gower probably borrowed hit 
narrative from the Gesta Romamrum. Mr. Ellis pronounces the story, as related 
by Gower, to possess considerable merit, and to be told in the poetV best 
banner. In his elegant and ingenious publication, Mr. £lfis has accordingly 
liven Oower's FUnnt. Specimens of Barly Eog.Poets, veL i. iZu dau Mir, 
Warton here notices the rpmance of Le Bone Florence de Reme^ and says he 
Juiows not if thb be Shakspeare's Florentiue or Florentio / which romance Mr, 
Ritson remarks, has not the remotest allusion to the story of Fhrknti Mo* 
»cnce being a lady, the empercur's daughter. Observ. on the Hist, of Eng^ 
Poetry^ 4to. i7Sa, p. 28. See also Mr. Steevens on the Taming of ibi 
ISArew, A. L S. y. who proves the deformed hag, f* Florentius hvty* to be 
ill allusion to Gower*s tale. 

I Far TaetQfe^ that is, says Mr. Warton* Partenope Part|ienopeuij| 
one of Sutius*s heroes, on whom there is an old French romance. Mr. Rit- 
len eerrecu this inaccuracy, by observing that the romance li that of Perte^ 
p0pes» Gmtte de £ioh, %fam9\it rmmtdt^miein fcfUoh rhjiae. liAqiir. Im 
tlpances^ yol. i. p. civ« 
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La micr eat douK tt la doulcour merdouse^ 
Labour est ease, et lerepos grievein> 
Le doel plesant, la seurte perilouse. 
La halt est bass> si est le bass haltein; 
Qant len mieulx quide auoir tout est en vein, 
Le lis en plour, le sens tome en folie : 
En touiz errouri amour x iustifie. 

Amour est vne voie dangerouse, 

Le p^s est loign^ et loign remanit {»*08chein. 
Amour est chose odible et graciouse^ 
Orguil est humble, et seruice est desdeign, 
Laignelle est fiere, et le leon huinein, 
Loue est en cage la merle est fbrs baine : 
En touiz errours amour se iustifie. 

Ore est amour saluage> ore est soulein. 
Nest qui damour poet dire la sotie. 
Amour est serf, amour est souerein : 
£» tovJi% erroun amour se iustifie. 



IL Gower's Confessio Amantis.fol. 

# 

This valuable manuscript^ illuminated and on 
yellum, is also in the possession of the Marquis 
of Stafford. A more ancient or more beautiful 
copy of the poem will hardly be found. It com- 
mences with the Epigramma Autoris in Librum 
$uum, which is found at the beginning of the 
poem in Caxton's edition, and at the back of the 
title-pages (inaccurately given however) in the 
editions of 1532 and 1554. A collation with 
this JBEianuscript of passages which I shall presently 
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exhibit from the printed copies, will illustrate the 
importance of the present curiosity. The manu- 
script contains only this poem. It was probably 
a present from the author to one of the Gower 
funnily, soon after the completion of the work, 
towards the close of the fourteenth century. On 
the first leaf are three armorial shields, the bear- 
ings pn which are almost obliterated; but over 
the largest of the three, the poet's crest, a talbot, 
is still conspicuous. 

III. Various Copies of the Confessio Amantis, 
and of other Poems hy Gower. 

In the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
is a large folio manuscript, on vellum, numbered 
R. 3. 2. and entitled Johannis Gower Poemata 
Anglica Gallica et Latina. It was the gift of 
Dr. Thomas Nevile, the munificent master df that 
society in the time of Elizabeth and James I. 
The whole of the first and part of the second book 
are wanting in this noble copy of the Confessio 
Amantis. At th^ end of this poem follow, in 
French, the marriage-examples already noticed 
in the account of the Trentham manuscript. To 
these succeed a few Latin verses ; after which a 
notice of his three principal works occurs, viz. 

Quia vnusquisque prout a Deo accepit aliis 
impertiri tenetur Johannes Gower super his que 
Deus sibi sensualiter donavit villicationis $ue ra-> 
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Clone secundum aliquid alleviare copiens tres 
precipue Ubrot per ipsum dum vixit doctrine 
causa compositos ad aljorum noticiam in lucem 
aerioae ppoduxit 

Prim»s liber Gallico sermone editus }Xi decem 
diiiiditHr partes et tractans de viciis et virtutrbus 
viam precipue qua peccator in penitendo Christi 
misericordiam assequi poterit tota mentis deuo- 
done flnaliter contemplatur. Titulusquc Itbelli 
istius Speculum Meditantis nuncupatus est. 

Secundus liber versibus exametris et penta- 
metris sermone Xatino compositus tractat de va- 
riis infortuniis tempore regis Ricardi IP^ in 
Anglia multipliciter contingentibus ubi pro statu 
et regni composicione devocius exprat. No- 
inenque voluminis huius quod in septem 'dun- 
taxat partes diuiditur Vox Clamantis intitu- 
latur. 

Tertius iste liber in octo partes etc. scilicet^ 
Confessio Amantis. 

The volume concludes with his Latin verses. 
Super multiplici viciorum pestilencia vnde tern- 
fore Ricardi secundi partes nostre specialiter 
inficiebantur ; Contra Demonis astuciam in causa 
Lollnrdie ; and three or four other of his brief 
Latin poems. 

There are three very ancient and valuable ma- 
nuscripts of the Confessio Amantis, as Mr. 
♦ Ellis has observed, in the Bodleian Library ; in 

^ 

* Specimeiis of the Early Eng. Poets, ad. edit, vol i. x'jTi* 
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Ill 



ill ^Iffch the Latin fttemoPMdam of Gower's pcia*^ 
ctpal eompositkms, exhSiiliDg >however in "cack 
«f'ftem some 'variations of tlie language, ^exigts- 
To AfffvrKfeMs nuBBtberedl Hee^oorf NE. ¥. *. <9. 
<he iKwaimsci^, yvhich I have described^ af^- 
proadhes in the preseftt instance ^ery nearly. M^.^ 
Cffie wjis not aware, that the description of Qowei^^ 
three principsfl woite is printed in Casley^s Cata- 
iogue of Are King's Mamiscripte, 17M. 

Of the Spetultmi Medkantk I ana ^nafcle *o 
^fvc any other account, than what is found in the 
'preceding tripartite distinction. Mr. Ehis fbe- 
iieves thfit it feas never been seen by any of our 
poetical antiquaries : Nor does it- exist in the 
Bodleian Library. I agree wnth him, that Catnp- 
fcell, the author of Gower's life in the Biographia 
Srilannica, andWarton, in his History of English 
?*oetry, professing to give an account of its con- 
sents, were deqeived by the ambiguity of a re- 
ference in Tanner; J where, instead of the work 
•in question, a much shorter poem by Gowcris 
intended, viz. Un traitie selonc les auet&urs, 
&c. (giving the marriage examples,) already 
^ cited and described. In the next edition there- 
fore of the History beforementioned, that part of 
the description of the Speculum MeditarHu 

• f Specimens, \it supr.i. 17*. 
I Bibl. Brit. Hib. p. 3 j6. Not« b. 
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namel;^^ that ♦ it enumerates the felicities of cortf 
jugal fidelity by examples selected from variotts 
authors, must be expunged, or rather transferred 
to the shorter poem. And, in the next edition of 
the Biographia Britannica, the erroneous note in 
the life of Gower, must be rectified. It is sur- 
prising that, in the additions to his Bibliographia 
Poetica, Ritson, who ridiculed the least inaccu- 
racy in others, has not only fallen into the mis- 
take of Campbell and Warton, but has citedy as 
his authority, Mr. Ellis, who exposes the errour ! 
Mr. Godwin also f specifies conjugal fidelity as 
one of the subjects of the Speculum Meditantis ! 

The Vox Clamantis, as well as the preceding 
poem, exists only in manuscript. But it is found 
in J several collections; and the best and most 
beautiful copy is believed to be that, which is in 
the library of All Souls College at Oxford. It 
is in seven books of Latin elegiacks, written, in 
the opinion of Mr. Ellis, with some degree of 
purity dnd a tolerable attention to the prosody* 
But, as Mr. Warton has also observed, it is little 
more than a metrical chronicle of the insurrection 
of the commons, in the reign of Richard the se- 
cond. Mr. Warton proves that it was written in 
the year 1397 by the following line in the Bod^ 
leian manuscript of the poem, (No. 294.) '^ Hos 
ego bis deno Ricardi regis in anno." To thq 
AH Souls College manuscript is prefixed a de- 

* 

* HUt. £ng. Poetry, U. ». f Life of Chaucer, du il» 

f Hist. Eng. Poetry, p. 3. Note£ 
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dication in Latin verse^ addressed by Gower 
when be was old and blinds to Arundel, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury ; which is followed by this 
avowal. Hanc Epistolam subscriptam corde 
deuoto misit senex et cecus Jokes GBwer reueren^ 
dissimo in Christo patri ac domino iuo precipuo 
domino Thome de ArundeU, Cantuar^ Archiepo, 
tocius Anglie. primatt, et apostolice sedis legato, 
etc. 

Of the esteem in which the Confessio Amantis 
was formerly held, a particular account appears in 
the first extract which I make from the printed 
copies. It will be proper, however, here to no- 
tice such other manuscripts as 1 have seen, and 
others of note which printed authorities have re- 
corded. 

V. VL The Confessio Amanti^. 

In the University Library at Cambridge, there 
is a copy of the Confessio. Amuntis in folio, on 
vellum, and numbered Dd. viii. 19. It ceases to 
be perfect towards the close of the seventh book, 
Jn the present manuscript Catalogue of the Uni* 
yersity's fine collection, it is unsatisfactorily de*^ 
scribed, '^ An English poem in seven books /" 

In the same collection, numbered Mm. 2. 31, 
is an ancient copy of the same poem, on vellum, 
but imperfect both at, the beginning and end. 
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VII. The ConfeB^U Amanm. 

In the library of Kidney Colleg*, Cambtfdgfr, 
there is a very curious copy of the Confessio 
AnuinUs, in fblio^ oh piipet-^ cousistini; of SOS 
leaves. On fol; 1302. fe. follow Catordi Disticha 
in English vets*, W fefl. SOS. This mswuscript is 
numbered A. 4. 1. 



VlII. fht Cei^f^sHd AmOntU. • : 

In tt« libr&ff <»f Metv College, Oifoitl," there H 
a fc<^ of the Confeisio JbmtintU, desigtiated by 
the following reference in the General Catalogue 
of MSS. in Eng. and Ireland, (foL Oxf. 1697,) 
No. 1230. S86. 



IX. Tht Cdtvf&im Amdfiim. 

In the fibtaf y of CttfJrtiS (Chri«i Colfegi, OX* 
ford, tdere is ii c6p|f of the same poeiii, dii^tt* 
gitished ia the afore^d Catabgue by the bixtiibef, 
1634. ^, 



In the Harleian collection^ Brit. Museum^ No. 



r 
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3490. 2. IS a copy of the Confessio Amantis ; so 
IS No, e494f. 11.---N0. 7184^ in the same col- 
lection, presents the remains of a very fine copy 
also of the Confessio Amantis on vellum, and illu* 
ininated, in large folio. This manuscript, though 
miserably mutilated, is still well worthy, as the 
Rev, Mr. Nares has observed, of- collation ; both 
on account of its antiquity, and on account of the 
care with which it has been written. It is be- 
lieved to be of the fourteenth century. In the 
same collection. No. 3869 is a copy of the same 
poem, with a few smaller poems by Gower. 

There is also in the British Museum, Cott. MSS* 
Tib. A. IV. a copy of the Vox Clamantis,, with 
some of Gower's Latin poems^ in folio, on vel- 
lum. On the back of fol. 8. is a curious painting 
of a man in the dress of the fifteenth century, 
with a bow and arrow in his hand, ready to shoot 
at a sphere ; which Mr. Strutt conceived to be a 
portrait of Gower, and has engraved and pub- 
lished it as such in his Royal and Ecclesiastical An- 
tiquities, where he says that the original is all 
of one colour, viz. dark brown ; but Mr. Planta 
has stated the fact to be, that the drapery is blue, 
and the other parts are of different colours. In 
Tit. A. XIV. 4. Cott. MSS. is a mutilated copy 
of th^ same poem. 
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/ 

XIV. Fragments of Chaiicer, some whereof 

[were] never printed. 

Such is the title of a folio manuscript, on paper, 
in the Pepysian collection at Magdalen College, 
Cambridge, No, 2006. It consists of 391 pages* • 
The contents are as follow. 

Complaint of the Black Knight, p. 1« 

Temple of Glasse, p. 17- 

Prologue to the Legend of Good Women, p. 53, 

Legend of Cleopatra, p. 67. 

Legend of Tisbe of Babylone, p. 71. 

Legend of Dido, p. 75. 

Legend of Hipsipile and Medea, p. 88. 

Priere d Notre Dame, p. 88. 

House of Fame, p. 51. 

Complaint of Mars and Venus, p. 115. 

Complaint of Mars alone, p. 11 9. 

Complaint of Venus alone, p. 1 22. 

Pleyhtif encountre Fortune, p. 124. 

Parliament of Fowles, p. 127. ^ 

Legend of the three Kings of Colen, p. 14S. 

The War between Cemr and Pompey, p. 191. 

A Trandacion of some fragments qf Ckito, p. 21 1. 

Chaucer's Tale of Melibeus, p. 225. 

Prologue to the Parson's Tale, p. 276. 

The Parson's Tale, p. 279. 

Chaucer's Recantacion, p. 377. 

Complaint of Mars and Venus, p. 378. 

Complaint of Anelida and false Arcite, p. 382* 

L' Envoy de Chaucer i Scogan, p. 385. 

Priere 4 Notre Dame, p. 386, 
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La Compleint de Chaucer d sa bourse voUe, p. 388. 
. 'Le bon Counsell de Chaucpr^ p. 389. 
Mercilesse Beautie, p. 390. 

It is noticed, in the volume, that the pieces here 
distinguished by Italicks are not in Speght's edi- 
tion of Chaucer in 1602. The last of these, 
Mercilesse Beautie^ is the ballad printed by Dr. 
Percy in his Reliques of Ancient Poetry, vol. ii. 
No. iii. As to the pretended authenticity of the 
rest, I will shew that, in respect to two of the 
other three pieces, it is merely imaginary ; first, 
by citing the close of The War between Cesar 
and Pompey, where the author, speaking of 
Cesar, says : '^ Touching y* vengyable maner of 
his pitous murthre, I may conclude wyth hym 
that was flour of poetes in owre Englissh tong, 
and the first that euer elumyned owre language 
wyth flowres of rethrick and of eloquence, I mene^ 
my master Chaucer, whiche wrote the deth of 
this myghty emperor, saying 

Wyth bodekyns was Cesar Julius 

Murdred at Rome of Brutus Cassius, 

When mony, land, and regne hadd brought ful lowe; 

Loo, who may trust fortune eny throwe! 

Thus by record of my wyse prudent master afore- 
said, &c. [And] by comaundement of my maister 
I tooke vpon me this litill and compendioui^ trans- 
lacon, after my lytill konnyng to put in remem- 
brance, &c. q. J. de jB." It is plain that this 
pupil of Chaucer, in the preceding^ rhymes, al- 
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ludes to the tragedies of great metf incited in <!he 
JMonJces Talc ; among which is that of Cesar ; 
where his murder *^ by bodekim" is indeed twice 
recorded, and a reflection on the maitability of 
fortune, though not precisely in the words just 
cited,, is also made. The Fr<igments of Cato 
likewise end with the disciple's similar acknow- 
l^gment : 

'* Behold, my maister, this I i till tretyse. 

The whiche is full of wytt and sapience, &c.'* 



XV. The Canterbury Tales of Chaucer. 

This beautiful manuscript is in folio, illumi- 
Bated, and on vellum; and is in the possession of 
the Earl of Egremont, by whom I have been 
obligingly indulged with the examination of it. 
The Tales are given in the following order, viz. 
The Knyghtes Tale, the Milleres, the Reves, the 
Cokes, the Shipmannes, the Prioresses, the Man 
of Lawes, the Squieres, the Marchantes, the Wif of 
Bathes, the Freres, the Somnoures, the Clerk of 
Oxenfordes, the Frankleines, the Second 'Nonnes, 
the Clhanons Yeomannes, the I>octor af Phisick^s, 
the Pardon eres ; at the end of which, *^ Thus ende)^ 
|>e p*donejis tale. And here bygynnej? the prologe 
x>f Thopas/' And after the twenty-one lines, "Here 
bygynne]? j>e tale of Chiauoer by Sir Thopace.** 
Jhen the Tale of Mdibeuei, the Monkea, the 
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NonnM Preistes, the Maiiciples, the Parsoiies ; ^t 
Ae jend of which, " Explicit Fabuk Eectoris/' 
Then, '' Here take)? fe maker of J?is borfce his 
leve." To which succeeds Chaucer's Retractation* 
as it has been called : '' Nowe prey I to hem alle 
&c/' After which, '^ Here endej? j>e boke of 
]>e talys of Cant^bujiy compiled by Greffray Chau- 
cer on whoos soul Jhu crist haue m^cy. Amen/' 
. Underneath which words, are the arms of Percy, 
with other bearings in the shield, encircled bj 
the garter, on one side of which is the letter 
H, on the other the letter P; which were in- 
tended, as I conceive, to designate the original 
owner, the celebrated H^enry Percy, This manu 
script, on account of its age, of the attention 
with which it appears to have been written, of the 
care with which it has been preserved, and of its 
various readings, is entitled to the admiration as 
well as the nicest examination of the future editor 
of Chaucer. 



XVI. The Canterbury Tales, and Qther Poems. 

This is a manuscript, in quarto, on paper, 
preserved in the Library of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and numbered R. 3. 15. It is one of 
those, which Mr. Tyrwhitt describes as having 
been collated or consulted for the purpose of his 
- publication of the Canterbury Tales, but of which 

lie has givfen no particular account. It is cer- 

7 
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tainly deserving of further notice: It seems to 
have been written in the fifteenth century. These 
are its contents. 

Eight goocUie questions with theire aunswcn, fol. 1« 
To the kinges most noble g^ace and to the 

lordes and knightes of the garter, fol. 2. 
Chaucer'^ Prophecy, (so termed in the table of contents,) 

fol. 3. 

Which three poems are printed in Urry's edition 
of Chaucer's Works ; the last of which, the editor 
says, is entitled Chaucer's Prophecie in a book 
in the Ashmolean Museum, No. 6986. '^^^' p, 
162. These prophetical stanzas, printed and ma- 
nuscript, present no material difference from each 
other ; and only a slight variation in eight lines 
which follow them, describing the characteris- 
ticks of a gentleman, I subjoin the prophecy. 

Whan faitbe faileth in prestes sawes. 
And lordes hestes are holden for lawes» 
And robberie is holden purchase. 
And lechery is holden solace ; 
Then shall the londe of Albion 
Be brought to grete confusion, . 

Then follow the Prologue and the Canterbury/ 
Tales. In the Knightes and the Wtf of Bathes 
Tales, the manuscript is a little imperfect. The 
Tales, throughout this manuscript, are accompanied 
with a marginal gloss, in red letters ; sometimes ex* 
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hibiting illustrations of no common interest. What 
adds to the curiosity and value of this volume^ is 
a manuscript copy, at the close of it, of Pierce 
.Plowmans Crede, which has hitherto escaped ob- 
servation. 



XVII. The Canterbury Tales. 

This is also a manuscript, belonging to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, numbered R. 3. 3. It is 
in folio, on vellum, with illuminated capitals, and 
of the fifteenth century. This manuscript has 
been likewise rendered subservient to Mr. Tyr- 
whitt's admirable plan. In his brief notice of it, 
however, there is not that attention paid to the 
contents which seems due. After thg words in 
the Squiers Tale, 

And there I lefte I woll againe beginne, ^ 

there are here, as in other manuscripts mentioned 
by Mr. Tjrwhitt, two lines : 

ApoUo whirleth up his chaire sa highe, 
TiU that the god Mercurius howse liejfye: 

Mr. Tyrwhitt reads, from the manuscripts which 
he consulted, and I have found it so given in 
other manuscripts. 

Till that the god Mercurius howse the size: 
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This manuscript reads he jlye^ which Speght 
also follows. Yet these lines cannot belong to 
this place, according to Mr. Tyrwhitt, who is 
of opinion, *^ that they were originally scrib- 
bled by some vacant reader in the blank 
space, which is commonly left at the end of the 
Squier's Tale, and afterwards transcribed, as Chau- 
cer's, by some copyist of more diligence than 
sagacity." In this maauscript the two lines, pre- 
ceded hy Explicit secunda pars et sequitur pqr^ 
tertia, and followed by The reaste not to it 
founde though sought in divers places, are indeed 
the hand-writing of a scribe in the reign of Eliza- 
beth. But they are certainly written in the s^me 
hand-writing, as the rest of a manuscript of the 
^fifteenth century is, which I shall presently men- 
tion. See p. 139. And why might they not be 
the opening of the third part of the Tale ? The 
language is Chaucer's ; for thus he opens The 
Floure and the Leafe : 

" When that Phebus bis chair of gold so h^h 
'^^ Had whirled up the sterrie sky aloft.'* 

Skelton, in his Crowne of Laim^ell, uses the re- 
markable expression before us: 

Item> Apollo that whirled up his chare, &c. 

The Prologue of the Frankeleins Tale is thus 
noticed in this manuscript, fpl. 108. Hie in- 
cipit Prologus de ffrankeleyn cumfdbula sua de 
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Rokkes de Brytaine. The manuscript lends im- 
perfect in the Fersones Tale fol. 130. b. 



XVIII. The Canterbury Taks, Sec. 

^ In the Publick Library at Cambridge, the folio 
manuscript of the Tales, .numbered Dd. iv. 24, 
has been collated by Mr. Tyrwhitt. It is written 
partly on vellum and partly on paper, and is im- 
perfect both at the beginning and end. Another 
folio manuscript of the Tales, on vellum, in the 
same collection, numbered li. iii. 26, engaged 
the attention also of the same critick. The Publick 
Library possesses another folio manuscript of 
these poems, as yet uncollated, written on vel- 
lum, and numbered Mm. ii, 5. Among the ma- 
nuscripts enumerated as having been subservient 
to Mr. Urry's use, there is one belonging to the 
same collection, of which Mr. Tyrwhitt has not 
thought proper to take any notice, and of which 
the * account given in Urry's Preface is defec- 
tive ; inasmuch as it makes no mention of four-- 
teen folia between fol. 482 and fol. 483, in which 
are contained the following curious pieces of an- 
cient English poetry, written apparently in the 
fourteenth century, viz. The Fragment of .a^ro^ 
.viance; Horn; and J^ssumpfonde notre Damf, 
imperfect. This manuscript consists of 48S foli^^ 
and is now numbered Gg. 4. 27, 

* See No. XI» ill the list of MSS. in tht Preface to VxrfM edition of 
Cbaucer. 
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XIX. XX» XXI. Chaucer* s Troilus and Creseide. 

In the Library of Bene't College, Cambridge, 
is a beautiful copy of this poem, oti vellum, 
which is described, in the published Catalogue <jf 
Manuscripts belonging to that Society, by the 
Kev. Mr. Nasmith. 

The British Museum, Harl. MSS. No. 3943 
presents a copy of the same poem; and No. 4^13 
a part of it. 



XXn. XXm. The Compleynt of f aire Anelida 

andfals Arcite. 

This poem is preserved in the Harl. MSS. Brit. 
Mus. No. 372, and also in No. 7333 of the same 
collection, among many of Chancers tales and 
other poems. Mr. Tyrwhitt, who consulted this 
manuscript, takes no notice, however, of the 
Jtnelida and Arcite being contained in it. 



XXIV. A Complaint of Pitee. 

To this title of the maniiscript is added, '^ made 
by Geffrey Chaucer the [most] aureat poete that 
cuer was fonde in our vulgare, to fore hees days/* 
MSS. Harl. Brit. Mus. No. 78. 27. 



!^*' 



XXIX. Part of the Canterbury Tales. 

This manuscript, containing part of the Can*- 
terbury Tales, is. in the curious collection belbng- 
ing to Sion College, London. It is in quarto, on 
vellum, and numbered MSS. C. 9. It contains 
only the following Prologues and Tales, in this 
order : the Clerk of Oxenfordes, the Wif of Bathes, 
the Freres, and the Sompnoures. In the Venvoy 
de Chaucer, at the end of Patient Grisild's history, 
this manuscript agrees, in the arrangement of the 
stanzas, with those of the best authority; as it does 
indeed in some other respects. It exhibits many 
various readings, and is of the fifteenth century. 
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XXV. XXVI. XXVH. XXVIII. Chaucer's Astro* \' 

labe. is 

Two copies of this work are in the Publick Li-* 
brary at Cambridge. And in the Library of Bene't 
College, there is a copy of it ; imperfect, how- 
ever, both at the beginning and end of the ma- 
nuscript. The Library of Trinity College, in the 
same University, possesses also an imperfect co- 
py ; the manuscript ending with the thirty-ninth 
chapter. 
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XXX. etc. Brief notices of other copies of the 

Canterbury Tales, Sgc. 

Of the manuscripts in the Bodleian Library Mr* 
Tyrwhitt has given a valuable list. But he ap- 
pears to have consulted no other copy in the Li- 
braries of Colleges at Oxford, except that which 
is in the collection belonging to' New College. 
• The General Catalogue of Manuscripts in Eng- 
land and Ireland points out, however, to notice, 
the following: In Corpus Christi College, the 
Canterbury Tales, No. 1665. 198. In Merton 
College, Chaucer's Works, C. 2. 9. In Trinity 
College, Chaucer* s Works, No. 1991. 54?; in 
the collection of which society, we are also * in- 
formed, there is a copy of Urry's edition of Chau- 
cer with brief marginal remarks in manuscript by 
the late learned Mr. Upton, the editor of Spenser's 
Faerie Queene, &c. 

To the list of manuscripts in the British Museum^ 
described or noticed by Mr. Urry and Mr. Tyr^ 
whitt, the next editor of Chaucer will have to add 
some account of an ancient copy of the Canter^ 
bury Tales, on vellum, which once belonged to 
Mr. Ph. Cart. Webb, afterwards to the late Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne, and was purchased, with the 
rest of his Lordship's valuable manuscripts, in 
1807, by the truly liberal and discerning govern- 
ment of this country, who directed the whole col- 

• See Mant't edition of T.Warton's Works, vol. i, p. I4«* 
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fection to be deposited, for die publick goocl, in 
th^ Museum. * * 

In the Library of the Cathedral Chureh of Lich-i 
lield^ thepe is a manuscript of \hp Qmterhury- 
Jales. 

Mr. Coke^ of Norfolk, I have beep |iif(H*fned, 
possesses a fine manuscript copy of the Tales. 

Of the $9mo poems two maniu^ript copies, m to- 
tioned. in the preface to Urry's Ctiaucer^ ^ are non^ 
ift the <:0] lection of John P. Kjeqable, Esq. ailditi: 
that belonging to the late duke <^ Roxbur^i^ ; 
the latter of vrhicfa is remarkably beautiful ; andl 
ia believed to kive been once the pioperty of S^ 
Vi^xj Spelman. Urry bad seen it, but did t&6 
liTetogo ^ough a coHatioa pf it Nor ha« it! 
been collated by Tynrfiitt. 

Since describing die mniiiimenpiB^ of (jower, T 
bave seen another copy of Ae <3offfe$9io Atiianfis' 
in the Heralds' Coliege. 

Mr. Heber's Library, as will readily be kip** 
posed, contains some manuscripts both of GowerV 
ahd Chaucer's poetry ; which to a futote editor may 
afford employment, and of which the Ui^, I am^ 
confident, would be readily granted by Ae liberd 
posseasor ; of whom it will always be h^n^thhly 
said, that, *^ * having mt little gold in liifiwtk^rr' 
(in \^ich respdct Mr. Heber is a fortunMe con- 
trast to Chaucer's philosophical asd book-c6l}ectr 

♦ See the character of the Cleflt of Oxenforde in the Pro, 
iogue i^ tbe Canterbury Talet, rer* 286, Ac. 
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ing Ckrk of Oxettforde,) he wisely destined f 
considerable part to mental gratification^ and^ hap* 
pily for the interests of literature^ 

'' On bdcet and on learning he it spent.'' ' 

XXXl. Chanter* s Canterbury Tales, &c. 

I conclude my notices of manuscripts with an 
account of a copy of the Tales^ which in lio itv 
9pect is exceeded^ perhaps I might say eqicalledy 
by any of those already described. It was brought 
from the late duke of Bridgewater*s library at Ash* 
ridges and^ I am persuaded^ originally belonged 
to th6 collegiate library of that place. It now be- 
longs to the Mai'quis of Stafford. From what has 
been said in the first of these articles concerning 
manuscriptsii and what will be related in this con- 
cluding article, it will readily be conceded that, 
in possessing two such mcmuscripts of oin* an<^ 
cient pofetry, the noble owner may be justly con* 
gratulated by every Englishman. 
.. This manuscript is in folio, on vellum, with 
illufninated capitab, and with figures, in the 
margin, at the commencement of every Tale, 
of each relater. On two leaves, preceding the 
Prologue, are the curious Poems which form 
the , sixth division of the Illustrations in thig 
volume. The figures are drawn and coloured, 
with great care, and present a very minute deli- 
neation of the dress and costume of Chaucer*s 
tinie. From the margin pf the Tale of MeUbms^^ 

6 
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thcf diraMling of Chaucer, prefixed to this work, 
h^ been exactly copied. The writing is of the 
fifteenth century. It appears to me as a manu- 
script of excelleht authority. The various read- 
ings, which it exhibits, are numerous. The order 
of the Tales, and other circumstances worthy of 
note in it> are as follow* 



N 



• f 



iThe Kn^ghtes Tale. 

The Milleres Prologue and Tak; 

Over the figure qfthe Miller, in the margin, playing on a 
bag-pipe, is written, Robin w^^. &e bag-pype. 

The Reves Prologue and Tale. 

The CckcB Prologue and Tale. 

The wordes of the Hook to the Codipaignye: , 

The Mali ctf iawes Prologue and Talei 

*rhe Wif of Bathes Prologue and Tale. 

The Freres Prcdogiie and Tale. 

The Sompnoures Prologue and Tale. 

The Clerk of Orenfordes Prologue and Tale* 

The Marchants Prologue s^nd Tale. 

The Squiores Proldgue and Tale* :^ 

Here ts the Prologue to the Squtera Tale, a$ in Mr. 
Tyrwhitt^s edition qf the Tales, where it first appeared 
in ptint. There is, in this manuscript Prologue, a 
slight variation or two from Mr, Tyrwhitt's readings. 
At the end of the Tale^ gre the words 'Explicit secunda 
paifB. Incipit pars tercia. 

Appollo whirleth yp his chaar so hye 
Til that the god mercurius hous the $\yt 

And it must be qb^erved, that these lims aft>emtten by 
tJie same l^nd which x»rot^^ rest of tie manuscript. 

X 
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So thai it ikoudd teem, «« if these line$ iiiere really tke 
h^tming qf the eontinuatian qf the Squie$^s ** hd(f^ 
toltP' Tale. See also what is hrfore faid on this subt 
ject, p. 122. 
The Frankeleines Prologue and Tale« 
The Phisiciens Tale. No Prologue. 
The Shtpmam Prologue tnd Tale. 
The Prioresses Prologue and Tale. 
Behold the mur^e wordes of the Hoost to Chaucer^ then 
Chaucers Tale of Thopas^ at the dose iff^Mck is tvtit" 
ten, Heere the HooA sltp^ih Cha«^r of his Tak of 
Thoptts. 
Chaucers Tak af Melibec* 
The Monkes Prologue and Tale. 

The tale is entitled, De ^mtibut imnilB fllastnom* The 
Monk, pams^ in itkemargki, is ocoomfMsmed siiith two 
grey-hounds. At ike ead iff ike ^ak. Explicit Traged. 
And, Heere atyntedi Oieluiyg^t Oie oionk noCbm isle. 
The Nonnes Preestea Prologue and Talc. 
The Second Nonnes Prologue and Tale. 
The Chancoieb ¥einimMa Arokgue ei^ Tde. 

The first line qf tbds Frohgue muff serve as ajpedmen qf 
the preferable reading, ^tMeh this miasaacinpt esthibits. 
Ikry^itads, 

Whan endid was the life of saint Cecite i 
TyrWhitt reads, 

Whan that told was ibe lif i>f tseinte Cecile s 
This manuscript, mtkgreater melody. 

Whan toold wasall ^lyf ofaeinle Cecile. 

The Maiici|te Prologtie ^afld TAt, 
The Persones 'Protog% and Tcde. 
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At tHJttd <f AU Ikk is written, Htere fcilDethv the 
matee of tiiis l^ook h» \eve. IfimJbUauk Ac Be* 
tn^cUtion^ 09 it is called, Now p>re;^e I to hem alle. 
Ice. 4f^ which, Heere U eiuled th» ^ok j?f the 
tales of Caupterbur^ dunpiliBd by GeSNy Chartpcr of 
whot io^ Jb^ Criat baiie macf. J^o^. 

On the cover^ at die end of the vohune^ Kviitten 
in a hand coeval with the rest of the manuscript is 
Chaucer^ Balade of gode counsaile, as Urry 
terms it; of which there are copies in other col- 
lections^ ai^ Mr. Tyrwhitt has otsery^d. In MS. 
Cotton, A. xviii. it i§ said to have been m^e by 
Chaucer '^ upon his d^^bed lying in H» ctn^ 
gtUsh;^* but of such ^ circumdtafice Mr. Tynvhitt 
requires some further proof. However, as the 
balade is admitted to be the genuine composition 
of Chaucer, and as the anecdote of what is said to 
have occasioned it is interesting, I will clpse this 
account with exhibiting a copy of it, which, by 
the various readings of. this manuscript, corrects 
in a few instances such qf ]the printed copies ay I 
have examined. 

FIcfi lb the pr€^> mA iwffl :wyih aq&S^isUim^ 
^Suffise onto Ihj good though it Jbe smal}; 
* For hord hath hate, atid clymbyng tykelnesse. 
Frees hath en?ye, and wele f hlindeth oer aU : 

_ * 

Savor no more than thee byhove sbaU; 

* Ft n vanting in the editions of t$Bj., and itelk 
t ^iii^» editt»Xi6t, z69a. Ukrti^p e^ Urn 
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^Rede wel thy self that other Folk canst rede; 
And troathe fthee shall deliver^ it ia no drede^ ' 

% Tempest thee rwuglu ai croked to redresse. 
In trust of her that tumeth as a hall; 
§ Far grete reste sumt in lytel hisj^nesse ; 
( And eke heware to spurne agayn a nail: 
Stryve nought as doth ^ the crokk^ with the wall ; 
^^Demith thy self that demeit otheres dede; 
And trouthe thee shall deliver, it is no drede. 

That thee is sent receyve in buxomnesse; 
The wrastlyng Wfor this world axeth a fall : 
Here XXnys none home^ here mfs but wildemesse: 
Forth, pilgrym, forth; ^^ and forth, beste, outof thy stall; 
H II KwAiDe thy contrky look up, thank God of all, 
%^Hold the fye way, and let thy ghost thee lede ; 
And trouthe thee shall <kliver, it is no drede. 

• fTeri, MS. 
f tBee^ wanting in MS. 

I Faiiu thee not ecb croked, &c editt. XS^U x6oa, Urr. 
*5 Grete reste itmnditbf (for^ wanting,) editt. ijil, l6o», Um 
P Beware a/«o, editt. xj6i, i6oi, Urr. 
f ft crocke with a wall, editt. 1561, i6oa, Vrr. 
** DautUdh and dauntesty MS. 
ff ^this world asktth, editt. X561, x6o», Urr. 
If Here it «• home, here », editt. X56X, xtoi, Urr. / 
§§ Andforth^ wanting in editt. 1561, x6o». Urry readt» best. 
I g L§oh up OH ligBf editt. x^^x, x6oi, and Urry, who adds thy Ood. 
If fTmvt tbj Iwte or /«///, editt. xj^x, x6o», Urr. 
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The DeSKcation avid Preface from Berfhelefs 
edition of the Poem in 15dS. 

To the rnosrte victoriouB mid our moi^e graeioi»i 
soueraigne lordc kynge Hefiry the viij. kynge of 
Englaikle and of France^ defender of the feytfa, 
and loide of Irelande^ etc. 

Plutarke wrytetK wban Alexander had diacoin* 
lyte Daring di6 kynge of Perse, among odier 
iewels of the sayde kynges there vnts foande a 
curyouB lyttell cheete of great value, which the 
noble kynge Alexaond^ beholdynge sayde, Thl9 
tame shall serve for Homer e. Whidie is noted 
for the greate loue and fauour that Alexander had 
^mto lanynge* But tfik I thynke veryly, that 
hia loue and fauour th^o was not ao great as your 
fracis: which caused me, inooat victoriopa and 
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fnoste redoubted spiieraigne Jorde, after I had 
printed this wiarke' to deuyse with my selfe# 
whether I myght be so bolde to presente your 
hyghnesse with one of them, and so in your 
gracis jjapie putte tfiem forthe. Yo^r fnoste 
hy^h and moste princely maieste abasshed and 
cleane discouraged me so to do, both bicause the 
present (as concernynge the value) was farre to- 
symple, (as me thought,) and ^y cause it was 
other wyse my acte but as I toke some peyne to 
prynte it more correctly than it was before. And 
though I shulde ^y,e, that it was pot moche great- 
ter peyne to that excellent clerke, the morall 
loHN GowER, to compyle*the same noble warke, 
t^n it Y^a? to me to prynt it ; no man will belevp 
it, without cpnferringe both thp printi?, the olde 
and myn together. And as I stode in this basshe- 
inyent, .| remembrficl ypiyr incomparable cljemepcy, 
the whidie, as Tha^ue my selfe soiyietymc sene^ 
irioste graciously accepteth th^- sklettder gyftes of 
small value, whiche your highlies perceyued wercs 
oifred wiib greSit antf ^uynge ,a&ipction ; apd that, 
tw* oqely of the nobuls ^wlr-greaj e^ta*ef, but 
also of lyour meane subi^te^: . Thje whichij ^ 
ihoche Wdeth me agayne, that thou^ I of, all 
other am yoiw moste hiimble subiecte and. $err 
uasuiKte,: yetjtny harte.gyveth me, tM your hy^hr 
ties, as yjc. afre accust(;^ed to dd, wpll of your 
miostje benign^ nature consider tb^t Lwoy with 
•aa good wyl, if it were as wel in .my povf er, gy vf 
i^Ia your grace tb? i?logt gioo41ies;t ai^^ ^Srg?^ 
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<?ftp of all the worlde. And this moreouer I viery 
vel knowe^ that both th'fc nobuls and commons 
qf this your nojfAe royalioe shall the soner accept^v 
THIS BOKB^ the gladlyer rede it, and be the more 
diligent to marke and beare j^wey the moral! doc- 
trines of the same, whanne they sh^U se it come 
forthe vndjer your gr^cis name, whom they with 
^11 their very hartes so truely loue ^nd drede, 
whom they knowfs so expellently ^ejl Iprned, 
whom they euer fynde so good, 30 iuste# and so 
gracious a prince. 

^nd whosoeuer, in redynge of this wajike, doth 
consyder it Wf IL shall fynde . that it is plentifullyj 
stuffed and fournysshed with manyfolde eloquent 
reasons, sharpe and quicke argumientes, and ex- 
jimples of great auctoritee, perswadynge vntq 
yertue, not onely taken out of the poetes, ora-- 
to^rs, history\yriters, an^ philosophers, but alsp 
out of the holy scripture. There is, to my dome, 
no inai> but that he may, bi reading of this .warke^ 
get right great knowlege, as wel for the vnder^ 
standyng of many and diuers autors, whose yeson?, 
s^yefjfges, ;^nd histories a^e translated in to this 
WARKB, as for the plenty of englishe wordes and 
vulgars, besyde the furtheraunce of the lyfe to ver- 
tue. Whiche olde englysshe \yordes and vulgars no 
>yyse m^n, by cause of theyr antiquite^, wyll thyow 
fi sydci For the wryters of later d^yes, the whiche 
))ega|i^e to loth an^ hate these ol4e vulgars, whan 
they them selfe wolde wryte ia our englyssl^js 
|opge, vffirp ijffiMftraype^ to bryn^e in, in theif 
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vrritynges, newe tefmes (as some call them) 
whiche they borowed out of latync, frcnche, and 
dther languages; whiche caused that they, that 
vnderstode not those langages from tvhcns these 
titvfe vulgars are ktte, coude not pcrceyue their 
wrytynges. And though our most allowed olde 
tutors dydde otherwhyle vse to borowe of other 
hngages, eyther bycause of theyr metre or elles 
for lack of a feete englysshe worde, yet that 
6ught not to be a president to vs to heape them 
in, where as nedeth not, and where as we hau« 
illredy wordes approued, and receyued, of the 
mtne eflfecte and strength. The whiche if any 
Inan wante, let hym resorte to this wouthy OLnk 
^fTRYtek lOHi* GowBH, that shal, as a knteme, gyve 
hym lyghtfe to wryte counnyngly, and to gamysshe 
his Setitencis in our vulgar tonge. The which noble 
Atrtoxm 1 prostrate at your gracis feete, most lowly 
present, and beseche your hyghnes, that it may 
go forthe vnder your gracis fkuour. And 1 shal 
ever praie, God, thaft is Almyghtye, preseru^ 
your royal maieste in mooste longe continuance 
of all welthe, honoitr, glorye, and grace infinite. 
Amen, 

lb f*€ reder. 

In tyme past whanne this wahkb was pryntcd, 
1 can not Very well coniecte what was the cause 
therof, Ae Prologue before was cleane altered. 
And by that menfe it wold seme, that Gowir 
dydde compyle it lat the requests of the noble 



duke Henry of Lancastre, And allthoiigh the 
bokes^ that be written, be contrary ; yet I haue 
folowed therin the prynt copie, for as moche as 
it may serue bothe weyes, and bycause moste 
copies of the adme warke are in priiite. But yet 
1 thought it goode to wame the r^der, tl>at the 
ivriten copies do not agree with the prynted, 
Therfore, syr, I haue prynted here those same 
lynes, that I fyiide in the wry tten copies. The 
whiche alteracion ye shall perceyue beganne at 
the xxiii lyne in the Prologue^ and goth forth on^ 
98 ye se here folowyng. 

In our englytshe I thinke maka 
A boke for kynge Itychaiidies sak^ 
To whom belonged my ligeMlce^ 
WiUi all my hartes obeysauiice, 
Jn all tbat euer a lycge man 
Vnto his kjnge inay done or can; 
' So far forth I me recommaunde 

Preyend vnto the bygh reigne^ 
Which caiiseth every Igroge to reygne^ 
That bis oHNme longie atonde. 

I thylike and haue it Vhdeiitbhde 
As it befell Vpon a tyde. 
As thynge whiche shalde tho betyd^^ 
Vnder the towne of ^Icwe Troy, 
Whiche toke 6f Brute 'his fyrste ioye j 
In Themse, whan it was flowende. 
As ) by bote came rowende, 
3o as fortune bir tyme sfette/ 
^y lyegf Iqrd jieretomnea 1 ineite, 
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: And 80 befelle, as I came njgh, ' 
Out of my bote, wbap he me sy^h^ , 
He bad me come into bis barge. ^ 
And \^han I was with* bym at large, 
Amonges other tbinges seyde. 
He hath this charge vpon nie leyde. 
And bad me do my bqsynesse. 
That to his hygh worthyiiesie 
Some newe thinge I shulde boke. 
That he bym selfe it myght loke. 
After the forme of ipy wiytynge. 
And thus vpon his commaundynge 
Myn harte is wdl the more glad - 

To wryte so as he me bad. 
And eke my feare is well the lasse 
That none enuy shall compasse. 
Without a reasonable wyte. 
To feyne and blame that I wryte. 
A gentyll harte his tonge stylleth. 
That it malice none distilleth. 
But preyseth that is to be preysed : 
But he that hath his wordc vnpeysed. 
And handleth out ronge any thynge, 
I pray vnto the heuen kjrnge. 
Fro such tonges he me shilde. 
And netheles this worlde is wylde! 
Of suche ian^lyngCi and what be&11| 
My kynges heste I shall not f^ll^ 
That I in hope to deserue 
His thonke ne shall his wyll obserue; 
And eU were I nought excused. 

For that thyng may nought be refuse^ 
What that a kynge bym selfe byt ; 
Forthy the ^y^ipkst <>f my wp. 
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I thyiike if that it may auayle> 
In bit seruyse to trauaile. 
Though I syckeoes haue vpon honde^ 
And long haue had, yet woU I fonde. 
So as I made my beheste. 
To make a boke after his lieste. 
And wryte in suche a maner wyse, 
Whiche may be wysdome to the wyse. 
And play to hem that lyst to play. 
But in prouerbe I haue herde say. 
That who that wel his warke beginnellv 
The rather a good ende he wynneth. 

And thus the Prologue of my Soke;, 
After the worlde that whylom toke, 
And eke somdele afler the newe, 
I woll begyn for to newe. 



' And thus I saye for these Ixx lynes there be as 
many other printed, that be cleane contrarye vnto 
these bothe in sentence and in meanyng. And 
furthennore there were lefte out, in dyuers places 
of the warke, lynes and columnes, ye and some- 
tyijae holle padges, whiche caused that this mooste 
pleasaunt and easy auctor coude not wel be per- 
ceyued; for that, and chaungynge of wordes, 
and misordrynge of sentences, wolde haue mased 
his mynde in redynge that had ben very well 
lerned. And what can be a greater blemysshe 
ynto a noble auctour ? And for to preise wor- 
thily vnto you the great lernynge of this auc- 
touTi I knowc my »elfe ryght moche vnable, ye 
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shall your selfe now deme, Vben ye shall ac hym 
( as nere as I can ) sette forth in his owne shape 
and lykenes. And this the mene time I maye be 
bolde to saye, that if we shulde ncuer haue scnc 
his counnynge warkei^ the whjche euen ^t the 
full do wy tnesse what ^ clerke he was ; the 
wordes of the moost famous and excellente Gcf- 
fraye Chauser^ that he wrote in tlic eiifde of his 
moste speciall warke that is entitled Trofftus and 
Creseyde, do sufficiently testify the same^ where 
lie say th : 

O morall Gower, ibis boke I directe 
To the> and to the philosophical Strode, 
To vouchsafe, ther nede is, to corrected 
Of your benignites and zeles good. 

The whiche noble wark^ and many other of Ae 
sayde Chausers that neuer were before imprinted, 
and those that veiy fewe men knewe, and fewer 
hadde them, be nowe of late put forthe together 
in a fayre volume. By the whiche words of Chau- 
ser we may ako vnderstonde, that he and Grower 
were both of one selfe tyme, both excellently 
lerned, both great frendes together, and both 
aiyKe endeuoured them selfe and imployed theyr 
tyme so wel and so vertuously, that they dyd not 
onely passe forth their lyfes here ryght honour- 
ably, but also for their so doing, so longe (of 
lykelyhode) as letters shal endur^ and continue^ 
d^s ^oble royalme shall be the.better^ over. and 
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besyde thcyr honest fame and renowme. And 
thus whan they hadde gone theyr iotumey^ the 
one of them, that is to saye, Iohn Gower, pre- 
pared for his bones a restynge place in the mo^ 
nastert/ of ^ saynt Marye Overes, vrhere som- 
what after the olde ira3hion he lyeth lyght sump- 
tuously buryed, with a garland on his head^ in 
f token that he in his lyfe dayes fiouryshed 
freshely in literature and science. And the satn^ 
jnoniroent, in reme^ibraunce of hym erected, is 
on the Northe syde of the foresiayde churche/ in 
the chapell of saynte John, where he hath, of 
his owrie -foundati<^, a masse day ly songe. And 
moreouer he hath an obyte yerely done for hym, 
within the same churche, on fryday after the 
feaste of the blessed pope saynte Gregory. Be- 
syde on the wall where as he lyeth there be peynted 
three virgins, with crownes on theyr heades ; one 
of the whiche is wrytten Charitie, and she hold- 
eth this devise in her honde: ^ 

En toy qui es fitz de dieu le pere 
Sauve soit que gist sooz cest piere. 

The second is wrytten Mercye, which holdeth in 
her hande this devise : 

O bone Jesu fait ta mercy 
AI alme dont le corps gist icy. 

* Now Saint Saviour's Ghurcby Soutbwark. 

t Sec FkiAcit Thyanc*i remark on tlus drcumttaace, p. 34. 
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The thyrde of them is wrytten Pity, vrhiche hold* 
eth in her hand this devise : 

Pur ta pile lesu regarde 

Et met ceat alme en lauTe garde. 

And thereby hongeth a table, wherin appereth 
that who so euer praith for the s 
Gower, he shall, so oft as he sd ( 
thousande and fy ve' hundred dayes o 

The other lyeth buryed in the n 
seynt Peters at Westmyn^ter in : 
bouth syde of the churche. 

On whose soules, and all christe 
mercy. Amen. 
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The Tale of the c<^ers or edsfcets, ^c. iw the 



In a Cronique f thus I rede: 
Aboute a king, as mUst nedte, 
Ther was % of knyghtes and squi^rs 
Gret route, and eke of officers : 
Some of long time hiirt hidden served, 
And thoughten that they haue deserved^ 
Avancement, and gbn withoute: 
And some also ben of the route. 
That comen But a while agon. 
And they avanced were anon. 



These olde men upon ^his thing. 
So as they durst, ageyhe the king 
Among hemself compieignen ofte: 
But there is nothing said so -softe. 
That it ne comith out at laste: 
The king it wiste, smd §^ls so faste. 



10 



15 



* I prefer, in general, tke text of Lord Stafibrd's manu- 
Hfipt; and correct this sekctioii from it 

^this, in all the editions. But Gower usually writes, 
•' For in Cronike thus I rede/' as in b. iii. And, " In a 
Cronique I find ihm,'* b. vii. 

X of is wanting in aQ the editions, bodi in this and the 
next lii^ 

§;Caxlon'8 e£t 1483, K^A^anddUfoMte; that of 1532, 
amdn iofaae; and thai of 1554, anon aUfasH. The manu- 
script is the true reading. 
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As he which was of high prudence: 

He shope therfore an evidence 

Of hem that pleignen in * the cas. 

To knowe in whose defalte it was ; 20 

And all within his owne entente 

That nyn ma wiste what it ment. 

Anon he let two cofres make 

Of one semblance, f and of one make^ 

So lich, that no lif thilke throwe, 25 

That one may fro that other knowe: 

They were into his chamber brought^ 

But no man wot why they be J wrought. 

And natheles the king hath bede 

That they be set in privy stede, 30 

As he that was of wisdom slih^ 

Whan he therto his time sih. 

All prively, that none it wiste. 

His owne hondes that one chiste 

Ofiin gold, and of fin perie, \ 35 

The which out of his tresorie 

Was take, anon he fild full ; 

That other cofre of straw and mull 

With stones §meynd he fild also: 

Thus'be they full bothe two. 40 

* Caxton^ tJiat, 

t and is wanting in all the editions. 

X brought, in all the editt. The manuscript it rigbtr 

§ Caxton reads mew/d, the ed. 1532* meued, and 1554 
mened, Tht manuscript is the true readings mqfnd, itoeint, 
mingled. 

7 



So 'that erlkhfe upon a day 
He had within, * where he Iay> 
Ther should fbe tofore his bed -^ . 

A bord up set and faire spred : 
And than he let the cofi^s fette 45 

Upon the bord, and did hem sett^. 
He knewe the names well of tho, 
The»whiche agein him grutched so/ 
Both of his chambf e Sind of his halle> 
Anon and sent for hem alle ; 50 

And seide to hem in this wise. 

ft 

There shall no man J his hap des|^i6e: 
1 wot well ye have longe served. 
And God' wot what ye have deserved; 
But if it 'is along on me * 55 

Of that ye unavanced be> 
Or elles if it belong on yow> 
The sothe shall be proved now: 
To stoppe with your evil word, 
Lo! here two cofres on the bord; * 60 

Chese whifch you list of bothe two; 
And witeth well that one of tho 
Is with tresor so full begon. 
That if ye happe therupon 
Ye shall be riche men for eytrt 65 

** All the editt. their. 

"f bek Wanting in all the editt 

X Caxton, h^n despyse. 
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Now chcse, and t^lfQ i«h^fh yfiXL ^ Ifi^r, » 

But be well wvc; ere t^a^ ye tj^. 

For of that oi\^. I undertakci 

Ther is no manf r good thjereiQ, 

Wherof yc * mighten prpfi^ w,inn$;. 70 

Now goth tpgeth^ip of onf; ^gsefxii, 

And f taketh your avi^m^nt; 

For, but I yo^*tbis day ayaWr^». 

It stant ijippp your oiyn^ ph^^cb 

AI only in defalte of graces 75 

So shall be shewed, ift ^k y>kfiP 

Upon you all well afyn. 

That, no, ^^^falt^* $hal: bje my n. 

They ^n^l^n :^l, a^d wi^. qn^ 150b 
The king they thonken of thja choB. • : BO 

And after that they up aris^j 
And gon aside^ and hem ayia^ 
And at laste th^^y.acord^ 
(Wherof her taje to recjo^c} 
To what issue thpy l?e falle) 85 

A knyght sl^al) speke for b^m alle: 
He kneleth doun Junto th(?king^ 
And seith that thej, upon t^js^thin^ 
Or for to winne, or fpr to lesp^ 
* Ben all avised fgf to qhese. 90 

* Caxton follows this reading. The otli^pi rea4 mJS^*. 
t makcth in all the editions. The manuscript is righW 
ttdceytmr counnel together, Scci, 
X 10 in all the editt 
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Tho toke this fcnyght a yerd on liondtf. 
And goth there as the cofreS i^tondei; 
And with a>isent of everychone 
He l<*ith his yerde upoti onci 
And *seith the king how thilke sbme 95 

They chese in f-egueidon by na&iei . 
And preith him that they might it have. 

The king, which wolde his honor save. 
Whan he had heard the common vois. 
Hath granted hem her owne chois^ 100 

And toke hem therupon the keie; 
But for he wolde it were seie 
What good they have as they suppose^ 
He bad anon the cofre unclose^ 
Which was fulfild f with straw and stones ! 105 
Thus be they served all at ones. 

This king than, in the same stede^ 
Anon that other cofre undede^ 
Where as they sihen gret richesse, 
Wei more than they couthen gesse, 1 10 

Lo ! seith the king, now may ye se 
That ther is no defalte in me; 
Forthy my self I wol aquite^ 

* ue. laith 10 the king. 
t nf, CaxUMi. 
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And bereth ye your owne wite 
Of * that fortune hath you refused. 



115 



Thus was this wise king ^ciwed: 
And they lefte off her evil speche. 
And mercy of her king beseche, . 



* i. e. that which ^ 
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Of the gratification which the lover's passion 
receives from the sense of hearing. In the 
sixth hook. 

Right as myn eye, with his loke. 
Is to myn herte a lusty cooke 
Of loves foode delicate ; 
Right so myn eare in his * estate, 
Wher as myn eye may f nought serve, 5 

Can wel myn Jhertes thonk deserve; 
And feden hira, fro day to day. 
With such deynties as he may. 

For thus it is that, over all 
Wher as I come in speciall, 10 

I may heare of my lady price : 
1 heare one say that she is wise; 
Another saith that she is good; 
And, some men sain, of worthy blood 
That she is § come; and is also 15 

So fair ||that no wher is none so: 
And some men praise hir goodly chere. 
Thus every thing that I may heare. 
Which souneth to my lady goode. 
Is to myn eare a lusty foode. 20 

* So Caxton reads^ and the MS. astate. The edition* of 
1532, 1554, state. 

t All the editt. not. N 

X Caxton, cres, 

§ Caxton, one. 

I Caxton, tluit (here iV none so* 
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And eke myn eare hath, over this, 
A dcyntie feste whan so is 
Thsrt I may heare hirselve speke; 
For than anon my fast I breke 
On suche wordes as she saith, 25 

That fill of trouth and ful of faith 
They ben, and of so good disport. 
That to myn eare great comfort 
They don, as they that ben delices 
For all the meates, and *all the spices, 30 

That any Lombard couthe make, 
Ne be so lusty for to take, 
Ne so far forth restauratif, 
( I say as for myn owne lif, ) 
As ben the wordes of hir mouth. 35 

For as the f windes of the South 
J Ben mostof alle debonaire; 
So, whan her §list to speke faire. 
The vertue of hir goodly speche 
Is verily myn hertes leche. 40 

And if it so befelle among. 
That she carol upon a song. 
Whan I it hear, I am so fedd. 
That I am 1' fro taiiself so ledd 
As though I were in Paradis ; 45 

* So Caxton readB, the other editions omit this all. 

t Caxton, windotocs, 

% Caxton, Benmost debonaire qf all debonaire. 

§ All the editions, lust, 

f Caxton, fron^ lyf. ' 
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For, certes, as to myn avis. 

Whan I heare of her voice the Steven, 

Me thinketh it is ablisse of heVen. 



And eke in other * wise also. 
Full ofte time it falleth so, 
Myn eare with a good pitance 
Is fedd of f reding of romance 
Of Ydoine and of Amadas, 
That whilom weren in my cas ; 
And eke of other many a J score. 
That loveden long ere I was bore. 
For whan I of her loves § rede> 
Myn eare with the tale I ?fede. 
And with the lust of her **histoire 
Somtime I draw into ff memoire. 
How sorrow may not ever last; 
And so Jjhope cometh in at last. 



50 



55 



«9 



* Caxton^ other vois. 
, t Caxton, reding and qf romance. 

X Caxton^ store, 

§ Caxton> redde. 

f Carton, feddc. 

** Caxton, historye. 

tt CaztOD, memorye. 

%l This is the better reading of the edit. 1 554. The MSC 
Csxton^ and 1532 read, cometh hope. 



NOTES 



ON THE PRECEDING EXTRACTS FROM THE 



co^rFEssIO amaktis. 



On the Tale of the Coffers. 

I 

GOWER cites a Cronikc as his authority for this Tale. A 
tttnilar story is related in the Gtsia RoManorum; from which, 
many stories in Gowier. (it has ,bcen observed) thajt. seem tb be 
inHided upon ancient bi9t<Myy oi^ as he terms it " a cronike/' 
vill appear upon examination to be taken. See Tyrwhitt's 
Chaucer, Oxford edit vol. ii. 492. In the Gesta Romano^ 
Tvm, however, the story is told, as Mr. Warton has remarked, 
with a much greater and a more beautiful variety of incidents. 
But, supposing the Gcsta to have been hi? present authority, 
this would appear to be not the only instance in which Gower 
overpasses important circumstances in the original, and in- 
troduces matters of comparatively little interest both in point 
of moral and imagination. See Warton*s Hist Eng. Poetry, 
Dissert, vol. iii. Ixi. — Mr. Douce, in his late excellent lUus* 
trations of Shakspeare, has conjectured that, as the English ' 
Cr€8ta appears to have been extremely well known to Gower 
and Lydgate, and also to Occleve, it is by no means impro- 
bable that the translation was made by one or the t)ther of 
them. Illustr. Shaksp. vol. ii. 422. I must add that Gower, 
if he was the translator, stands sometimes self-condemned, in 
his CJoitfessio AmarUii^ as an unobserving narrator and as a 
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poet vfho declined creditable imitation. Shakspeare, in hit 
story of the three caskets in the Merchant qf Venice, judiciously 
follows the Gesta. 

Bat Mr. Warton has also considered the fable, which it 
told by the hermit Barlaam to king Ayenamore in the tjn* 
ritual romance of Barlaam and Josaphat, as probably the re> 
mote but original source both of Gow^r's Coffers imd of Shak^ 
speare's Caskets; though he . admits thitt Gower's immediate 
author^ if not Boccacio, was peihaps Vincent of Beauvai«^ 
who wrote about the year 1290, and has incorporated tbe.hia* 
tory of Barlaam and Josaphat, who were canonised, into lii^ 
Specuhim Historiaie, The story, as it stands in Boccacie, 
teems indeed to be that which Gower has more closely fol« 
iowed. In Barlaam's narrative, four chests are introduced; 
in Boccacio's, as in Gower's, only two. But tt^cj reader 
shall judge for himself ; as I will lay before hmi>' finem .MjBi 
.Warton, the versionv of the spiritual romance ; and will cite 
so much of the old P'inglish translation of Boccacio, as wUl 
illustrate the resemblance. 

The romance was written originally in Greek, about the 
beginning of the ninth century, by Johannes Damascenus, a^ 
Greek monk; and translated into Latin, Mr. Warton says, be- 
fore the thirteenth century, Damascenus dc Gestis- Barlaam et 
Josaphat is mentioned by Leland, Mr. Warton adds, as one of 
the manuscripts which he saw in Netley-abbey near South- 
ampton. In the archiepiscopal library at Lambeth Palace, 
there is now a fine copy of a translation written in the four- 
teenth century, and entitled Narracioties varie excerpte de libra 
Barlaam quern contposmt Johannes Damascenus. No. 261. 
This appears to have been also abbey-property. For at the 
beginning is written, ** Liber sancte Marie de Noyo logo in 
Schirewod/' The story, which we are examining, commeinces 
in fol. 13. a# " De duabus arcellis deauratis et pjenis ossibus 
mortuiffum, et duabus pice linitis ac preciosis repletis.la- 
pidibus.^' 
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fht 7)eriMi of JBmri^Umn 

^' The lUif| titohimaed fbwr elmtk to be Aiad^; ti^ of 
iMildi Wdr« eorettd witb gMi and secured bj ^isMkn lobkal 
tat Ml^ with i\m totien hoTkn of human cwcaMKv. Tbt 
^iber ttiK> nntpt o^ltid with pitch> and b^und witli roligk 
tlidki Im, f^ptenithj^ with pncious stones and tfai rabsi ess 
^ui^itft genid^ add wkh otntaierits of tbe riirbe^ odour. Ht 
dHlt^ hlir A^ibles together; aii^ placing theiKs cheHs before 
^Mi asked wbveh tbey thmight most valuable. Tbij fi^ 
«<Mticed th&ne with tbe gol^n corerltigs to be tbe most pr& 
^\0Mi, sttp{K>feift^ they nC^etie made io ^tain tiiie crowns said 
^h'dks of Ib^ k^ng. The two* chesU covered with (>itcb ibej 
^wed n^th contempt Then said the king, I presumed 
%tiat Would be ^r delerminaiion ; for ye look with the eyte 
iit w6n9t. But to discern baseness or value, which ar^ bid 
WitMn, we must look with the eyes of the mind. He thai 
ordered the golden chests to be opened, which exfasded att iM- 
tolerable stench, atid filled the beholders with horrour/^ 



Ftom the old English ttatulation of JBoccacia. 





BAY 10. NOVEL 1. 



'' Wherein may evidently be discerned, that servants 16 
princes and great lords are many times recompensed rathek' 
by their good fortune, than in any regard of tbeir dutifoll 
services. 

** A Florentine knight, named Signior Ruggieri de* Figio- 
vanni, b^ame a servant to Alphonso, king of Spain, who, 
in his opinion, seemed but slightly to respect and reward 
^m; in regard whareo( by a noti^le experiment, the king 
gave bim a manifest testimony, that it was not through any 



4sl¥iM ^m bmooUmf ed onl]^ by, the ]BiiSg}Ufm^itti4>>^«M; 
mf^ }^m^UM\y wconqp^naing him aftttwaiQd;^ 

[In answer to the knightfs observations, that the king ImmI 
lj(^)K^^ o^ ^gifi a,c4«ltLe» %to;?n 91^ another^ and bavonies on 
fgtcf^) pef^i^, «EM»^^Rbai ih4iscrfeilyi; aa giviag^ bountiftii^ 
^fi|{9 qf mi n^erit* aod iefl|b^iniii|^ irfl his ibvours fom hisv^ 
4^ r^plSf ^p4 siih^ueBt €«uadiicl ttf: the king are lAat m^ 
if9q)ge tj?^ ^^e of Gowec) 

^'- ]gf)M^i'te tiM^ SigaioB BuggiMBi^ rcpKed the kiag^ if I> 
)HM ^^ ^a yott such, giftm at. perhaps^ I have» givMie It^ 
9fi^a f9r iAferioui; u» you in honour an^ merit ; this happ^iM^ 
9^1 thtoian^ any. igMcancc ia m^^ as notkna^kig you to b» » 
WNIt, v^timt knight and weli nQortl^ ol special rospeot^ bu^ 
rather through your own ill fortune, which would not- Sllflk^ 
9ie to do it; whereof she is guilty, and not I; as the truth 
thereof shall make itself apparent to you. 

'' Sir, i^^^i}ed[.B<*i[§;kn> I Cficnplaiit not: because I have 
received no gift from you, as desiring thereby covetously to be- 
t^H^e th^ rish^ but beciEiufle^ you have not any way^ admew- 
Mgf d, ifhut ^Hv^ ^ reou^ning in. me» Neveitbeless, i: alto^ 
yOMjP eafijQMoe m goodu audi oeasonable^ and am hcarlily- eoR^ 
Uff^ii iQ.beboU W.hatf0c?er you pleaie, altboqg^ I" do wfo^ 
dently credit yo<i» wilhont any fiirther- testimony* 

The king conducted him then into the great hall, where, as 
he had before given order, ^ood two^ great chesta&st lockt; 
and, in the presence of a)L his lBfds» the king Ifaut spake. 
Signior Ruggieri, in. one of these chests- i» mine imperial 
crown, the scepter royal, the mound/ and many more of my 
richest girdles, rings, plates, and jewels, even the very best 
that are mine : the other is fiili of earib only. Ghoose one of 
these two ; and ttmt, which thou makestolection- ol^ upon my 
royal word thou shak enjoy. Hereby* shalt thoa evidently 
perceive who hath been Ungrateful to thy deservings ; either I, 
<WtbiM^Wnbad fortune. Buggjen^ teeing it was the kingV 
pleasure to have it so, chose one of them, which the king^ 
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cttuicd pret^iUy to be opened. It proved to be the same* that 
was full of earth; whereat the king^ smiling^ said thus unto 
tiim. 

, " You see^ Signior Ruggieri^ that which I said concerning 
your ill fortune is very true ; but» questionless, your valour is 
of such desert^ that I ought to oj^pose myself against all her 
malevolence. And, because I know diat you are not n^nded 
to become a Spaniard, 1 will give you neidier castle nor dwd« 
ling-place ; but I will bestow the chest on you, in meer de- 
i|Mght of your malicious fortune, which she so unjustly took 
away fix>m you. Carry it home with you into your country, 
that there it may make an apparent testimony, in the sight of 
all your well-wiUers, both of your own virtuous deservings and 
my bounty." 



1 

On the second Extract from Gower. 

* 

The former extract was a specimen of Gower's talent as a 
narrator. This exhibits him as a poet ; and, perhaps, from 
no part of his works could an example of greater elegance be 
drawn than the gratification of the lover which I have cited* 
I proceed to remark, that in the following verses ; 

And if it so beialle among. 
That she carol upon a song. 
Whan I it heare, I am so ftdd. 
That I am fro myself so ledd 
As though I were in Paradis; 
For, certes, as to myn avis. 
Whan I heare of hir voice the steven. 
Me thinketh it is a blisse of heven ; 

he nearly equals the tender gallantry of Petrarch^ Canz, xiv. 
part« I"*. . . > 
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Quante volte diss* io ; / 

Allhor pien di spavento, > ; 

Costei per fermo nacque in paradjbso;,, , 
Cosi carco d* oblio 
U divin portamento, 
E T volto, e le parole, e '1 dolce ri»Q 
M' haveano, e si diviso 
Da r imagine vera; 
Ch* i dicea sospirando, 
Qjii come venn' io, o quando ? 
Credendo esser* in ciel, non Id, dov* era. 

Nor is he far distant indeed from thai grace, with which ft 

I 

later but the loftiest poet of our country has described tht 
gratification derived from sweet sounds, in his Comus; where 
the lady's singing is compared to that of the Syrens; 

Who, as thej/ sung, would take the prisoned soul. 
And lap it in Elysium : Scylla' wept, ' 
And chid her barking waves into attention. 
And fell Charybdis murmured soft applause: 
/ Yet tluy in pleasing slumber IvlVd the sense. 
And in sweet madness rqhh'd it of itself; 
But such a sacred and home-felt delight, 
Such sober certainty of waking bliss, 
' I never heard till now ! — 

Jn the further avowal of his gratification, Gower's lover 
«ays. 

And eke in other wise also. 

Full ofle time it falleth so, 

Myn eare with a good pitance 

Is fedd of reding of romance 

Of Ydoine and of Amadas, 

That whilom weren in my cas; 



And eke of other many ^ score; 
That loveden long ere F was* bore; 
.For v/kuok I of^her lbire» rede, 
Myn eare with the tale V fede, &c. 

Here Gower appcar»;"a* Mr. Warton has observed, to have 
been a great reader of romances. S<ee his references, already 
cited, to the romance of Launeelot, &c in this- volume, p. 
106. The romance of IdOynamd Amadas, h&tt particula- 
rised, is recited as a f^urit^ histbry, among olhers, in the 
prologue to a coHection of legends, called Cursor^- Mwidi, an 
ancient poem, translated from the French. Their names also 
<>caa in the old Fs^liaa of Gautier d'Aupais; See Warton's 
ffisU Eng. Poetry, vol: ii. 24, and Ritson's^ M^trHcal Ro^ 
inances^ vol. iii. 325. Their celelnity, as lovers; to which 
Gower here alludes/ is recorded' in the romaneeof Bnairr, 
Ter. 122. edit Ritson. 

Idqyne and Amadasi 

With love that was so trewe ; 
For ■ they loveden hem widi honour ; 
Portrayed they wer with trewe-lovc flour; 

Of stones bryght of hcwe, 
Wyth carbunkuU and^afere, &c. 

I have not however met with any analysis of these once fa- 
mous memoirs of Idoyne and Amadas. Hie romance appears 
to have been one of those bequeathed by Guy Beauchantp, 
carl of Warwick, to the Abbey of Bordesley in Worcester- 
shire* This bequest is so curious an illustration of onr ancient 
literary history, that I have no hesitation in transcribing it 
from the copy which exists in archbi^op Sancroft^s collection 
of historical documents,, vnritten with^ his own hand, and ex- 
tracted from Mr. Ashmole's Register of the Earl of Ailes- 
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bury's Evidences, fol. 110. Lambeth Manuscript^, No. 511. 
fc4. 18. b. 

" A tus iceux, qe ceste lettre verront, ou orrount, Gwy 
de Beauchamp, Counte de Wafr. Saluz en Deu. Sachez 
nous aveir bayle e en la garde le Abb^ e le Covent de Bor- 
desleye lesse a demorer d touz jours touz les Romaunces de 
•ouz nomes; ceo est assaveyr, un Volum, qe est appele 
Tresor. Un Volura, en le quel est le premer livere de Lan- 
celot. E un Volum del Romaunce de Aygnes. Un Sauter 
de Romaunce. Un Volum des Evangelies, e de Vie des 
Seins. Un Volum, qe p'le des qualre principals Gestes de 
Charles, e de dooun, e de Meyace, e de Girard de Viehe> 
& de Emery de Nerbonne. Un Volum del Romaunce 
Emond de Ageland, e deu Roy Charles dooun de Nauntoile. 
E le Romaunce de Gwyoun de Nauntoyl. E un Volum del 
Romaunce Titus et Vespasien. E un Volum del Romaunce 
Josep ab Arimatbie, e deu Seint Grael. E un Volum, qc 
p'le coment Adam fust euieste hors de paradys, e le Genesie. 
E un Volum, en le quel sount contenuz touns des Ro- 
maunces, ceo est assaveir. Vitas patrum au comencement ; e 
pus un Counte de Anteypt ; e la Vision Seint Pol ; & put 
les Vies des xii Seins. E le Romaunce de Willame de 
Loungesp^. E Autorites des Seins humes. E le Mirour de 
Alme. Un Volum, en le quel sount contenuz la Vie Seint 
Pere e Seint Pol, e des autres liv. E un Volum, qe est 
appele TApocalips. E un livere de Phisik e de Surgie. , Un 
Volum del Romaunce de.Gwy e de la Reygne tut enterement. 
Un Volum del Romaunce de Troies. Un Volum del Ro- 
maunce de Willame de Orenges e de Tebaud de Arabie. 
Un Volum del Romaunce de Amase e de Idoine, Un Volum 
del Romaunce Girard de Viene. Un Volum del Romaunce 
deu Brut, e del Roy Costentine. Un Volum de le en- 
seignem^. Aristotle enveiez au Roy Alisaundre. Un Volum 
de la mort ly Roy Arthur, e de Mordret. Un Volum, en 
le quel sount contenuz l^s Enfaunces Nostra Seygneur, co» 
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tfient il fust mene en Egipt E la Vie Seint Edw'. E la 
Visioun Seint PoL La Vengeaunce n're Seygneur par Vei* 
pasien e Titus. £ la Vie Seint Nicolas, qe fust nez en Pa- 
Iras. E la Vie Seint Eustace. E la Vie Seint Cudlac. E 
la Passioun n're Seygneur. E la Aleditacioun Seint Ber- 
nard de n're Dame Seint Marie, e del Passioun sour douz 
fiz Jesu Creist n're Seign^ E la Vie Seint Eufrasie. E la 
Vie Seint Radegounde. E la Vie Seint Juliane. Un Yo- 
lum, en lequel est aprise de Enfants et lumiere i Lays. Un 
Volum del Romaunce d'Alisaundre, ove peintures. Un 
petit rouge livere, en le quel sount contenuz mous diversea 
choiet. Un Volum del Romaunce des Mareschaus, e di^ 
Ferebras, e de Alisaundre. Les queus livrea nous grauntons 
pur no8 heyrs e pur nos asngnes qil demcnrront en la dit Ab- 
beye, &c. — ^Escrites au Bordesleye le premer jour de May> le 
an du r^;n le Roy Edw^ trentime quart.'' 

To the lovers of our early history, the eihibition of tbe 
preceding document cannot but be gratifying. Nor may it 
be otherwise, I trust, than serviceable to the cause of national 
literature, if I also give a brief account of manuscripts^ hi- 
therto undescribed, containing romance$ which were popular 
in the time of Gower and Chaucer; since to those, who are 
Ibnd of investigating the manners and language of elder days, 
they may afford abundant employment, however employment 
might be thought almost firuitless after the labours of Mr. Rit- 
son and Mr. Ellis in this department of learning. But the 
subject ia evidently not exhausted. 

The first manuscript, which I offer to notice, is in the poi» 
session of the Marquis of Stafford ; and was lately presented 
to his lordship by General Leveson Gower. It is a small 
fUio; written, on vellum, apparently in the fourteenth cen- 
tury; and is in several places mutilated or ii\jured« The 
contents are as fidlow. 
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I. Kyng Richard. 

This 10 very imperfect^ and much oUiterated> at the be- 
gidning ; but wants only twehe Unes to complete it ait the 
end ; closing with 

Cristen men fer and nere 
Mygt go to Jerusalem 
To the Sepulcre and Bedlem 
To Olyvete and to Nazareth well 
To Jafiys and to Maiden Gastel ; 

and exhibiting^ even in the«fe fc|v lines, several variations 
(which indeed b the case throughout the foem) from the 
printed copies. It consists of forty four leaves, contaitiing 
where perfect forty lines in each page, as the manuscript 
^roughout exhibits when the poetry consists of couplets; and 
is more complete thwi any manuscript copy inspected by Mr. 
Ellis, who was obliged, in his entertaining analysis of Me- 
trical Romances, to complete his account of Richard from the 
printed copies^ 



> 11. Beroous of Hampton. 

This is not quite perfect. It is correct for seventeen 
leaves togethe][ ; after which are interspersed in the subse- 
quent romances two separate leaves ; and the volume con- 
dudes, after the fragment of Sir Degore, with thirty two 
more leaves of this romance in uninterrupted succession. It 
c<mtains eleven more stanzas, antecedent to the change of the 
poem into couplets, than appear to have been known to Mr. 
EHis. 



m3 
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III. Florence and Blanchefloure. 

This it written on thirteen leaves and a. half, but is also 
imperfect ^ It contains, however, upwards of three hundred 
lines more than Mr. Ellis appears to have, been acquainted 
with ; whose account of this romance is completed from the 
entertaining work of Mt de Tressan. Ritson mentions the 
imperfect copy of this romance as preserved in the Advocates' 
library at Edinburgh ; and deplores the loss of another, for- 
merly in the Cotton collection. With the existence of any 
•ther manuscript copy he was not acquainted. 



IV. The hattell of Troye. 

This romance appears to be perfect I have hitherto met 
with no account of it It fills twenty three leaves and a half. 
The subject is divided into ten battles, at tl:\e close of each of 
which, is a numerical notification : 

Lordinges, saunz &ile. 

Of Troye this is iht fourth batailr, &c. 

And it concludes : 

Now, lordinges, saunz faile. 
Of Troye this is the tenth bataile. 

Explicit hclluni de Troye. This curious romance, unknown t» 
Warton, Percy, Ritson, and Ellis, will be an interesting 
object to those who may now enter upon the subject of 
our Metrical Romances. It seems as if Gower had been ac« 
quainted with it; for, in the fifth book of his Confessio 
AmarUis, describing Achilles disguised in female appareL 

7 
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though he refers in his usual manner to ''a crmike,** he pre- 
sents an account somewhat similar to that of the present ro- 
mance. Gower's description is this. 

Achilles than stode nought stille^ 

Whan lie the bright helme behelde, » * ' 

The swerde, the hauherke, and the shelde. 

His hertefeUe therto anone. 

Of all that other wolde he none. 

The knightesgere he underfongeth^ 

And thilke arraie, which that belongeth 
Unto tlte women, heforsoke. 

And in this wyse, as sayth the boke. 

They knowen than whiche he was. 

Por^ he goth forth the great paas 

In to the chambre, where he laie, 

Anone, and made no delaie : 

tie armeth hym in knightly wise. 

That better can no man devise. 

And as fortune sholdefaUe, 

He came so forth tofore hem alU , 

Let us now peruse the hero's abandonment of his disguise, in 
The batten qf Troye ; premising, that the knights, sent to 
discover him, determine not to give him the choice of femi- 
nine ornaments, but only that (f helm, hauberk, shield, and 
spear. 

The knygtes loke counsel ech oonj 
Or they wolde thennes goon. 

That they wolde geve the maydens broche and ryng; 
But Achilles wolde they geve nothing ; 
But helm, hauberk, sheld, andspere. 
To Achilles wolde they here. 
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V 

Whan Achilles saw that ryche things 

He vnAd forsake broche and ryng. 

Through kynde he wolde the armure take. 

And ryng and broche he wolde forsake. 

And on the morow, withoute lesyng. 

The knygtes ete with Lycamedes the kyng: 

And when the bord was up t'an. 

The maydens daunced everychoon : 

The knygtes geve the maydens broche and ryng; 

But Achilles geve they nothing : 

They leide before him Mield and spere. 

And alle maner armor that a knygt shuld were. 

Achilles beheld fed rygt 

The armor that was faire and brygt : 

To the armor he yede in hast. 

And on him he gan it cast. 

Whan he was armyd in yren and Steele, 

Than at the first it liked him welle. 

Than spake Achilles boldely ; 

Sir king, armor were wol y : 

I am no woman as mot y the ; 

I am a man as be ye : 

In maydens dmince y wyi not ga*. 

But to armor brygt y wiU me ta* ; 

Forthy, air king, y pray l^e, 

Dubbe me isnyght for chtrite, &c. 



, V. Am^s mid Arm/Hon. 

Thii m perfect and fitts tlorteen leaves. It exhibits many 
readings difiGm^^ fimn die c(^ whieh Mr. ElHs has used. 
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VI. Sir Eglamour. 



A tingle leaf only of ihit Romance. 



VII. Sir Degori. 

Of this Romance two leaves onljr, containing one bundre4 
and sixty lines.—* 

In the Manuscript, which I have thus described, innu- 
nerable are the variations from the readings in Mr. Ellis's 
printed Romances; which may support a conjecture that the. 
Romances, here given, may be original translations and not 
copies of other manuscripts. 

To the account of this Manuscript, I have also to add that 
of a valuable copy of the ancient Romance of Idbeaus Dis» 
tonus. This ** romance of price,'' as Chaucer calls it in his 
Bime qfSir Thopas, has been printed by Ritson in his Me- 
trical Romances ; and had before been analysed by Dr. Percy 
in his Reliques of Ancient Poetry. If this copy had been ex- 
amined by Ritson, he would have found numerous readings of 
better note than those which the copy that he followed gives, 
and several stanzas which that copy also wants. Though con« 
tained inii volume, which is one of the oldest inhabitants in 
the Lambeth library, it has escaped the notice of those to 
whom the collection .has been familiar, and to whom the 
investigation of our ancient literature has been among 
their greatest pleasures; I mean, Gibson, Tanner, Percy, 
and Warton. It is among the Lambeth manuscripts, 
No. 306. fol. 2B. et $eq. 
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EXTRACTS 



FROM 



THE POETRY 



OF 



CHAUCER. 



The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales ffom 

Tyrwhitt'9 edition. 

Whanns that April with his shoures sote 

The droughte of March hath perced to the rote 

And bathed every veine in swiche licour. 

Of whiche vertue engendred is the flour; 

Whan Zephirus eke with his sote brethe 5 

Enspired hath in every holt and helSie 

The tendre croppes^ and the yonge sonne 

Hath in the Ram his faalfe cours yronne^ 

And smale foules maken mdodie^ 

That slepen aHe night with open eye^ 16 

So priketh hem nature in hir corages; 

Than longen folk to gon on pilgrimages^ 

And palmeres for to seken strange stronde!^ 

To serve halwes couthe in sondry londes ; 
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And specially, from every shires endc 15 

Of Englelond, to Canterbury they wende. 
The holy blisful martyr for to seke. 
That hem hath holpen, whan that they were sekc. 

Befelle, that, in that seson on a day, » 
In Southwerk at the Tabard as I lay, 20 

Redy to wenden on my pilgrimage 
To Canterbury with devoute conige. 
At night was come into that hostelric 
Wei nine and twenty in a compagnic 
Of sondry folk, by aventure yfalle 25 

In felawship, and pilgrimes were they alle. 
That toward Canterbury wolden ride. 
The chambres and the stables weren wide. 
And wel we weren esed atte beste. 

And shortly, whan the sonne was gon to reste. 
So hadde I spoken with hem everich on, 31 
That I was of hir felawship anoni 
And made forword erly for to rise. 
To take oure way ther as I you devise. 

But natheles, while I have time and space, 35 
Or that I forther in this tale pace. 
Me thinketh it accordant to rcson. 
To tellen you. alle the condition 
Of eche of hem, so as it semed me. 
And whiche they weren, and of what degre; 40 
And eke in what araie that they were inne: 
And at a knight than wol I firste beginne. 
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THE KNIGHT. 

% 

i 

A Knight ther was^ and that a worthy man. 
That fro the time, that he firste began 
To riden out, he loved chevalrie, 45 

Trouthe and honour, fredom and curtesie. 
Ful worthy was he in his lordes werre. 
And therto hadde he ridden, no man ferre. 
As wel in Cristendom as in Hethenesse, 
And ever honoured for his worthinesse. 50 

At Alisandre he was whan it was wonne. 
Ful often time he hadde the bord begonne 
Aboven alle nations in Pruce. 
In Lettowe hadde he reysed and in Ruce, 
No cristen man so ofte 06 his degre. 55 

In Gernade at the siege eke hadde he be 
Of Algesir, and ridden in Belmarie. 
At Leyes was he, and at Satalie, 
Whan they were wonne; and in the Grete see 
At many a noble armee hadde he be. 60 

At mortal batailles hadde he ben fiftenc. 
And foughten for our faith at Tramissene 
In listes thries, and ay slain his fo. 

This ilke worthy knight hadde ben also 
Somtime with the lord of Palatie, 65 

Agen another hethen in Turkie : 
And evermore he hadde a sovereine pris. 
And though that he was worthy he was wise. 
And of his port as meke as is a mayde« 
He never yet no vilanie ne sayde 70 
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In alle his lif, unto no manere wight. 
Jle was a veray parfit gentil knight. 
But for to tellen you of his araie^ 
His hors was good^ but he ne was not gaie. 
Of fustian he wcred a gipon^ 75 

Alle besmotred with his habergeon, 
For he was late ycome fro his viage. 
And wente for to don his pilgrimage. 



THE SCiUIER. 

With him ther was his sone a yonge Saunki, 
A lover, and a lusty bacheler, 80 

With lockes cruU as they were laide in presse. 
Of twenty yere of age he was I gesse. 
Of his stature he was of even lengthe. 
And wonderly deliver, and grete of strengthe. 
And he hadde be somtime in 'chevachie, 85 
In Flaundres, in Artois, and in Picardie^ 
And borne him wel, as of so litel space. 
In hope to stonden in his ladies grace. 

Embrouded was he, as it were a mede 

* 

Alle fill of fresshe floures, white and rede; 90 
Singing he wa^, or floyting alle the day. 
He was as fresshe, as is the moneth of May. 
Short was his goune, with sieves long and wide. 
Wel coude he sitte on hors, and fayre ride. 
He coude songes make, and wel endite, 95 

Juste and eke dan(!e, and wel pourtraie and write. 
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So bote he loved, . that by nightertale 

He slep no more than doth the nightingale. 

Curteis he was, lowly, Mid servisable. 
And carf before his fader at the table. 100 



THE ^SaUIERES YE MAN. 

A Yeman hadde he, and servantes no too 
At that time, for him luste to ride so ; 
And he was cladde in cote and hode of grene. 
A shefe of peacock arwes bright and kene 
Under his belt he bare ful thriftily, 105 

Wei coude he dresse his takel yemanly: 
His arwes drooped not with fetheres lowc. 
And in his hond he bare a mighty bowe. 

A not-^hed hadde he, with a broune visage* 
Of wood-craft coude he wel alle the usage. 1 W 
Upon his arme he bare a gaie bracer. 
And by his side a swerd and a bokeler. 
And on that other side a gaie daggere, 
Hameised wel, and sharpe as point of spere : 
A Cristofre on his brest of silver shene. IIS 

An home he bare, the baudrik was of grene. 
A forster was he sothely as I gesse? 

^ So I designate this character, in opposition U> Mr. T]^ 
whites assertion. See my remarks on Chaucef s pilgrims. 
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THE PRIORESSE. 

Ther was also a Nonne, a Prioresse^ 
That of hire smiling was ful simple and coy; 
Hire gretest othe n'as but by Saint Eloy; 120 
And she was cleped madame Eglentine. 
Ful wel she sange the service devine, 
Entuhed in hire nose ful swetely; 
And Frenche she spake ful fayre and fetisly. 
After the scole of Stratford atte bowe, 125 

For Frenche of Paris was to hire unknowe. 
At mete was she wel ytaughte withalle; 
She lette no morsel front hire lippes falle, 
Ne wette hire fingres in &ire sauce depe. 
Wel coude she carie a morsel, and wel kepe, 130 
Thatte no drope ne fell upon hire brest. 
In curtesie was sette ful moche hire lest. 
Hire over lippe wiped she sp clene. 
That in hire cuppe was no ferthing sene 
Of grese, whan she dronken hadde hire draught. 
Ful semely after hire mete she raught. 136 

And sikerly ^he was of grete disport. 
And ful plesant, and amiable of port. 
And peined hire to contrefeten chere 
Of court, and ben estatelich of manere^ 140 
And to ben holden digne of reverence. 

But for to speken of hire conscience. 
She was so charitable and so pitous. 
She wolde wepe if that she saw a mous 
Caughte in a trappe, if it were ded or bledde. 145 
Of smale houndes hadde she, that she fedde 
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With rosted flesh, and milk, and wastel brede. 
But sore wept she if on of hem were dede. 
Or if men smote it with a yerde smert: 
And all was conscience and tendre herte. 150 

Ful semcily hire wimple ypinched was; 
Hire nose tretis; hire eyen grey as glas; 
Hire mouth ful smale, and therto soft and red; 
But sikerly she hadde a fayre forehed. 
It was almost a spanne brcde I trowe; 155 

For hardily she was not undergrowe. 

Ful fetise was hire cloke, as I was ware. 
Of smale corall aboute hire arm she bare 
A pair of bedes, gauded all with grene; 
And theron heng a broche of gold ful shene, 160 
On whiche was first ywriten a crouned A, 
And after. Amor vincit omnia. 

Another Nonne also with liire hadde she. 
That was hire chapelleine, and Prsestes thre. 



THE MONK. 

A Monk ther was, a fayre for the maistrie, 165 
An out-rider, that loved venerie ; 
A manly man, to ben an abbot able. 
Ful many a deinte hors hadde he in stable: 
And whan he rode, men mighte his bridel here 
Gingeling in a whistling wind as clere, 170 

And eke as loude, as doth the chapell belle, 
Thef as this lord was keper of the celle. 

The reule of seint Maure and of seint Beneif? 
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Be<::ause that it was olde and somdele streit> 

This ilke monk lette olde thinges pace, 175 

And held after the newe world the trace. 

He yare not of the text a pulled hen. 

That saith, that hunters ben liot holy men; 

Ne that a monk, whan he is rekkeles. 

Is like to a fish that is waterles; 180 

This is to say, a monk out of his cloistre. 

This ilke text held he not worth an oistre. 

And I say his opinion was good. 

What shulde he studie, and make himselven wood. 

Upon a book in cloistre alway to pore, 1 85 

Or swinken with his hondes, and laboure. 

As Austin bit? how shal the world be served? 

Let Austin have his swink to him reserved. 

Therfore he was a prickasoure a right ; 

Greihoundes he hadde as swift as foul of flight : 

Of pricking and oflftnting for the hare 190 

Was all his lust, for no cost wolde he spare. 

I saw his sieves purfiled at the bond 
With gris, and that the finest of the lond. 
And for to fksten his hood under his chinne, 195 
He hadde of gold y wrought a curious pinne : 
A love-knotte in the greter end ther was. 
His bed was balled, and shone as any glas. 
And eke his face, as it hadde ben anoint. 
He was a lord ful fat and in good point. 200 

His eyen stepe, and rolling in his h«i. 
That stemed as a forneis of a led. 
His botes souple, his hors in gret estat. 
Now certainly he was a fayre prelat. 
He was not pale as a forpined gost. 205 
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A fat swan loved he best of any rost. 
His palfrey. was as bronne as is a iSery. 



THE FR ERE. 

A Frerb ther was, a wanton 2^nd a mery, 
A Limitour, a ful solempne man. 
In all the ordres foure is non that can .210 

So moche of daliance and fayre langage. 
He hadde ymade ful many a m^riage 
Of yonge wimmen, at his owen cost. 
Until his ordre he was a noble post. 
Ful wel beloved, and familier was he 215 

With frankeleins over all in his contree. 
And eke with worthy wimmen of the toun>: 
For he had power of confession. 
As saide himselfc, more than a curat. 
For of his ordre he was licenciat^ 220 

Ful swetely herde he , confession. 
And plesant was his absolution. 
He was an esy man to give penance, 
Ther as he wiste to han a good pitance : 
For unto a poure ordre for to give 22^ 

Is signe that a man is wel yshrive. 
For if he gave, he dorste make avant. 
He wiste that a man was repentant* 
For many a man so hard is of his herte. 
He may not wepe although him sore smerte. ,230 
Therfore in stede of weping and praieres. 
Men mote give silver to the poure frerea. 

His tippet was ay farsed ful of knives, 
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And pinnes^ for to given fayrc wives. 

And certainly he hadde a mery note, 235 

Wei coude he singe and plaien on a rote. 

Of yeddinges he bare utterly the pris. 

His nekke was white as the flour de lis. 

Therto he strong was as a champioun. 

And knew wel the tavernes in every toun, 240 

And every hosteler and gay tapstere. 

Better than a lazar or a begger^. 

For unto swiche a worthy man as he 

Accordeth nought, as by his faeulte. 

To haven, with sike lazars acquaintance. 245 

It is not honesty it may not avance. 

As for to delett with no swiche pouraille. 

But all with riche, and sellers of vitaille. 

And over all, ther as profit shuld arise, 
Curteis he was, and lowly of servise. 250 

Ther n*as no man nowher so vertuous. 
He was the beste begger in all his hous: 
And gave a certeine ferme for the grants 
Non of his breth^ren came in his haunt. 
For though a widewe hadde but a shoo, 255 

( So plesant was his In principio) 
Yet wold he have a ferthing or he went. 
His pourchas was wel better than his rent. 
And rage he coude as it hadde ben a whelp. 
In lovedayes, ther coude he mochel help. 260 
For ther was he nat like a cloisterere. 
With thredbare cope, as is a poure scolere^ 
But he was like a maister or a pope. 
Of double worsted was his semicope. 
That round was as a belle out of the presse« 265 
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Somwhat he lisped for his wantonnesse^ 

1*0 make his English swete upon his tonge; 

Aqd in his harping, whan that he hadde sbnge« 

His eyen twinkeled if) his hed aright> 

As don the sterrcs in a frosty night. 270 

This worthy limitour was cleped Huberd. 



THE MARCKAKT. 

A Marchant was ther with a forked herd. 
In mottelee, and highe on hors he sat> 
And on hb hed a Flaundrish bever hat* 
His botes elapsed fayre and fetisly. 275 

His resons spake he ful solempnely, 
Souning alway the encrese of his winning* 
He wold the see were kept for any diing 
Betwixen Middelburgh and Orewell. 
Wei coud he in eschanges sheldes selle. 380 

This worthy man ful wel his wit ba^fMb^; 
Ther wiste no wight that he was in dette. 
So stedefastly didde he his governance. 
With his bargeines, and with his chevisance. 
Forsothe he was a worthy man withalle, 285 

But soth to sayn, I n'ot how men him calle. 



rHE CLERK OF OXEJ^FORDE. 

A Clerk ther was of Qslsmfords alsoi 
That unto logike hadde long ygo« 
As lene was his hors as is a rake. 
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And he was not right fat, 1 undertake ; 290 

But loked holwe, and therto soberly. 

Ful thredbare was his overest courtepy. 

For he hadde geten him yet no benefice, 

Ne was nought worldly to have an office. 

For him was lever han at his beddes hed 395 

A twenty bokes, clothed in black or red. 

Of Aristotle, and his philosophie. 

Than robes riche, or fidel, or sautrie. 

But all be that he was a philosophre. 

Yet hadde he but litel gold in cofre, 300 

But all thit he might of his frendes hentc. 

On bokes and on lerning he it spente. 

And besily gan for the soules praie 

Of hem, that yiive him wherwith to scolaie. 

Of studie toke he moste cure and hede. 305 

Not a word spake he more than was nede; 

And that was^aid in forme and reverence. 

And short and quike, and ful of high sentence. 

Sounitig in moral vertue was his speche, , 

And gladly wolde he lerne, and gladly teche. 310 



THE SEmEAKT OF THE LAWE. 

A Sergeant op the La we ware and wise. 
That often hadde yben at the paruis, 
Ther was alsd-, ful riche of excellence. 
Discrete he was, and of gret reverence : 
He semed swiche, Kis wordes wefe Iso wise) 516 
Justice he was ful often ih assise^ 
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By patent^ and by pleine commissioun; 

F6r his science, and for liis high renoun. 

Of fees and robes had he many on. 

So grete a pourchasour was nowher non. 320 

All was fee simple to him in effect. 

His pourchasipg might not ben in suspect. 

Nowher so besy a man as he ther n'as. 

And yet he semed besier than he was. 

In termes hadde he cas and domes alle, 325 

That fro the time of king Will, weren falle. 

Therto he coude endite, and make a thing, 

Ther coude no wight pinche at his writing. 

And every statute coude he plaine by rote. 

He rode but homely in a medlee cote, 330 

Girt with^ seint of silk, with barres smale; 

Of his array tell I no longer tale. 



THE FRAKKELEIK. 

A Frankeleim was in this compagnie; 
White was his berd, as is the dayesie. 
Of his complexion he was sanguin. 335 

Wei loved he by the morwe a sop in win. 
To liven in delit was ever his wone. 
For he was Epicures owen sone. 
That held opinion, that plein delit 
Was veraily felicite parfiW. 340 

An hbusholder, and that a grete was he ; 
Seint Julian he was in his contre. 
His bredc, his ale, was alway after on; 
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A better en vyncd man was no wher non. 
Withouten bake mete never was his hous, 34& 
Of fish and flesh, and that so plenteous^ 
It snewed in his hous of hiete and drinkcy 
Of alle deintees that men coud of thinke^ 
After the sondry sesons of the yere^ 
So changed he his mete and his soupere. 350 

Ful many a fat partrich hadde he in mewe. 
And many a breme, and many a luce in stewe. 
Wo was his coke, but if his sauce were 
Poinant and sharpe, and redy all his gere. 
His table dormant in his halle alway 355 

Stode redy covered alle the longe day. 
At sessions ther was he lord and sire. 
Ful often time he was knight of the shir«. 
An anelace and a gipciere all of silk, 
Heng at his girdel, white as morwe milk. 360 
A shereve hadde he ben, and ^ countoun 
Was no wher swiche a worthy vavasoun 



THE HABERDASHER, i^c. 

An Habbrdashbr, and a Carpenter, 
A Webbb, a Dbyer, and a Tapiser, 
Were alle yclothed in o livere, ' 365 

Of a solempne and grete fraternite. 
Ful freshe and newe hir gere ypiked was. 
Hir knives were ychaped not with bras. 
But all with silver wrought ful clene and wel, 
Hir girdeles and hir pouches every del. STO 
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Wei setned eche of hem a fayre burgeis. 

To sitten in a gild halle^ on the deis. 

Everich, for the wisdom that he can. 

Was shapelich for to ben an alderman. 

For catel ludden they ynough and rent, 375 

And eke hir wives wolde it wel assent : 

And elles certainly they were to blame* 

It is ful fayt'e to ben ycleped madame. 

And for to gon to vigiles all before. 

And have a mantel reallich ybore. 380 



THE COKE. 

A Coke they hadden with hem for the nones. 
To boile the chikenes and the marre bones. 
And poiidre marchant, tart and galingale, 
Wel coude he knowe a draught of London ale. 
He coude roste, and sethe, and broile, and frie, 
Maken mortrewes, and wel bake a pie. 386 

But gret harm was it, as it thoughte me. 
That on his shinne a mormal hadde he. 
For blanc manger that made he with the best. 



THE SHIPMAK 

A Shipman was ther, woned fer by West: 390 
For ought I wote, he was of Dertemouth. - 
He rode upon a rouncie, as he couthe^ 
All in a goune of falding to the knee. 
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A dagger t\anging by a las hadde hee 

About his nekke under his arm adoun. 395 

The hote sommer hadde made his hewe al broun. 

And certainly he was a good felaw. 

Ful many a draught of win he hadde draw 

From Burdeux ward, while that the chapman slepe. 

Of nice conscience toke he no kepe. 400 

If that he fayght, and hadde the higher hand. 

By water he sent hem home to every land. 

But of his craft to reken wel his tides. 

His stremes and his strandes him besides. 

His herberwe, his mone, and his lodemanage, 405 

Ther was non swiche, from Hull unto Cartage. 

Hardy he was, and wise, I undertake : 

\^th many a tempest hadde his herd be shake. 

He knew wel alle the havens, as they were. 

Fro Gotland, to the Cape de finistere, 410 

And every creke in firetagne and in Spaine : 

His barge yqleped was the Magdelaine. 



THE DOCTOUR OF PHISIKE. 

With us ther was a Doctour op Phisikb, 
In all thb world ne was ther non him like 
To speke of phislke^ and of surgerie: 415 

¥or he was grounded in astronomie. 
He kept his padent a ful gret del 
In houres by hb magike naturel. 
Wel coude he fbrtunen die ascendent 
Of his images for his psuient. . 400 

7 
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He knew the cause of every maladie. 
Were it of cold, or bote, or moist, or drie. 
And wher engendred, and of what humour. 
He was a veray parfite practisour. 
The cause yknowe, and of his harm the rote, 486 
Anon he gave to the sike man his bote. 
Ful redy hadde he his apothecaries 
To send him dragges, and his lettuaries. 
For eche of hem made other for to winne : 
Hir frendship n'as not newe to beginne. 430 

Wei knew he the old Esculapius, 
And Dioscorides, and eke Rufus; 
Old Hippocras, Hali, and Gallien ; 
Serapion, Rasis, and Avicen; 
Averrois, Dam^bscehe, and Constantin; 435 

Bernard, and Gatisden, and Gtlbertin. 
Of his diete mesurable was he^ 
For it was of no superfluitee. 
But of gret nourishing, and digestible. 
His studie was but Htel on the Bible. 440 

In sanguin and in perse he clad was alle 
Lined with taflfata, and with sendalle., 
And yet he was but esy of dispencc: 
He kepte that he wan in the pestilence. 
For gold in phisfke is a cordial ; 446- 

Therfore he loved gold in special. 
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THE WIF OF BATHE. 

A good WiF was ther of beside Bathe, 
But she was som del defe^ and that was scathe. 
Of cloth making she hadde swiche an haunt. 
She passed hem of Ipres, and of Gaunt. 450 

In all the parish wif ne was ther non. 
That to the offring before hire shulde gon. 
And if ther did, certain so wroth was she. 
That she was out of alle charitee. 
Hire coverchiefs weren ful fine of ground ; 465 
I dorste swere, they weyeden a pound; 
That on the Sonday were upon hire hede. 
Hire hosen weren of fine scarlet rede, 
Ful streite yteyed, and shoon ful moist and newe. 
Bold was hire face, and fayre and rede of hew. 
She was a worthy woman all hire liv^, 461 

Housbondes at the chirche dore had she had five, 
Wididuten other compagnie in youthe. 
But therof nedeth not to speke as nouthe. 
And thries hadde she ben at Jerusaleme. 465 

She hadde passed many a strange streme. 
At Home she hadde ben, and at Boloine, 
In Galice at Seint James, and at Coloine. 
She coude moche of wandring by the way. 
Gat-tothed was she, sothly for to say. 470 

Upon an ambler esily she sat, 
Ywitupled wel, and on hire hede an hat. 
As brode as is a bokeler, or a targe. 
A fote-mantel about hire hippes large. 
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And on hire fete a pair of sporres sharpe. 475 
In felawship wel coude she laughe and carpe 
Of remedies of love she knew perchance. 
For of that arte she coude the olde dance^ 



THE PERSONE. 

A good man ther was of religioun. 
That was a poure Persone of a toun : 480 

But riche he was of holy thought and werk. 
He was also a lerned man, a clerk. 
That Cristes gospel trewely wolde preche. 
His parisbens devoutly wolde he teche. 
Benigne he was, and wonder diligent, 48(5 

And in adversite ful patient: 
And swiche he was y preved often sithes. 
Ful loth were him to cursen for his tithes. 
But rather wolde he yeven out of doute. 
Unto his poure parishens aboute, 490 

Of his ofTring, and ^ke of his substance. 
He coude in litel thii\g have sufBsance. 
Wide was his parish, and houses fer as<mder. 
But he ne left nought for no rain ne thonder^ 
In sikenesse and in mischief to visite 495 

The ferrest in his parish, moche and lite. 
Upon his fete, and in his hand a staf. 
This noble ensample to his shepe he yaf> 
That first he wrought, and afterward he taught. 
Out of the gospel he the wordes caught^ 500 

And this figure he added yet therto^ 
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That if gold niste, vrhat shuld iren do ? 

For if a preest be foule, on whom we trust, 

No wonder is a lewed man to rust : 

And shame it is^ if that a preest take kepe^ 505 

To see a ghittgn^ shepherd, and clene shepe : 

Wei ought a preest ensaqtple for to yeve. 

By his clenenesse, how his shepe shulde live. 

He sette not his benefice to hire. 
And lette his shepe acombred in the mire, 510 
And ran unto London, unto Seint Poules, 
To seken him a chanterie for soules. 
Or with a brotherhedc to be withold : 
But dwelt at home, and kepte wel his fold. 
So that the wolf ne made it not miscarie. 515 

He was a shepherd, and no mercenarie. 
And though he holy were, and vertuous. 
He was to sinful men not dispitous, 
Ne of his speche dangerous ne digne. 
But in his teching discrete and benigne. 520 

To drawen folk to heven, with fairenesse. 
By good ensample, was his besinesse : 
But it were any persone obstinat. 
What so he were of highe, or low estat. 
Him wolde he snibbcn sharply for the nones. 585 
A better preest I trowe that nowher non is. 
He waited after no pompe ne reverence, 
Ne maked him no spiced conscience. 
But Cristes lore, and his apostles twelve. 
He taugilt, but first be folwed it himsetve. 5S0 
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THE PLOWMAN. 

With him ther was a Plowman, was his brother. 
That hadde ylaid of dong ful many a fother. 
A trewe swinker, and a good was he^ 
Living in pees, and parfite charitee. 
God loved he beste with all his herte 535 

At alle times, were it gain or smerte. 
And than his neighebour right as himselve. 
He wolde thresh, and therto dike, and delve. 
For Cristes sake, for every poure wight, 
Wi thou ten hire, if it lay in his might. 540 

His tithes paied he fill fayre and wel 
Both of his propre swinke, and his catel. 
In a tabard he rode upon a mere. 

Ther was also a reve, and a millere, 
A sompnour, and a pardoner also, 545 

A manciple, and myself, ther n'ere no mo. 



THE MILLER. 

The Miller was a stout carl for the nones,. 
Ful bigge he was of braun, and eke of bones; 
That proved well, for over all ther he came. 
At wrastling he wold bere away the ram. 550 
He was short shuMered brode, a thikke gnarre, 
Ther n'as no dore, that he n'olde heve of barre,. 
Or breke it at a rennihg with his hede. 
His berd as any sowe or fox was rede. 
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And therto htode, as though it were a spade. 555 

Upon the cop right of his nose he hade 

A wert, and theron stode a tufte of heres. 

Rede as the bristles of a sowes eres. 

His nose-thiries blacke were and wide. 

A swerd and bokeler bare he by his side. 560 

His mouth as wide was as a forneis. 

He was a jangler, and a goliardeis^ 

And that was most of sinne^ and harlotries. 

Wei coude he stelen corne, and toUen thries. 

And yet he had a thomb of gold parde. 565 

A white cote and a blew hode wered he. 

A baggepipe wel coude he blowe and soune> 

And therwithall he brought us'^ut of toune. 



THE MANCIPLE. 

A gentil Manciple was ther of a temple. 
Of which achatours raighten take ensemple 570 
For to ben wise in bying of vitaille. 
For whether that he paide, or toke by taille, 
Algate he waited so in his achate. 
That he was ay before in good estate. 
Now is not that of God a full fayre grace, 575 
That swiche a lewed mannes wit shal pace 
The wisdom of an hepe of lered men ? 

Of maisters had he mo than thries ten. 
That were of lawe expert and curious : 
Of which ther was a dosein in that hous, 580 

Worthy to ben stewardes of rent and IoikT 
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Of any lord that is in Englelond, 

To maken him live by his propre good. 

In honour detteles, but if he were wood. 

Or live as scarsly, as him list desire ; . 385 

And able for to helpen all a shire 

In any cas that mighte fallen or happe ; 

And yet this manciple sette hir aller cappe. 

THE REVE. 

The Reve was a slendre colerike man. 
His berd was shave as neighe as ever he can. 590 
His here was by his eres round yshorne. 
His top was docked like a preest befome. 
Ful longe were his legges, and ful lene, 
Ylike a staff^ ther was no calf ysene. 
Wei coude he kepe a gamer and a binne : 595 
Ther was non auditour coude on him winne. 
Wei wiste he by the drought, and by the rain. 
The yelding of his seed, and of his grain. 
His lordes shepe, his nete, and his deirie. 
His swine, his hors, his store, and his pultrie, • 600 
Were holly in this reves governing. 
And by hts covenant yave he rekening, 
Sin that his lord was twenty yere of age ; 
Ther coude ha man bring him in arerage. 
Ther n'as bailKf, ne herde, ne other hine, 605 
That he ne kheW his sleight and his covine: 
They were adtadde of him, as of the det^. 
His wonning was ful fayre upon an heth. 
With grene treei yshadewed was his place. 
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He coude better than his lord pourchace. ; 610 

Ful riche he was ystored privily. 

His lord wel coude he plesen subtilly, 

To yeve and lene him of his owen good« 

And have a thank^ and yet a cote and hoodv 

In youthe he lerned hadde a good mistere* 615 

He was a wel good wright, a carpentered 

This reve sate upon a right good stot. 

That was all pomelee grey, and highte Scot. 

A long surcote of perse upon he hade. 

And by his side he bare a rusty bla4e. 620 

Of Norfolk was this reve, of which I tellj 

Beside a toun, men clepen Baldeswell. 

Tucked he was, as is. a frere, aboutc^ 

And ever h^e rode^ the hiiiderest of th^ route. 



THE SOMPNOUR. 

A Sompnou;r was ther with us in that plafe^^ 625 
That hadde a fire-red cherubinnes face,. 
For sausefleme he was, with eyen narwe* 
As bote he was, and likerous as^ a spanut^. 
With scalled browes blake, apd pilled berd: 
Of his visage children,, w^ere soce-afprd. 63*^ 
Ther n*as quiksilver, litairgf, ne bI^mston>^ 
Boras, ceruse> ne oile ofr tartre npDi,. 
Ne oinement that;wolde,€lens^.oi^;bite. 
That him' might helpen o£MhyihQi}if^y^itp, 
Ne of the knobbea sijtt^ig^ on hip , qb/ekea^ 635 
Wel loved hp g^fike, oivioiis> and hh^i 



And for to drirtk6 stroilg win as rede a^ blood. 
Than wolde he speke, and crie as he were Wood, 
And whan that he wel dronken' had th6 win. 
Than wold he speken no word but Latin. 640 
A fewe termes coude he, two or three. 
That he had lerned out of sbni decree ; 
No wonder is, he herd it all the day. 
And eke ye knoweri wd, hbw that a jay 
Can cl6peri watte, as wel as can the pope. 646 
But who so wofde in other thing him grope. 
Than harfde" he spent all his philosophie. 
Ay, QuestidquidjuriSf wolde he crie. 

He was a gentil harlot and a kind; 
A better Telaw shultfe a nian not find. 650 

He wolde suffre for a quart of wine, 
A good felaw to hiave his concubine 
A twelve month, and excuse him at tK'e* full. 
Ful prively a finch eke coude he pull. 
And if he found' owhere a good fclawe, 655 
He wolde techen Him to have non awe 
In swiche a Cas of the archedekenes ciirse*; 
But if a marines soule wi^ in his puree ; 
For in his piirse he sHulde ypimisfied bS. 
Purse is tlie archeddcehs helle, said He^. 660 
But wel I wotci he lieA right in dede ; 
Of cursing ought eclie gilty man him drede. 
For^ curse Wbl'sle riglit as assoilirig savetK 
Aiid^also ware him of* a significavit. 

In dahgef hadd'e he' at his owen gise 66o 
The y onge girles of tHfe dibdse. 
And knew' hir conseil, and was of hir rede. 

o2 
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A gerlond hadde he sette upon bis hede^ 

As gret as it were for an alestake : 

A bokeler hadde he made him of a cake. 670 



THE PARDONERE. 

With him ther rode a gentil Pardgnbrb 
Of Rouncevally his frend and his compere^ 
That^ streit was comen from the court of Rome. 
Ful loude he sang. Come hither, love, to me. 
This sompnour bare to him a stiff burdoun, 675 
Was never trompe of half so gret a soun. 
This pardoner had here as yelwe as wax. 
But smoth it heng, as doth a strike of flax : 
By unces heng his lokkes that he h^dde. 
And therwith he his shulders overspradde. 680 
Ful thinne it lay, by culpons on and on. 
But hode, for jolite, ne wered he non, ' 
For it was trussed up in his wallet. 
Him thought he rode al of the newe get, 
Dishevele, sauf his cappe, he rode all bare. 685 
Swiche glaring eyen hadde he, as an hare. 
A vemicle hadde he sewed upon his cappe. 
His wallet lay beforne him in his lappe, 
6ret*ful of pardon come from Rome al bote. 
A vois he hadde, as smale as hath a gote. 690 
No berd hadde he, ne never non shulde have. 
As. smothe it was as it were newe shave ; 
I trowe he were a gelding . or a mare. 
But of his craft, fro Berwike unto Ware, 
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Ne was thcr swiche an other pardonere. 695 

For in his male he hadde a pilwebere. 

Which, as he saide^ was oure ladies veil : 

He saide^ he hadde a gobbet of the seyl 

Thatte seint Peter had, whan that he went 

Upon the see, till Jesu Crist him hent, 700 

He had a crois of laton ful of stones. 

And in a glas he hadde pigges bones. 

But with these relikes, whanne that he fond 

A poure persone dwelling up on lond. 

Upon a day he gat him more moneie 706 

Than that the persone gat in monethes tweie. 

And thus with fained flattering and japes. 

He made the persone, and the peple, his apes. 

But trewely to tellen atte last. 
He was in chirche a noble ecclesiast. 710 

Wei coude he rede a lesson or a storie. 
But alderbest he sang an ofFertorie: 
For wel he wiste, whan that song was songe. 
He mu^te preche, and wel afile his tonge. 
To winne silver, as he right wel coude : 716 

Therfore he sang the merier and loude. 

Now have I told you shortly in a clause, 
Th'estat, th'araie, the nombre, and eke the cause 
Why that assembled was this compagnie 
In Southwerk at this gentil hostelrie, 720 

That highte the Tabard, faste by the Belle. 
But now is time to you for to telle. 
How that wc baren us that ilke night. 
Whan we were in that hostelrie alight. 
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And after wol I telje of our viage, 72^ 

And all the reme^aiUt of our pilgrimagp. 

But firsjte I praie you ,of your cujrt;esifB, 
That ye ne arette it not my yjlwi^^ 
Though jthat I plainly spejce in tbi^ matere^ 
fo tellen you hif wprdcs apd jj^r d^er^e; 730^ 

Ne though I speke hir wordes proprejy* 
For this .ye knQ>yen aj so wel as I, 
Who so shall telle a tale after a man. 
He moste reherse, as n.eighe as ever hjp (cap, 
Everich word, if it be in his charge, 735 

All speke he never so rucjely and go lajr^e; 
Or elles he jppste tellen his talje uijtpejyp. 
Or feinen thing.es, or find.en >vorf}je? n.e.we. 
He may not spare, altljough he were his brotj^pr. 
He moste as wel sayn o word, as an otjier. 740 
Crist spake himself ful brode in holy wrft. 
And wel ye wote no yilanie is if. 
Eke Plato sayetj), who so can h}m ifp^^s 
The wordes mosjte l^en cogip to the 4^4i&- 

Also I praie you to fwgiv^ it me, 71^^ 

All have I not sette folk in I>ir lipgrpe, ' 
Here in this tale, as that they shulden stonde. 
My wit is short, ye may wel upder^tonde- 



THE I^Q&TE, ^c. 

Gret chere made oure hoste us everich on. 
And to the souper sette h^ us anon ; 75ft 

And served us with .vitaille of the beste. ^ 
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Strong was the win, attd'wcl to drinkis us leste. 

A semely man out hoste was with alle 

For to han ben a marshal in an halle. 

A large man he was with eyen stq;)e, 755 

A fairer burgeis is ther non in Chepe: 

Bold of his speche, and wise and wel y taught. 

And of manhood him lacked righle naught. 

Eke therto was he right a mery man. 

And after souper plaien he began, 760 

And spake of mirthe amonges other thinges. 

Whan that we hadden made our rekeninges; 

And saide thus ; Now, lordinges, trewely 

« 

Ye ben to me welcome right hertily : 

For by my trouthe, if that I shal not lie, 7^5 

I saw nat this yere swiche a compagnie 

At ones in this herberwe, as is now. 

Fayn wolde I do you mirthe, and I wiste how. 

And of a mirthe I am right now bethought. 

To don you ese, and it shall coste you nought. 

Ye gon to Canterbury ; God you spede, 771 

The blisful martyr quite you your mede ; 

And wel I wot, as ye gon by the way. 

Ye shapen you to talken and to play: 

For trewely comfort ne mirthe is non, * 775 

To riden by the way dombe as the ston : 

And therfore wold I maken you disport. 

As I said erst, and don you some comfort. 

And if you liketk alle by on assent 

Kow for to stonden at ftiy jugement : 780 

And for to werchen as I shal you say 

To-morwe, wfian ye riden on tke way^ 



^ 
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Now by my faders soule that is d^d. 

But ye be mery, smiteth of my bed. 

Hold up your hondes withouten mpre speche. 785 

Our conseil was not lange for to seche : 
Us thought it was not worth to make it wise. 
And granted him withouten more avise. 
And bad him say his yerdit, as him leste. 
Lordinges, (quod be) now herkeneth for the 
beste ; 790 

But Jtake it nat, I pray you, in disdain ; 
This is the point, to speke it plat and plain. 
That eche of you to shorten with youre way. 
In this viage, shal tellen tales tway. 
To Canterbury ward, I mene it so, , 795 

And homeward he shall tellen other twp. 
Of aventures that whilom ban befalle. 
And which of you that berelh him best of alle. 
That is to sayn, that telleth in this cas 
Tales of best sentence and most solas, 800 

Sial have a souper at youre aller cost 
Here in this place sitting by this post. 
Whan that ye comen ag^n from Canterbury. 
And for to maken you the more mery, 
I wol myselven gladly with you ride, 805 

Right at min owen cost, and be your gide* 
And who that wol my jugement withsay, . 
Shal pay £or alle we spenden by the way. 
And if ye voiichesauf that it be so. 
Telle me anon withouten wordes mo, 810 

And I wol erly shapen me therfore. 
This thing was ^nted^ and our otbes swore 
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With ful glad herte, and praiden him also. 

That he wold vouchesauf for to don so. 

And that he wolde ben our governour, 815 

And of our tales juge and reportour. 

And sette a souper at a certain pris ; 

And we wol reuled ben at his devise. 

In highe and lowe : and thus by on assent. 

We ben accorded to his jugement. 830 

And therupon the win was fette anon. 

We dronken, and to reste wenten eche on. 

Without any lenger tarying. 

A-mprwe whan the day began to spring. 
Up rose our hoste, and was our aller cok. 825 
And gaderd us togeder in a flok. 
And forth we riden a litel more than pas. 
Unto the watering of Seint Thomas : 
And ther our hoste began his hors arest. 
And saide : lordes, herkeneth if you lest. ' 830 
Ye wete your forword, and I it record. 
If even-song and morwe-song accord. 
Let se now who shal telle the first tale. 
As ever mote I drinken win or ale> 
Who so is rebel to my jugement, 835 

Shal pay for alle that by the way is spent. 
Now draweth cutte, or that ye forther twinnc. 
He which that hath the shortest shal beginne. 

Sire knight, (quod he) my maister and my lord. 
Now draweth cutte, for that is min accord. 840 
Cometh nere, (quod he) my lady prioresse. 
And ye, sire clerk, let be your shamefastnesse, 
Ne studietb nought, lay hand to, every man. 
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Anon to drawen every wight began. 
And shortly for^to tdlen as it was, 845 

Were it by aventure, or sort, or cas. 
The sothe is this, Ae cutte felle on the knight. 
Of which ful blith and glad was every wight ; 
And tell he must his tale as was reson. 
By forword, and by composition, 850 

As ye han herd ; wfcat nedetfa wordes mo f 
And whan this good manlsaw diat it was so. 
As he that wise was and obedient 
To kepe his forword by his free assent. 
He saide ; sithen I shal begin this game, 855 
What ? welcome be the cutte a goddcs name. 
Now let us ridei and herkeneth what I say. 

And with that word we riden forth our way; 
And he began with right a mery chere 
His tale anon, &€. 860 
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THE FLOURE AND THE LEAFE, 

By CHAUCER: 

From the editiorp of Chaucer's Work^ in 1598, 
by Speght, in which the ppem ipiosfirstprpnted; 
compared with Speghfs second edition in J 603, 
and with that of Urry. 

THE ARGUMENT, 

A Gentlewoman, ogj of an arbour, in a grove, aeefli 9. great 
company of J^igbts and Indies in a 4sipce upon th« 
green grass, Tb^ wbicb bei^g end^, tbey all kneel 
down, and do honour to the Daisie, spme to tbe Flpwef, 
and some to the Leaf. Afterward this Gentlewomap 
leameth by one of these Ladies the meaning hereof. Which 
is this : They which honour Hie Flotvdr, a thing fading with 

^ every blast, are suck as look qfUr beauty and worldly pkch 
sure ;* but tJtey that honour the Lecif, which abideth with the 
root nQfmtb^^di$ig the fronts tm4 winter 9t^rm9$ 9/rt they 
which follow virtvfi a^ t^^ng ^^ii^f itu^K^ vegofi mf 
worldly respefiti. 

When that PhebiiS his chair of gold sp hie 
Had whirled up the stptry §ky ^loft^ 
And ih the Boole w^ pptred ce^pilj; 
When shoures sweet of rain descended *soft, 
Causii^ji the gro^iMJ fek tkfim ^4 Pft 5 

* qfi^ by an ^paffn^ ^rw)|§r of the fNT^^ in IV pW #dir 
tionv Urry, tqft. 
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Up for to give many an wholsome aire : 
And every plaine was clothed faire 

With new greene, and maketh small floures 
To springen here and there in field and in mede; 
So very, good and wholsome be the shoures^ 10 
That it renueth that was old and deede. 
In winter time ; and out of every seede 
Springeth the hearbe, so that every wight 
Of this season wexeth glad and light. 

And I, so glad of the season swete, 15 

Was happed thus upon a certaine night. 
As I lay in my bed, sleepe ful unmete 
Was unto me; but why that I ne might 
Rest, I ne wist : for there n'as earthly wight, * 
As I suppose, had more hearts^ease 20 

Then I; for I n'ad sicknesse nor disease. 

Wherefore I mervaile greatly of myselfe. 
That I so long withouten sleepe lay; 
And up I rose three houres after twelfe. 
About the springing of the day; 25 

And on I put my geare and mine array. 
And to a pleasaunt grove I gan passe, 
liOng er the bright sunne up risen was: 

In which were okes great, streight as a line. 
Under the which the grasse so fresh of hew 30 
Was newly sprong, and an eight foot or nine 
Every tree well fro his fellow grew. 
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With braiinches brode, laden with leves newj 

That sprongen out ay en the sunne-shene^ 

Some very red^ and some a glad light grene. 35 

Which^ as me thought^ was right a plesaunt 
sight ; 
And eke the briddes songe for to here. 
Would have rejoiced any earthly wight; 
And I, that couth not yet in no manere 
Heare the Nightingale of all the yere, 40 

Full busily herkened, with hart and with eare. 
If I her voice perceive coud any where. 

And at the last a path of litel breade 
I foimd, that greatly had not used be; 
For it forgrowen was with grasse and weede, 45 
That well unneth a wighte might it se; 
Thought I, this path some whider goth, parde; 
And so I followed, till it me brought 
To right a plesaunt herber well ywrought. 

That' benched was, and with turfes new 50 
Freshly turned ; whereof the greene gras 
So small, so thick, so short, so fresh of hew. 
That most like unto green wool, wot I it was : 
The hegge also that yede in compas. 
And closed in all the green herbere^ 55 < 

With sicamour was set and eglatere ; 
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*Wrtdieii m (ett m wcl and cunningly, ^ 
That every branch «hd feafe grew by mesurc, 
Plain asf a' bdM, of an height by and by^ 
I sic never thing, I you ensure, 60 

Sd wel doiie; for he that toOke the cure 
It to make, I trow, did all his peine 
To make it passe all tha that men haVe ^yrt^. 

And shapen w^ this herber, rbofe and all. 
As a prety parionr; arid also 65 

The hegge zs thick as a' eastle \v^n. 
That who that list withbiit to stbnd or go. 
Though he would all day prien to and fro. 
He should rtot se6 if there Were atiy wight 
Within or n6; bitt one within well migbt 70 

Perceive all tho, that yederi there without 
In tfiie field, that \tas oh every sidfe 
Covered with coi^n^ arid grasse, thaf out of doubt. 
Though one would seeke all the \tt)rldfef wide. 
So rich a fielde coud not be espide 75 

On no cOa^, as^ of^the quantity; 
For of alPgb6d tHitig there Was jil^ty. 

And ly that all tlii^ plesauttt sighte sie. 
Thought sodaiilly I felt^ sa sweet ah aii^e' 
OF the eglentci^: that' certoihly * ^^ 

V There is no he&tti I dfehre, ihsuett'dispaire; 

* This is the old and gehuine reading. Urry reads. 

Within, 

7 
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Ne with thougbtd froward and cootr^ire 
So overlaid, but it should soone have bote^ 
If it had ones felt thr» savour sote^ 

And as I stood> ^id cast aside mine eie, 85 
I was ware of the fairest medler tre. 
That ever yet hi all my life I sie. 
As full of blosomes as it might be: 
Therein a Grddfinoh' leaping pretlle 
Fro bough to bough; and, as him Hat, he eet 90 
Here and there of buds and floures sweet 

» 

And to the herber skte waS' joyning. 
This faire tree, of whioh I have your tM; , . 
And at the last the bird began to sing, 
Whan he had eaten what he eat wold ; 95 

So passing sweetly, t\mt by ntany fold- 
It was mprer plesaunt t%en^ I coud. devise ; ' 
And when hi^ song was ended in? this' wise. 

The Nightingale with so mi^ry a note 
Ansiwered him, that aU the w€K)d rong lOO 

So sodaioXy^ that as^ it were a sote 
I stood astonied; *so was I witH the song 
Thorow rayi^ed, that' till late andiloingi 
I ne wist in what place I was> ii^ where; 
And ay en, m^. thought,, shte soog ever bymiofl 
ere. IflS 

• ♦ The oia iiiA true readiftf* Unryre^ds^ and. ^ 
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Wherefore I waited about busily 
On every side if I her might see ; 
And at the last I gan full well aspy 
Where she sat in a fresh greene laury tree, 
On the further side even right by me, 110 

That gave so passing a delicious smell. 
According to the eglentere full well. 

Whereof I had so inly great pleasure. 
That, as me thought, I surely ravished was 
Into Paradise, where my desire -115 

Was for to be, and no ferther passe 
As for that day; and on the sote grasse 
I sat me down; for as for mine entent. 
The birdes song was more convenient. 

And more plesaunt to me, by many fold, 120 
Than meat, or drink, or any other thing: 
Thereto the herber was so fresh and cold, 
Th^.wholsome savours eke so comforting. 
That, as I demed, skh the beginning 
Of the world was never seen er than 125 

So plesaunt a ground of none earthly man. 

And as I sat the birds barkening thus. 
Me thought that I heard voices sodainly 
The m(M3t sweetesi, and most delicious. 
That ever any wight, I trow trewly, • 130 

Heard in their life; for the armony 
And swe^t accord was in so good n9usike> ^ * 
That the voice to Angels most was like. 
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At the last out of a grove even by. 
That was right goodly and plesaunt to sights 135 
1 * sie where there came singing lustily • - 

A world of Ladies; but, to tell aright 
Their gre^t beauty, it lieth not in my mighty 
Ne their array ; neverthelesse I shall 
Tell you a part, though I speake n<rt of alL 140 

The surcotes white of velvet wele f sitting,' [ 
They were in. cladde ; and the semes ecbe one. 
As it were in a manere garnishing, • 
Was set with emeraudes one and one 
By and by ; but many a riche stqne - . H5 
Was set on the purfiles, out of dout. 
Of coloi;^, sieves, and traines round about ; ' 

As of great pearles round and orient, 
Diamonds fine, and rubies red, 
And many another stone of which I went 150 
The names now ; and everich on her head 
A, rich fret of gold, which without dread 
Was full of stately ridhe stones set ; 
And every Lady had a chapelet 

On her head of J [branches] fresh and grene. 
So wele wrought, and so mervelously^ 156 
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^ 5ftf, i. e. Mw, which often occurs; but Urr^ in this 
poem as often reads ST. ' See the Glossary. 

t The true Vea^Mg:, as in the old editions. Urry reads^ 
fittmg. See the diossary. 

t WtnthiaPttt old editions. 
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That il was a noble sight to scne; 

Sdrae of kurer, and some fill plesauntly 

Had chapelets of woodbind, and sadly 

Some of Agnus castas tvere kiso, 1(50 

Chapelets fresh; but Aere were many of flio, 

V 

That daunced, and ekt song lul sob^ly ; 
But all they yede in maner of compace. 
But one there yede in mid the company 
Sole by herself; but all followed the pafce 165 
That she kepte, whose heavenly figured ¥ace 
So plesaunt was, and her wele shape person, 
That of beauty she past hem everichon. 

And more richly beseene, by raainy fdlS, 
She was also in every maner thing: 170 

On her head, ful plesaunt tb behold, 
A crown of golde rich for any king; 
A braunch of Agnus castus eke bearing 
In her hand; and to my sight trewly 
She Lady was of the company. 1^5 

And she began 'a r6unde}l ^lustely 
That Sus le foyle de ^ert moy men call, 
^ine it mon^jolf/ doeur est endormy ; 
And than the company answered all 
With voices sweet entuned, and so small, 180 
iThat ine thoiightit th6 sweetest Aielody, 
That ever I hedrd in my life soothly. 
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And thus they came^ daunei^g aad^nii^giiig^ 



Into the middes of the mede ech oiift. 
Before the hert^er wh^rje I was ^itdug^ 18B 

And God wot ^us tboiJigfajt I was well {bigone ; 
For than I mighi a«^ise heai> one i)y one^ 
'\l^o iaijredt was> who coiid bestt dajice ior «iiig> 
Or who v(toei womanly was in a^ tiiingl . 

They had not danced but a little throw, 190 
When tha^ I Jhewde fbr ofjiodalniy 
So great a noise ^of thundeiODg trurapes blow. 
As though it shpuMliav^ departed the skie; 
And after t^at wkhin ^ while I €ie. 
From thp ^fmfi grove mbsivc the iadios com^ mit. 
Of ^m of ar¥ift^ eoo^ming s^ich a mut, iQ6 

As all the men on earth had been assembled 
In that plap^ vfd^ hon^ for itibie no^fs, 
Sterei.^g i^ ffist^bat all the .^aittb trembled ; 
But for to speake <tf rl^hf s md £af ] i^sones, 200 . 
And OH^ a$i^ hor^e, l irow the lai^ wones 
Of Pretfar 3ql^, nje ^11 W« tf csory, 
fAight not p)Pi?jtk hm^ bofigbt ^he ^tepth party 

Of their array : Who so list heare more, 
I shal reheariie^ mf»l €m, 9 lite. ^5 

Out of the groYf, 4b^t J ^pake of before, 
I sie come^mfL ^ p I^JTiddttts fdute 
A co^^^y, tbftt ware£ar4beiridelite 
Chapelets fresh pf okes.aenall 
Newely sj^^npgi M^&ampets^fae^r. were all jSIO 
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On every. trump hanging a broad banere 
0£ fine Tartarium ful richely bete. 
Every Trumpet his lords armes berc. 
About their neckei<i with great pearles set 
Collaret) brode, for cost they would not Icte, 215 
As it would seeme, for their scochones ech one 
Were set about vdth many a precious stone. 

Their horse hameis was all white also; 
And after them next in one company 
Came Kings of armes, and no mo, 220 

In clokes of white cloth of gold richly ; 
Chapelets of green on their heads on hye; 
The crowns that they on their scochones bere, 
Were set with pearle, ruby, and saphere. 

And eke great diamondes many one; 2^ 

But all d^ir horse hameis, and other geare, 
'Was in a sute according everichone. 
As ye have heard the foresaid Trumpets were; 
And by seeming they were nothing to lere. 
And their guiding they did so manerly : 230 

And after hem came a great company 

» 

Of heraudes and pursevauntes eke, 
Arraied in clothes of white velvet; 
And hardily they were no tMng to seke. 
How they on them shoulden the harneis set; 2^5 
And every man had on a chapelet ; 
Scochones and eke horse hameis in dede* . 
They had in sute of hem that 'fore hem yede. 
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Next after hem came in armour bright. 
All save their heades, seemely Knightes nine; 340 
And every claspe and naile, as to my sight. 
Of their harneis were of red golde fine ; 
With cloth of gold, and furred with ermine. 
Were the *trappoures, of their stedes strong. 
Wide and large, that to the ground did hong. 345 

And every boss of bridle and paitrell 
That they had, was worth, as I would wenc, 
A thousand pound; and on their heades >^eU 
Dressed were crownes of [the] laurer grene, ^ 
The beste made that ever I had sene ; S50 

And every Knight had after him riding 
Tl^ree henchmen [each]} on him awaiting ; 

Of which every f first, on a short tronchout^ 
His lordes helme bare so richly dight. 
That the worst was worthe the raosoun 255 

or [any 3 king; the second a shield bright 
Bare at his back ; the thirde bare upright 
A mighty spear, fulsharpe ground and kene; 
And every Childe ware of leaves grene ' 

A fredi chapelet upon his haires bright ; ' 261) 
And clokes white of fine velvet they ware ; 
Their steeds trapped and raied right, 

I ♦ 

* Unry, tappouru. 

f First, inserted by Unry^ to complete the sense; i. r. 



Without difference as their lordds xvefe ; 
Arid alter hem, oft iniriy a ffefih cot^e*re. 
There cariie 6f Affried Kni^hft^ sttch a rout, 265 
That they be9pit2f<i tfife l»^t fl«d abcyiit, ^ 

And iiW they ^ii^y irfleV tbfelf dfegrfefes, 
Ghapdets n^ii^c/; ttwld^ df laArer ^ne. 
Some of Qhe] oke, and some of other trees ; 
Some in their hohd^ barfe boughcs shene, 270 
Some of lalif e!r, arid sbtnc of okes kene. 
Some fef haathotne; arid Sdritt o^ [the] t^rdodbirid. 
And niShy Irib which \ had not in hiirid, 

r 

And so th^y cam^, tte^lf Hbri* frcsfiljr ist6rttig 
With bla^y wwnes of het i?6ft)|)§§ Idutfi 073 
Thfere sie I many an uncouth disguising 
In fhfe fifrdy bf thes^ Kriightes proud ; 
And at the last, d^ eVfertly aS they coud. 
They took thfeit- jplate ih riaidd^ of the rflede; 
And evfery Knight tui^ned his hbrses hede ' feSd 

Td Ms rellmvi and lightly liid a *^ei^ 
Into the re^; aad isb jiiste^b^* 
On every part abouten here and there ; 
Sbme brake Mi spfene, ittriie flViW doWh tibrS and 

Si6n ; 
About the field a^fraj^ ffife'*ife6d'6fe M, - ^i> 

And to behold their rule and governaunce, 
I you ensure, it was a great plei^ttttiS*. 
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And so the justeS test ain ftoune aWl «»*; '" "' 
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But thtf,^ that <wwii«d were in tewrtr^wej 
Wanne the pri§e ; t!}eif <tintef vere up sofc^ ^90 . 
That there was iime ayei^t hem mgh)t ^s^tdnt i 
And the justing alle w^ left of cleBe : ' 

Awdr ff Q ifcchr horse the nin^ piligbt m<^ 
And so did al} tl^ remnaiit eveiiehp^. 

And forth they yede togider, twain and twain. 
That to behold it was^a worthy sight, ^6 

Toward the Ladies on the greei^ pbiQ^ 
ISiat song aiki daunced, as I siud now ri^t * 
The Ladies as soone as they goodly n^ghtj 
They brake oChotli tfie spog and dwbee, 309. 

And yede to meet hdm wath Ml gM ^^fabbMn^e- 

• * 

And every Lady took ful womanly 
fi)i the;hmd a Kni^t; and fi^h they yfd^ 
Unto a fair^ laiirer that MofMi last by> 
With l^wBS hide the bougbea of great biedii; 30$ 
And to my dpme tiiere niver was Sn^iede 

Man tha(.hidmraefaalfsik&ire 9tt^r* 
Cf&iundqfnealh it there mi|g^ lord hametbJBi . ( 

.\ ' ' . ' • ■ ■ 

An hundred persons, at their own plesaunce. 

Shadowed firti the heat fit Phe^us bri^, 310 

So that thea/f. dioold havie £elte no gre^mmce 

Of raine, ne haile, that hem hurte Bkight : 

Uie savQiNr jeke rejoice would 9ny wight 

That hadte s^dce, m mcilanjcolioiis; 

It was w wdr|r gi>od and vertuouir. 31 d 
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And with gireat revfeWnce they eocltn^d low 
To the tre so sobt, and faire^of hew; 
And kfter thai, within a litlle throw; w . , , 
They began t6 dng and daiinoe ^f new : : • 
Some song of Iove> some plaining of iintrew } 3^ 
Environing the tre that stood upright'; . i 
And ever yede a Lady and a Knight. 

• ^ " " f f ( - *■ • ' / (. \ 

^ And at tlie laSt'l casJt mine «tc aside. 
And was ware ola lUi^ity tjonipany, ■ i -/ 
That cami^fcomitig diit of the field wide^ 385: 

Hond in h6n<^, a Knight and a Lady; 
1^ Ladies all in sorcotes^ that richly . ' 

Pd^t^ were With many a/rioh'ktooe; - A 

And every Knight of greene ware mantels on, 

' ' '' ' t ' 

J 'I . . . . . 

Embi^bd^d wblK so as the<^rc6l^i^ete; 330- 

And everich had; a chajpekt on' her hod, '.^ t : ^ 

Which {iidotight well upon the jliining here^ ' 

Made of goodly doures white and red; .. . '. i\ 

The Knightes eke, that they in honde kd, i -"^ 

In suteof hem ware diapelets everidhcoie^ : ./SSS^ 

And before hem went Minstrels many one: 

As Harpfes, Pipes, Lutes, and Siiutry^ 1 • .' ' 
Alle in gr^ne ; and on their headev bare .^ i 
Of divei^ flcmres, made fuH craftely- '. 
All in a sute, goodly chapelets they ware; 
And so dauncQig unto the medethey faiie./ : i 
In mid the which they found a tuft that was . 
All ovcrsprad with floures in compas. 
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Whereto tbcy enclined everichon 
With great reyerentei and that full himbly ; 345 
And at the last there began anon 
A Lady for to sing r^ht womanly 
A bargaret in praii^ng the daiiie :' 
For^ as me tlu>ught^ among her notes swetei 
She saide> Si douce est la matgarete. 350: 

Then they alle answered her in Cere, 
So passingly well, and so plesauntly. 
That it was a blisful noise to here ; 
But I n'ot how it happed sodainly, . ^ 
As about noone the sunne so ferv^tly ^ ' 355 
Waxe whote> that the prcty tender floures 
Hadlostlhebcftuty of her fresh ^ploures. ^ 

For shronke with heat the Lidies d^ to^brent. 
That they ne wist where they hem might bestow j 
The Knightesrswelt for lack of i^ade nie shent; 
And after that, within a little throw, 3S1 

Ihe wind began tso sturdily to bloWj 
That down goeth all the floures everichone. 
So that in all the mede there left not one; . 

4 

Save such as succoured w^ieamoAg the Jeves 
Fro every storme that might hem ateaile; 90$ 
Gidwing under [the} hegges mi thicfce greveo; ' 
And after that there came a stwme of haile 
And raine in fere, so Aat withputen faile > \ 
The Ladies ne the Knightes n'ade o threed 370 
Dry on them> so dropping [yret] was her v^eed. 
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And when the storm was cleane passed awa^, 
Tho in white ikslt stood under the tre^ 
They felt nothing 4)^ the great aflSfay^ 

That they in gren6 wifhotit ha4 in yb^: 379 

To them they yede^ forroutlie and fith. 
Them to comfort after their great ^sease; 
do iaine they were the hdplesse for to ease* 

When I was ware how one of hem in grene^ 
Had on a crowne rich and well ^sitting; ^89 

Wherefore I demed v^l she was a Quene> 
And tho in grene on her "were awaiting : 
The Ladies then in w&ite that were eomiag 
Toward Aem, and the Kni^^ in fero. 
Began to comfort hem and make hmti diere* MS 

The Queen in idiite> that was of great beanty. 
Took by the bond the C^asn that was in gsene,^ 
And Isaid^ Susterj I have right great pity 
Of your annoy^ ^md el the trmiblous tene> 
Wherein ye and your company htreb^ne SO0 
So long^ s^ ! and if that it you please 
To go wi^ m^^ I i^iall do you tile ^eose 

* * 

In all ilie {4esiupe that I ean or may: 
Itbereof the <)ther/ butnbfy as «jhe m^ 
Thanked her ; for m right ill anrs^ '99B 

She wa$^ with irtorm and 4ieat^ I you bebif l« i- 
And every Lady tiien anon right. 
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That were in white, one of them took in grene 
By the hond; which when the Knights hadsene. 

In like wise ech of thetft [theft] took a Knight 
Cladde in gretity and forth with hem they fere ^1 
To an hegge, wh^e they anon right. 
To make their justs they would not spare 
Boughes to hew do^n, aiid eke trees square. 
Wherewith they made hem stately fires great, 405 
iTo dry their clotheife that wer6 wringing weat. 

And after that of heatb^s that there grew 
They madfe fot hliBtet^ df the srunne btenning, 
* Very good and wholsOittfe ointmentes new. 
Where that they yede the sick fast anointing; 
Anii ifti^r that thfey yede about gadering 41 1 

Plesaunt salades which they made hem eat. 
For to refresh theii* great unkindly heat. 

The Lady of the Leaffe then gan to pray 
Her of the Floure, ( for so to my seetniAg 415 
They should be called ag by fh*ir atray, ) 
To soupe with her, and eke for any thing 
That ihte should With hfer all her people brfng* 
And she ayen in right goddly inaAcine ' ' 
Thanketh her [then] of hfei^ tadsi f rteA^iy irfW^e ; 

IT* ^ 

Saying pb&iely, that ^bewcmUl ^imy 4^1 

« The <M readinf . Utrf thuB tanHjMMV^li^' 
OiDtmentes very gode, wbokome, and new. 



SfiO THE FLOURS 

With all her heart all her commaundement. 

And then anon without lenger delay 

The Lady of the Leafe hath one ysent 

For a palfraye after her intent 4^5 

i^niied well and faire in harneis of gold; ^ 

For nothing lacked that to him long should. 

And after th^t to all her company 
She made to purvey horse and every thing 
That they 4ieeded, and then full ♦lustily 430 

Even by the herber where I was sittings 
They passed all^ so {^esauntly singingt 
That it would have comforted any wight : 
But th^n I sie a passing wonder sight; 

!p*or then the Nightingale^ that all the day 436 

Had in the laurer sate> and did her might 

The whole service to sing longing to May, 

All sodainly began to take her flight; 

And to the l^ady of the Leafe forthright 

S^ fle>v> atid set her on her hond softly, 440 

Which was a thing I tnarVeled of greatly* 

'J 
The Qoklfinch eke^ that fro th$ modlfer tre 

Was fled for heat into the bushes, cold, 

^Ui^ the iLady of the Floure gan fl*. 

And on her hond he set him, as he wold, 445 

jlod plegamitly his wioges gan to fold ; 

And for to sing they pained hem both as sore. 

As tlt^yiluHldo of all the day before. 

* Unry, haaily* 
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And so these Ladies rode forth a great pace. 
And all the rout of Knightes eke in fere ; 450 
And I^ that had sene all this wonder case. 
Thought that I would assay -in some manere 
To know fully the truth of this mattere; 
And what Aey were that rode so plesauntly : 
And, when they were the herber passed by, 455 

I drest me forth, and happed to mete anon 
Right a faire Lady, I do you ensure; 
And she came riding by herselfe alone, 
Alle in white, with semblance ful demure ; 
I saluted her, and bad good aventure • 460 
Mote her befall, as I coud most humbly ; 
And she answered, Mydoughter, Gramercyl 

Madame, quoth I, if that I durst enquere 
Of you, I would faine of that company 
Wit what they be that past by this arbere ? 465 
And she ayen answered right friendly; 
My faire doughter, all tho that passed here by 
In white clothing, be servaunts everidione 
Unto the Leafe, and I myselfe ain one. 

Se ye not her that crowned is, qiioth sh^ 470 
Alle in white ? Madbme, quoth I, yes. 
That is Diane, goddess of Chastity ; 
And for because that she a maiden is. 
In her hond the braunch she bareth [is] this. 
That Agnus castus men call properly; 475 

And all the Ladies in her company. 



Which ye $e of that hcirbe chapelcts wearc, 
8e such a$ ban kepte alway maidenhede : 
And all they that of laurer chapelets beare^ 
* Be such a3 hardy were, and manly indeede; 460 
Victorious name^ whkh never may be dede ! 
And all diey were so worthy of 'her hood^ 
In ^er .time that none mighten hem wilhstond. 

And ^o that weafe chapelets on her iiede 
Of fresh woodbind, he such as never were {|6i 
To love untrue in word, ne thcmght, ne decb. 
But aye atedfaat ; ne for plesaunce, jie fere, 
Xhpugh that they should dieir hartes all toriere. 
Would never flit; but *ev€r 'were stedfast. 
Till timt their Uvm there asund^ brast. 490 

Now faire Madame, quodi I, y^ I would pray 
Your Ladiship^ tf that it mighten be, 
XhAt I mig^ knowe by some manor way, 
Sithen that it hadi liked if^our rbfiHiAfe 
TheiCQittli of (Ihme Ladies for to teU me, 495 
What that tibteae Kittles be in rich armour. 
And what tho be in grene and lA^eare the Ibur? 

An^iwhy that vcmie did re^ierenceto the tre> 
And some unto 4)e ^plot of ifloures faire? 
With right good will, my &ir doughter, quotfi 

sh^ mo 

* This U the pldjrei^uig; llrry j-c;ad». 

Be tuch asJwdjr w^ere m nmi^ l^d 
iYictoriou% name which &c. 



^ 
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Sith your desire is good atid dcbonaifre : 

Tho nine crbwned be very exempltfre 

Of all honour longing to iAivalry, 

And those certaiwe be called the Nine Worthy, 

Which y»e may se [now] riding all before, 505 
That in her time did many tt noble ^ede. 
And for their worthing fol bftlfave bone 
The crownc of Lautiei^leaves on flieir b^e. 
As ye may in yotil" old^e%obke!9 rede ; 
And how that he, that w?ts a cenquerour, 540 
Had by laiirer alway hil» most honour. 

And tho that beare bowes in their bond 
Of the jJrecious laurer so notable. 
Be such as were (I wdll ye ^nderstond') 
Noble Knights of tiie Round Table, 5t9 

And^ke the Dmoepcris honourable. 
Which thtey beart in ^igne of wdtory ; 
it is wkncs of their dedes mightily. 



Eke there be Knightes old of the Garter, 
Ifeit in her ^tittie did Ti^e worthitjr; *520 

And thelicmour'ftey did to tbe fewer. 
Is fortiy Itttey %ave Aehr feirf ^riiolly, 
Hieir trium^ ^e> and martial g^ory ; 
Which ^nto them is "more parfit ricbease 
Iben any wight imagine can or geisse. ^5S5 

For one leafe given of that noble tre 
To any wigJ^thvt^lnditdoKe' wo«d»)y> 
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And it be done so as it ought to be. 
Is more honour than any thing earthly ; 
Witnes of Rome that founder was truly 530 

Of all Knighthood^ and deedes marvelous. 
Record 1 take of Titus Livius. 

And as for her that crowned is in grene^ 
It is Floia of these floure^ goddesse; 
And all that here on her awaiting bene^ 535 

It are such folk that loved idleness. 
And not delite in no business^ 
But for to hunt, and hauke, and pley in medes. 
And many other such like idle dedes. 

And for the great delite and plesaunce 540 
They have to the floure, and so reverently 
They unto it do such obeisaunce. 
As ye may se ; now faire Madame^ quoth \ 
If I durst aske, what is the cause, and why. 
That Knightes have the ^ ensign of honour 545 
Rather by the Leafe than by the Flour? 

■ * 

Sothly, doughter, quoth she, this. is the trou|t}i : 
For Knightes ev^r ^should be persevering 
To seeke honour^ without feintise or slouth ; . ; - 
Fro well to better in all maner thing ; 550 

In signe of which, with leaves aye: lasting, 
They be rewarded after their degre. 
Whose lusty green may not appaired be ; 



* So Urry reads. Dye oH editions, sipi. 
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But aye keping theirj.beatttjr,ii^^h ^nd grene; 
For there n'is no storme that may hem deface, 555 
Haile fior snow, winde nor frostes kene; 
Wherfore they have this.^rope^tie[and,gracj?.^ 4 
And for the floure,., within;^ lit^e.^p^> p^ : ^ ;. 
Will be [all], lost; so, pimple of j^t^r^,;,,, ,. , ^ . t- 
They be, that they, no grevaijBce may. encjt^^ 660 

And every storm? will blow thepi §bne a>y2|y^', . 
Ne they laste not but for ^ seaso^i ;, _^ li I' / 
That is the cause, the very trouth to say. 
That they may not, by nq way of rcj^op,., : /. 
Be, put to no such occupacion^ , ; > , ^, . hffb^ 
Madame, q^ijoth I,, wf^l> all niiii^ whole .i^^ryfge; f > 

I thanke you now, in my mqst hun^ble,\yise., ^. ; 

* ' » • * t • 

For now I am acert^in^d throughly , 
Of every thing [thatXl desirpd^^tp |^,oiY^ ^^^ ^ ^^ , 
I am right glad that' I have said, sothly, 570 

Ought to your pleasure, if ye will me,,tF0Wy -; 
Quoth she ayen ; but to whom doe ye owe 
Your service? and which will ye honour. 
Tell me I pray, this yeere? The Leafe, or the 
Flour ? 

Madame, quoth I, although I least worthy, 575 
Unto the Leafe I owe mine observaunce; 
That is, quoth she, right well done certainly; 
And I pray God to honour you avaunce. 
And keep you fro the wicked remembraunce 
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Of Malebouch and all his crueltie^ 580 

And all that good and well conditioned be. 

For here may I no lenger now abide^ 
Btit I must follow the great company^ 
That ye may see yonder before you ride. 
And forthe m I couthe, most humbly 585 

I tooke my leve of her ; and she gan hie 
After them as fast as ever she might: 
And I drow homeward^ for it was nigh night. 

And put all that I had seen in writing 
Under support of them tfaat * hist to rede. 590 
O litde bboke ! thou art so unconningj 
How darst thou put thyself in prees for drede } 
It b wonder that thou wexest not rede ! 
Sith that thou wost ful litej who shall behold 
Thy rude l^gage full boi^t6ilisly imfold. 595 



* Uny, bm it redf^ 



N O T K S 



ON THE PRECEDING EXTRACTS FROM THE 



POETRY OF CB4UCEB. 



On the Pilgrims to Canterbwrtfi 



** IVe very ag* ud tiody of tbe time, hpfrrm aiK^piiefMW." 

Sf AMrsMW, H*m|^t> A. 3. S. S. 



t 

The course of adueotures of our Knight, Mr. Tyrwhitt has 
observ£4> may be illusUraied by those of a real Knight of 
Ch^cer'8 time. The critick has accordingly cited, from 
Inland's Itioewury, the epitaph of " le noble et vaillant Chi- 
valet, Matheu dc Goumey/' who died ii^ 1406, at the age 
of 96; " qui en sa vie fu a la bataille de BenavMjyn, et ala 
apres a la siege d^Algezire sur les Sarazinet, et au^si a lef 
bajtailles de VEscluse, de Cns^, de Dq/ngenesse, de Peyteres, 
de NoMare, & Otrey, et a plusourt autres batailles et asseges 
fXk les quex il gaigna noblement grant los et hoQour.'' To 
this characteristick description I may add, from " Les Ton^- 
beaux des Chevaliers du npble Ordrede laToison d' Or," the 
e|:ploii8 recorded oxx the monument also of a French Knight» 
whp lived in Ch^ucer'^ a^, and died in 1449, Jean, Seig* 
neur'de Roubais, &c. '' qui en son tem^ yisita les Saintf 
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lieux dc lerusalem, S. Catharine du mont Sinai^ S. Pictre 
^t S. Paul d RcMne, et.S. lacques' en Galice, et plosieun 
longiains voyages et nobles . sttnba8sade8> &c. et passa lea 
perils mortels de plusieurs bataiiles arrestees contre ks It^els, 
c'est i s^avoir en H<mgrie et Barbarie, lors qe le siege fut 
,devant la cite d'Afrique, en Prusse contre \ei Lctaux, par 
deux voyages qu'on dit Rezes et en Cypre, &e. avec plu- 
sieurs autres faicts et exercice d'armes tant par mer que par 
ierre, kc" 

Mr. Tyrwbitt conjectures tbat the choice of the poet in 
Inringing his Knight from Alexandria and Lettowe rather than 
from Cressy and Poitiers, is to . be accounted for only by sup- 
posing, that the slightest services against Infidels were in 
those days more honourable than the most splendid victories 
over Christians. It appears, from the preceding inscriptions,, 
to have been usual for military men of other countries to go 
and serve in Pruse, or Prussia, with the Knights of the Teu- 
tonic Order, who were in a state of constant warfiure with 
their then heathen neighbours in Letttm, that is, Lithuania, 
&c. Mr. Warton, in his History of English Poetry has 
noticed the travels of Thomas duke of Gloucester, youngest 
son of king Edward the third, and Henry earl of Derby, 
afterwards king Henry the fourth, into Prussia, and their 
services against the infidels of Lithuania, Many Englishmen, 
Mr. Tyrwbitt has shewn, were at the taking of Alexandria in 
1365; and the earls of Salisbury and Derby assisted at the 
siege of the city of Algezir in 1 344. 

Mr. Strutt, in his View 'of the Dresses and Habits of the 
People of England, wishes that Chaucer had been more par- 
ticular in descriUng the dresses of the. several personages, 
whom he has introduce^ in his Prologue to the , Canterbury 
Tales. To the little which he has done, some interesting ad- 
ditions may be made fix)m a further de^cripticin of the paint- 
ings in the margins of the very curious Manuscript, No^ 
XXXI. pp. 128> 12^,. &c. 
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The countenance of our Knight expresses great sedatenest 
«nd dignity. His folded head-covering is of a dark colour. 
His gipon is also dark^ but his under-coat red, which is di»- 
cemible' through thcr peeves at his wrists; his legs in ar- 
inour> with gilt spurs ; his da^er, in a red sheath, by his side; 
and little joints or aigle^ of red' tipped with ^old near hit 
neck and shoulder. 



THE SQUIER, 

The character of diis pilgrim shews us, as Mr. Warton 
has observed^ the education and requisite accomplifbments of 
young geotlenien in the gallant reign of Edward the third. 
In the personal description of the youths Chaucer has em- 
ployed great qnrit The miniature painting in the Manu- 
ccript is a happy , imitation of the poetry. His locks are cu- 
riously curled^ and give the idea of their being " laid in 
presit,^ His short ve^t/ with his cloak fluttering in the wind, 
is embroidered so as to represent, in some degree, " a mede 
alle fiiU qffre$he floures white and rede/* being of a green co- 
lour, lined with red, on which are small white spots and or* 
naments. His pantaloons are white, the upper part adorned 
with ermine. He wears a high light-blue cap, embroidered 
in the £ront His horse is on the gallop, and he ];nanages 
him gracefully. " Wei coude he sit on hors, andfayre ridej* 

- The custom of Squiers carving at their fathers tables if 
abundantly illustrated by M. de St Palaye;^ in his Memoirs 
of Ancient Chivalry. 



THE SQUIERES YEMAN. 



Mr. T^rwhitt say^ that the late Editions call this char|K:< 



I 
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t-r the -Squier^s Yeman, bUt hn|m>periy; '^lat the pronoun 
^, in the iiret lme> viz. 

" A Yeinati faadde Ae, and icirvftnftc» Bo'mb/' 

"rtlittes to the Knight; and that Gbaacer i»ould iVcver have 
given the Son an attendant^ when the Father hild tHmt. I 
differ from Mr. Tyrwhitt; and must first observe, that the old 
editions of 1 542, 1561, 1 598 and 1 602 prefix^ to the character 
before us, the Squier'sY^tA^n; and with propriety. For, by what 
law of construction, may a pronoun so remote from its pretended 
relative, ^' the ptrfit gende Knight,*' (near thirty lines,) be 
defended? Chancer intended no sneh thing. The Spatr 
is attended, zs Mr. Warton observes, by a Ye&man, whdse 
'figure revives the ideas of the forest laws. The S^M's 
Yeoman, and the only servant he [i. e. the Squirt} bad^ttttend* 
ingUin, says Mr. Stratt, bore a miglity bow. -As to Ae lea- 
ther being without an attendant. It ieemt to me 'in tMn^ 
with his reserved and onassumihg 'chaHitter, tthdus if hellfM 
confident that the Httle services which hetnight want woiAd 
be cheerfully rendered by his Son and his Attendant 

The fiirtber illustration of a Miaracter and name, still pre- 
served in several parts of England, may not be iinacoeptable. 
•* Yeoman," says Mr. Tyrwhitt, " is an abbreviation ofyemi^e* 
mxm, z&youthe is of yeongthe. Young men being mostly em- 
' ployed'inservice/iervants have in many languagesbeendenomi* 
nated fi'Om the single circumstance of age; VBwmf,fiter,gargonp 
hoy, ^ffoom."— -Waterhous, in his Commentary on Fortescue'f 
Treatise J)e Laudibus Lepim Anglis, more fiiUy explains die 
term Yeoman, in his exposition of the word Vakcti, Comm. fol. 
1 663. p. 39 1. " JBr Valecti plurimi, &c. Thoae they take to be 
them which our Law calls Yeomen. See -Stat 16. R. 2. c. 4. 
and 20. K. 2. c. 2. These are the next ordtr to Gentlemen, 
termed Yeomen quasi young men, as some think, or firom 
Gepim, or Yemen, in the Saxon aignifying a Commoner; so 
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thai of oM these men were of »d rank aba? e senrtnti, tboii{^ 
Void in the French imports quasi valman nuiistre, thence the 
word waltet, (p^ra Tiatoria;) the bearers of this as some called 
them Valets or Varkis, others called them Gurcians, though 
of old it was a title of better repute; for all young persomt, 
though Gentlemen^ if not Knights, and under eighteen years 
old, were called Vakts in France, as we called them BaU 
chehurs in England. Hence VaUt de ChatnbrCf a title of ho- 
nour, to the King. But Francis the first of France, per- 
ceiving those that attended him to be no better than Rotmien 
tour Yeomen) introduced Gentlemen of the Chamber; diougjh 
yet, in the King^s palace here, the officer Yeomam remains, 
Stat 33. H. 8. c 12, yet in subserviency to the Gentlemen- 
Officers. So are Grooms another Court-word; in French 
Vaki, or Varkt. So that the texts Valecti or VaktH are such 
of the Commoners of Countries, who hold not their land 
mib nomine Culvertagii et perpetwz Servitutis, but having been 

_ * * « 

Servants, or Tenants, to ipreat men, have either, pro bono 
servitio impemo vel impendendo, had land given them, or by 
industry and thrift (blessed by God) been purchasers of land 
in fi^ to them and their heirs, and that in sucii sort for the 
quality, and in such proportion for the value, that the Law 
recpiires Jurymen to be of, &c.'* Mr. Tyrwhitt distinguishes 
the application of Yeoman by Chaucer; the Chanones Yeman, 
in the Canterbury Tales, being only a common servant; and 
in another part* the title being given to people of middling 
rank, not in service : So the Miller is carefiil *' to saven his 
titate of yemanrie" Mr. Tyrwhitt also thinks* that the ap« 
propriation of the word to signify a small landholder, is more 
modem. But compare Waterhous's observation. 

Of the Yeoman^ as no Tale is related by him, no painting 
occurs in the Manuscript; the representations being of such 
only as narrated adventures. See p. 128. The poet, how^ 
ever, has been sufficiently minute in the description -of the 
Yeoman's habiliments. '' I c^itcluded,'' says he^ " that he 
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was a forester, jfrorifi bis dress;'* which ^as a coat and hpod of 
greeh-coloured cloth. Un^er. h^s belt appeared a shaft 6f 
peacock arrows, that is, .arrows plumed with peacocks fea^ 
there; according to the practice both of a preceding and later 
age. For Mr. Warton has shewpi that, among the ^stores at 
Farnham castle belonging to Waynflete bishop of Winches- 
ter in 1471, "Were Jrcus cum chordis, and Sagitta magrue, 
the latter of ^hich is the title to the enumeration " de cxliv 
tagittis magnis harhatis cum pennis pavonum ;" jttid that, in 
A coiyiputus of Gervays bishop of Winchester in 1266, are 
reckoned amoqg his stores at Taunton castle catida pavonum, 
which he supposes were used for feathering arrows : Arrows 
with feathers of the peacock, he adds, occur in Lydgate's 
Chronicle of Troy, b, iii. cap. 22. edit. 1555.— " In his 
hand he bare a mighty bovf." There is a Patentj Mr Tyr- 
whitt oWi^ves,. in Rymer, 15. R. 2. Ae'arte sagittandi per 
Vakttos Regis exercenda: The Yeomen^ and all other ser- 
vants of the royal l^oushold, of whatever state or ofii.ce, under 
the degree of Yeoman, are ordered to carry bows and arrows 
with them, whenever they ride, &c. in the King^s train. 
On his arm was a gay bracer, the armour conimonly used by 
archers, ani ip the pr^n^ instance probably ornamented 
To his sword and buckler on the one side, and his dagger on 
the other, are added a silver cristopher on his breast, and 
a baudrick or sash of green to which a bom was sus- 
pended. Mr. Tyrwhitt cannot see the meaning of the silver 
ornapient called the " Cristqfre;" especially as by the Stat. 
37. E. 3. Yeomen $re forbidden to wear any ornaments of 
gold or silver. No otber explanation is a0brded by Mr. 
Warton, than that St. Christopher was a saint who presided 
over the weatlier, and was the patron of field sports. Mr. 
Strutt supposes the omamept to hs^ve been a clasp or buckle 
of silver, having the image of St. Christopher, with our 
Blessed Saviour upon bis shoulders, painted or engraved 
upon it; a subject exceedingly popular at the time the first 
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Vpecimena of engraving were produced, and probably not 
less so in the days of Chaucer. According to this supposi- 
tion, the inefficacy of the sumptuary law abovementioned it 
certainly very glaring. ' 



THE PRIORESSE. 

This delicate, precise, and sentimental lady is drawn ift 
the Manuscript with a wimple neatly pinched, and a ** fe- 
tyse" or handsome cloak, which is black over a tunic of white, 
in conformity to the dress of the Benedictine nuns. On her 
left hand are the beads, and her right hand is uplifted, as if 
she was desirous of calling the particular attention of her 
bearers to what she was reciting. 

The poet represents her as havtng been educated at the 
school of Stratford at Bow near London ; which Mr. Warton 
supposes to have been a fashionable seminary for nuns. This 
is very probable. Stratford at Bow, a Benedictine nunnery, 
was famous even then for its antiquity. I find that Philippa 
•de Mohun, duchess of York, who died in 1431, bec]ueathed 
to the Prioress of Stratford five shillings, and to the Convent 
twenty shillings; perhaps in grateful remembrance of ad- 
vantages derived from instruction there. It must not be 
omitted, however, that Chaucer here expresses the mean 
opinion he entertained of the English- French spoken in his 
time; " for French qf Paris was to this Prioress unknown :** 
Yet, as Mr. Tyrwhitt observes, it was proper that she should 
speak some sort oT French, not only as a woman of fashion/ 
(a character which she is represented to affect,) but as a reli« 
gious person. The instructions from the Abbot of St Al- 
ban's in 1338 to the Nuns of Sopewell, Mr. Tyrwhitt adds» 
were in the French language. 

If, forgetful of her gentleness, she was on any occasion 
betrayed into swearing, " her gretest otbe wis but by St 
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Elqy" This saint is called in Latin S. Eligiui. Bat Mr. 
Tyrwbitt admits that, in all the Manuscripts which he had 
seen, the word Mlqy, both here and in the Canterbury Tales, 
is abbreviated into Lqy; and that he had no authority for 
printing the name at full length but that of Urry. Mr. Rit. 
son is highly indignant at Mr. Tyrwhitt's choice, and in- 
sists that Lqy has been improperly discarded. And Mr. 
Warton says that St Loy is intended for Saint Lewis. But 
neither Mr. Tyrwhitt nor Mr. Warton offer any further ex- 
planation of the saint, by whom they respectively shew that 
the lady swears. Of St. Eloy, a poet in the next century 
af^ Chaucer has given some account ; I mean Sir David 
Lindsay, who, in a satirical description of saints and legends 
in hls^ Monarchic, says. 



Sanct Eloy, he doith staitly stand, 
At^ n^w hors-schoo intill his hand. 



Againj 



Sum.makis ofilrande to Sanct Eloye, 
That he thair hors may weill convoye. 



The behaviour of the Prioress at table has been illustrated 
.by Mr. Tyrwhitt, in copying the following circumstance 
.from fbe Romaunt de la Rose : 

,£t biep se garde qu* cllc ne moeille 
Ses doys au brouet jus^u' ^s jointes, Sec. 
^ ,3i sage];Qent port sa bouch^e, 

/ Que sur son pied goutte n'en chie 
Pe squppe, ne de saulse noire.— 
£t doit si bien sa bouche terdre 
Tant qu' el n'y laisse gresse aherdre 
Au moins en la levre desseure. 
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I must not omit to notice Ait lad/s rorary, to which ww at- 
tached a broche of gold, whereon wa» written a crowned A, 
afnd under it, as a commentary on the emblem. Amor vhkit 
omnia. Love conquereth all things. To thit device and 
poesv there is some resemblance, as Mr. Ritaon has abo ob- 
served, in The Sqvyr qf Lowe Degree, ver. 211, &c. 

In the myddes of your sheld ther shal be set 
A ladyes head, with many a frete ; 
"Above the head wrytten shall be 
A reason for the love of me; 
Both O and R shall be tkcrin, 
' With A and M it shall bigynne* 

Our Priorels is represented, in the Prologue^ as aocom* 
fMinied with a Nun and three Priests. This Nun relates the 
history, which is called, in the Canteffaury Tales, the Secmul 
Noimei Tule. There is acoordmgly, in the Manuscript, a 
very neat miniature of her in a dark habit widi open sleeves ; 
her wimple is nicely plaited; her hood or cowl is up^ not 
hiding, however, her {ace ; and her waist is^^rded. 

The reality of the three accompanying Pttcsts baa barn 
justly questioned by Mr. Tyrwhitt, whose aigumcot is tbii. 
" As it appears evidently to have been the design of Chaneer 
to compose his company of individuala of (fiflerent ranks^ 4n 
Older to produce a greater variety of distinct charaolent we 
can hardly conceive that he would, in thb single instaaee, 
introduce three of the same profession widiout any discrimi* 
nating circumstances whatever; and in fiiet when the Nonnes 
Freest is called up<m to teH his Tale, he is aoeosled by the 
Host in a mlinner which will not permit us to suppose that 
two others of the same denomination were present This 
must be allowed to be a strong olijection to the genuineness 
of that article of theiAi^ Preestes; but it is not the cafy 
one. All the other dMtractecs are pcrtiadafly described, and 
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most /of tiiem very much at lai^e^ whereas the ^rhole that if 
.iaid'of theo^Afr Nonne and the three Preestes is contained in 
these two lioet at the end of the Prioresse'i^ character; v 

Another Nonne also with hire had $be. 
That was hire chapellein^ and Preestes three. 

Where it is also observable that the single circumstance of 
description is false^ for no nonne could be a chaplain. The 
chief duty of a chaplain was to say mass and to hear confes- 
sion, neither of which offices coukl regularly be performed by 
a nonne or by any woman. 

'' It appears indeed that some abbesses did at one time 
attempt to hear the confessions of their nuns, and to exercise 
some other smaller parts of the clerical function; but this prac- 
tice, I apprehend, was soon stopped by Gregory • IX. who 
has forbidden it in the strongest terms, Decretal, h v. tit 38, 
c« X.; ' Nova qasedam nostris sunt auribus intimata, quod 
AUidtisss moniales proprias benedicunt; iptarum qisoque can^ 
Assumes in crimm^ms audiunh et legentes Evangelium prae- 
sumunt publice prsedicare : cum igitur id absonum sit et 
pariter afanrdum. Mandamus quatenus ne id de cstero fiat 
cimctis firmiler inhibere.- K these presumptuous abbesses 
hid ventured to say mass liis Holiness would doubtless have 
thundered still louder against them. 

*' It should seem, therefi:»^» that we have sufficient ground 
to r^ct these two lines, or at least the second, as an inter- 
pblation, by which means we shall get rid of two of .die 
Priests, and the detail of the characters will then agree wiOi 
the gooss number in the twenty fourth verse of the Pro- 
logue, Chaucer himself being included among the nine and 
twenty. 

" My notion (I cannot call it opinion) of the matter is 
this, that the first of the above lines did really begin the cha- 
racter of the Nonne, which Chaucer had originally inserted in 
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this p1ace> together ivith that of the Nonnes Pfeeflt><at at 
great length a» the other characters, hut they^ were hotk w£- 
terwards eiqMinged either hy himself, or (mor^ probably) by 
those who pi^li^ed his work after his death, fbrjreisoiit 
of nearly the same kind with^ those which occasidnedl the sup* 
pression of ^e latter part of The Coke's. Tak^ I si&pect our 
bard had been rather too gay in his description of th^se two 
religious persons. See a little concerning the Freest,.. €<i7i- 
terk Tales, ver. 15453 — 65. — If it should be thought im- 
probable that an interpolator would insert . any thii^ ;so ab^ 
surd and ccmtradictory to the Author's plan as the^ second 
line, I beg leave to suggest that it is still more ifaiprobai^e 
that such a line should have tx)me from the Author himself; 
and further, I think I can promise, in the course of .the C^n*- 
terbury Tales, to point out several other undoubted ioCeifpola* 
tions, which are to the full as absurd as the .^hjiect. of .our 
^ present discussion.'^ . ' , 
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THE MONK. 

' ' ' • , ■; I.*;. 

. Of thb character the pictured represeiitalloD, in. the M^ 
nuscript, agrees in many respects minutely wjith the .poet^s. 
His govm, with full sleeves, is black ; and his hood is &st- 
ened beneath his chin, to which his hand U Itflted/ and thtit 
hides what the poet describes as listening thcjhpod^ '' the: 
oivious pinne of wrought gold.'' His«Quple bootes are just 
idsible;.notsufficiehtly, howev^ri to^.display the trimness in 
dus. article of apparel, with which it ^mart Al^ has been , re^ 
presented, .according to Mr. Tyrwhitt^i by an aiKmyoious 
writer of, the thirteenth centory if'' Ocreof.hibebatJn ^^rur^KU^. 
qubsi imkatffi jeasent^ sine plici fortxctas'* MS,' Bo^. Jaisaes.. 
I|4 €J p..l5$l. ■ J fin.. !. . A . / -i *t \ >■•'>' 

.. TherMctnks ;9f Clwitiees^a ti||»e are. desoriboclrjiarlo^iog tiie 
i^rtsof the field- Qur .Monk.. ha^^aecotdingljrf bis rgrei- 
houndes swift as foul of flight/^ and btiatihgi for tbe hufc^^ 
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said to have been all hit lust, and to which no sacHfice of 
expenoe was spared. In the Manuscript miniature be is U^ 
tended by two bounds, whose collars are blue, frstened wtcb 
gilded buckles^ Mr. Tyrwbiit has remaiked, that KmgfalOM 
detonbct an Abbot of Leicester, who died in 1377, 'Vqui in 
venaihne lepanan inter omnes regni dominos fauMMissiaiiis et 
nominatissimus habebatur.'' Decan Scripior. p. 2^1. He 
adds indeed, that the abbot was used to assert, what perba|>i 
may have been partly true, " se non delectass^ in hujusmodi. 
timAxi veimiwmbitt, nisi solum pro obsequiis doninis regni 
prsBstandis, et affidrilitate eorum captandi, etgratii/in suis 
negotiis adipisoendA.'^ Mr. Wvton enumernftes odier in- 
stances of dM union, here jnstly satirized, ef an hero of the 
chace with an ecclesiastick. Walter de SuflBeld, bishop ol 
Norwich, bequealhs by will his pack of hounds to the king^ 
in I25€. This was a coannon topick of satire. So agnin^ 
in Chancei^s Testament of Love, '' gode houndes and many, 
to hunte after harte and hare/' are noticed among the prin- 
cipal distinctions of the ecclesiaaticks. The archdeacon of 
Richmond, <m his visitaticm, came to die Priory of Brid- 
lington in Yofkshirev in 12 i€, with nine^seven horses, 
l uwWjhc mg dogB, and three hawks. See Warton's Hist £ng. 
Poetry^ i. 282. 

The golden belis on the bridle and trappings of the MoiA^a 
horto are mcely ddmeaited in the Manuscript Of this, 
ft^on, the eostom wit perhaps sribpted by the okffgy frooi 
the knights; among whom it was a particolar point to hanrt 
their bridles nt^ll hung with beOs, and of which te neglect 
w'as comMtfred as a maik of poverty and meanoeis. Aniairi 
of Iiartan> ain old ttonhaudour, lays great stress upon dua 
artkie, in his Instructions to form a Knight : ''Let his [die 
iMNTse's] breast be garnished with bells, well hung: Nothing', 
i» more proper to inq>ire confidence hi ar knight, ^md tenour 
in «m enemy.'' Yineent of Boauvais^ Mic Warton 08y% 

c«ftMN8 this fciad^4^ orMMieitt ki the KMghta Tcnplanr: 

6 
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•' They bare bridles embroidered, or gilded, or a<^rned )«fi«fcf 
iilver; atque in pectoralibus campanulas injktas magnum entt?- 
iantes sonitum, ad gloriam corum et dccorem/' Hist. I. xxx^, 
c. 85. But Wickliffc, in hi6 Trialoge, best illustrates Chau- 
cer, where he inveighs against the priests for theif "Mi: \ 
hors, and jolly and gay sadeles, and brMles ringing by the i 
way, &c." Lewises Life of Wiclifie, p. 121. And Wat^ i 
ton's Hist Eng. Poet. i. 1 64. 

In the Manuscript, the face of our Monk is a liWie iir^ 
jured; but it has been well done, and still suftrciently ex- 
hibits *' a lord fill fat and in good point'' He wears a black 
hat 

The sleeves of his tunic 9!tt described by the poiet as'^dged 
witti the finest fur that could be procured^ an ornament at 
that period most probably very expensive. BW oXit Monl 
it evidently a man of the world tatber thati of the clbyii(t^: 
One of Wolsey's ordinances, Mr. Tyrwbitt hass ^observed; 
for the reformation of the Auglisthiian Monks ih 151^; ii 
directed agaiflst the foppery here described : " Iti maidtis siflhl 
hullo modo Jkrrurh utati^r aut peHibus, nisi prout ifs pet*- 
mistum est in Statutia BenedicCinis/' Dugdale^ Mchutit. 
a. 5«7. 

THB FRERR 

Tbt featui^ of this de^ual but m^ cMftu^ fli« ^B 
dielineated in the Manu^ript Eveh tbt m^anNig of hb 
eyes maijr be noticed. His dreis* i^ fMk; dhd both'the cope 
fi^ semi^cope or tippet are obvious ; the iaCtar of 'nfhicb tbfe 
poet d^ribes to be of " dOuMe worsted,*' as the cope 6f t 
firiar in Pkrcfe Plowmans Crede is. Sign. B. i. b; and the fbrw 
mer seems well adapted to h6fd th^'knltes jtodpitls, intended 
by him as present f<N: fafri^H^ 

He is called a Umitaur; iWifch Mr.iyWfiltt^fies, *' 9, 
ftyer licensed to beg within a certain district^ Skinner 
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imagines that the limuour was a seller of iodul^ences^ and 
that he received his denomination on account of his limiting 
or fixing the price for each sin. Junius considers the term 
as denoting a friar who discharged his office within certain 
limits or bounds. See Dr. Jamieson's Diet. Scottish Lan* 
guage, in V. Umitour* Dr. Jamieson observes^ that, in the 
Visions qf Pierce Plowman, the limitour appears indeed as a 
confessor^ who, by virtue of episcopal letters^ although he 
had no pQro6hial charge^ was authorised to hear confession 
and grant absolution within a certain dislrict Tyndale^ in 
his Obedience qf a Chrysten man, (which passage I find Dr. 
Jamieson has also noted in his Appendix) gives a difierent 
view of the meaning of the word : " Howbeit suche maner 
sendynges are not worldly^ as princes send tbeyr ambassa* 
dours, no nor as fireres send theyr lymyters to gather tbeyr 
brotherhedes^ whiche muste obeye whether they wyll or wyll 
not" foL 50. a.-r— The foUowiag illustration of the word has 
escaped all the etymologists: JJmitors, **i proprias limites ten'is 
imppnendo> et removentibus anathemata denunciando, dicti, 
ut verisimile est" See A Comment on the Miller's Tale and . 
the Wife of Bath, 12mo. 1665. p, 152. 

Buty to pass from this etymological description of our 
Friar, let us consider what is said of his official laboiu^. '' So 
plesant was his In Principio," that he never failed obtaining 
the alms which he wanted. The phrase, says Mr. Tyrwhitt, 
it commonly explained to refer to the beginning of St: John's 
Gospel; but may also ^efer to the beginning of jGcQesis. . itk 
m old French romano^ Vhistorie dt trens 3i^riesi he adds> 
it seems to .signify some passage in the cQn9kisi<^ of the 
Mass. ,Acad, desInscript^otiii.xiii. p.,52lr,. .. ^ 



Moult aise fui guant audia 
Le Prestre dire In Piinofiq^. 
Car h Metsesi est finee» . 
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He ^36 al^ of TDTBtaifn aodo^ ^ ij9tXM%9? a^^ ap^ 

n Love^iH/^; tRiprbi^ff^Df wy^li Mr. Tyrwhitticit^BnNiloa, 
1. V. fol. 369. " Si ante judicium caplatur JM&s^ A»»JiU;V 
and Rot Pari. 13. H, 4. n. 13. " Agayn the fourmeofa 
Love-day taken byttv^u itie tefie partlesi'* Mt.^ Tyrwhitt 
says, that the Glosgatt^y^ (t^'Ui^y'ft Chauca?^ calFs these days 
improperly. Meetings for pleasure and diversion ; that they 
were meetings for busineito ; Ihougli it ia fNTobable that the htr 
siness, when finished, was usually 'followed by a treat givea • 
to the arbitrators, &c. - Sbe tile Farl. Rd) aUieady quoted. 
Mr. Tyrwhitt also citesi, frotfr ^b^Viiiof^qf Pierce Plowman, 
part of the speech of Sloth, in the character of a Priest : 

I can holde Lovedayesi aodhete & Reves rdooDynge, 
And in Gannon or in D^cretafo I cannot read a lyne. 

Fam nnrprised, tbaf the fbllowing passage in the suoae poem 
tfliould^haTe esioap^d the notice^of the leayned critick. The 
author is inveiglriBg against the luxury and diversiaiia of the 
eeelesiasdeks : 

Aiid now 19 Religion a i4der, a romef by the atreetc, 
A leader of^ hvedayes, «nd ft Ibude beggar, 
A pricker on a pa!fitey, &c. 

I take our Friar to have been a kadtts as termed in die pre« 
ceding extract, or manager of these hvedays: There, says 
Ike p«efc, he otttdd tm€kdJu^. ^. Wartrti convarts these 
inedaya, by a pleaftoil aus^pprebenaioD, into koadies^ which 
Ik itittr{insbi ladie9! Hist Eng. Poet i. 282. 

In notkiag the aooi»n|>kri]inBnti» of our Fiiar, Mr. War^ 
toifilMt^fletected two inntekertf preceding writers; the latter 
of^ which it more pkannt than hi« own. . Of these the ixft. 
¥^ ikkb esptenatioii^ )xb the Glossary to Urry's Chauc^^ of 

It 
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this wantoa and mtrry confet^or '' inbgring on a ro€i^': which 
ifthareitid to mt&ti, by rot€; /wktrmM aro/e it a nraaical 
instnunent Mr. Warton cittfi* in proof, Lydgate, MSSw 
Fairfax, BiW. BodL 16. . 

For Iher was rotys of Almajrne^ 
And At of Arragon and,Spayae. 

i 
\ 

And again, in the lame manuscripi: 

Harpya, fithdes, 9nA ekf ro,ty$, 
Wei acording to ther notys. 

MVhtrt JUhcles, the crilick adds, \& fiddles, aa in the Prologue 
to the Canterbury Tales, vcr. 298. Fiddks indeed is the better 
reading of Mr. Tyrwhitt Mr. Warton foUo^i^s Urry's edition. 
Many examples of the muncal sense of rote might be added. 
Bat I pass on to Mr. Warton's second remark, in consequence 
of his illustration of this word : ^' I cannot help mentioning in 
this place a pleasant mistake of bishop Morgan, in his Transla- 
tion of the New Testament into Welch, printed in 1567. He 
translates the viaU of wrath, in the Revelations, by cry than, i. e^ 
crouds or fiddles. Rev. 5. 8. The Greek is fMAa». Now it 
is probable that the bidiop translated only from the English^ 
where he found vials, which he took for viols.''* 



THE MARCHANT. 

Chaucer informs us, that this person was clothed '^ in 
tnottelee,^* thai is, a motley-coloured garment So the Ser- 
geant of the Lawe is vested, ver. 330. This gsorment, in 
the Manuscript, is of a bright red colour, lined with blue^ 
and figured with white and blue flowers. His tight and neat 
hoots are not forgotten by the artist; and the wearer displays 
them (if I may use the words of Shakspeare) '' very smooth. 



)ik»AiiAolhe tigB of the leg.'^ ffor inusC tbeapitee <J bit 
■fMrjUMlitt <enorinou8 rowel be omitted; wbiob; in tbe paini* 
ipff^g exbibiu th« prototype of tbe oraameDt attached 4o tbe 
ikds of wmay of our present fa^ionabie. riders. ''■ ' v» 

Tbe Flandera beti^rer hat is also represented iA tbe paint- 
ing. Tbe Merchant looks as if in tbe prime of life; and his 
countenance bespeaks the man o£ business. Hissteed is on 
tbe gallop. 

The expression in bis wish, that '' the sea were kept,'' or 
guarded, is thus illustrated by Mr. Tyrwhitt: The old sub* 
sidy of tonnage and poundage was given to'tbe king *' pur la 
^ufgarde et custodie del met,** 12. £dw. 4. c. Si 



THE CLERK OF OXENFORDS. 

. Of this ibteresting person, whose poverty, delight in study, 
and inattention to worldly affiurs^ are eminently conspicuoui^ 
Chaucer^ relates no other circumstance respecting.tbe dress, 
than that his " overest courtepy'' or surcoat was thread-bare^ 
In the Manuscript, his surcoat, with the hood, is df a dirty 
violet colour; his stockings are scarlet, and the saddle and 
bridle on his miserable horse are of the same 0(d4ur( in his 
right band he holds out a book, as if he was descanting on 
its value; and under bis left arm he carries other books, 
bound in red and blue. " He looked hoIloW," says the 
poet; a circumstance which the painter has not overpassed. 

Mr. Warton is of opinion, that Chaucer, in the character 
before us, glances at the inattention paid to literature, and 
the unprofitableness of philosophy. He explains the p^ 

But all be that he vras philosophre 
Yet hadde be but litel gold in cofi^ 
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Hia c<Hii/ieniatiani Mr^iWantDiivafanta, wa» infllmbtiw; tmi 
te WAS BO Icis'willisg^^ la tobtoit .thaii^ I0 eotmhUttiuate^bft 
opinion to otbem But tbe* nme degmt^ ancb l^ettMWd* cijfitci 
ha^strameil the poet's neaiHiBg irt t&e fbUowiog deecfiplion: 

Not ft iirt>rd tftkjt be aio» than- wa»BeA^ 
And that was said in forme and reverence, 
Andshvt ttid;qiiicke« and[MlM><highi8Miteiic«': 

Mn WaftoiH I 80]r> hens emitUton Ite Gkrk of Ox«dAirf 

so enslaved^ by bis attentJ9oii to logicfc, a« to ex^il^tin hii 
conversation much pedantick formality, and the usage of a 
precise and sententious style on all subjects. See Hist. Eng. 
Poet i. 45^ VfHati iSk^ CMk said iAjormt und reverence, 
however, has been asserted by Mr. Tyrwhitt to mean, witk 
p^eprietgfftms^modcstjtf faywbooitabtV./^ 4^ ^^^ uni^hce is 

Tyrwhitt, in. tkis expkmikioni appcBled) ta Mb Wwtm'ii 
etrndont; a«, il» sme time acttldy ofatcrai^, that l&e cmAI 
#f goad.letlier9>is conoemcd thst-Ghauceciteuid not b« sufK 
poaed to bav»«iade apeteitiok fosmolk]^ and a pveeki sett- 
ftentious stjri^<m'all>ti:^ecti^ tb&ch»raoteiistick8 of • sdlote^ 



nxB ssmXAUT of* wlb la we. 

-Qfi thi». opttkiiil:Mid>Diitlent pmon .th«' pi»ell<^ dttss is 
iMEiy piain: 

He rode but homely in a medlee cote 
Girt with a seint of silk with barres smale. 

The pictured ny ta sm tatioiH it) Ae MimUftc^j^t, is more 
particular. He is there drawn in a scarlet habit, with open 



4eejr% ^nd i^ith a white ))pQd furred ; the habit bei^g faCed 
i^th blue^ ti<fitk,sn[ull bfu*9 cir Mopes of red. He wears the 
characteristick dlstkictiqa jrf a Sergt;amt> which the poet bow- 
ever has no(t .noticed, ^be coif. His stockings are scarlet 
There j« a g^i^at .4!ese(nblf^ce to this official babit> described 
ifitbe 'V''isi9n8Af Pievce Plo^^Ttnaa: 



^all ao Sergeant for his service weare no silk hode. 



Taiw pdurfi^n bis chke &rjpled)jrng« at thebai^e. 

S^. Warton .b^s observed^ that the perpetual knpculapce of 
this JSei^geant, who by habit or hf affectation has the faculty 
<«f a^pe^^g bvsy when lie has nothing to do, is sketched 
yntii ^^ii;it^ndcopcisene8&of Horace. 

The poet «2^s that this lawyer had often been at the 
pArvis; a place;, interjureted ,l]jy Mr. Tyrwhitt, irom Du 
Ca^ge, " a portico before a church. See Du Cange in Pa- 
radi^u9. Jt appeaifs .&mx the ftotfu ^f the Rose, in the Orig. 
Tor. 12^30j that books were/conmon^ sold cm Pai-vis denant 
^oire Dame at Paris. At X^ndon the Parzds w^ (relented 
by SierjeanU at Law. See Fortescue Me Laud* leg. Ar^. c li. | 
' Popt aiendiem curiae nop jtenentur; sed {)la€itantes tunc se 
ii^rtunt ad Pervimtt €t pilibi, consulentes cuoi Servientilm 
ad Lc^em^ ahis consiliaiiis ^uis.' There js a difference ef 
^ipoiion where the Parvis at ^London, to which the lawyers re< 
sorted, was situated ; Sopner supposes it to have been in Old- 
Palace-yard, before Westminster-hs^l, Gloss, in Decern Scripts 
V. Tfiforium; but others, with more probabilily, think it was 
what Dugdale calls the Peftvyse qf Pawks. When the Ser« 
j^nts had dined hi any of the inns of court, St Paul's lay 
much .more convenient^ for an afternoon consultation than 
Westminster-hall/' 

Mr. W^rton, jqpeakingof the supposition that Parw is t 
Con(ract)i,on of Paradise, infi^ines the name to signify an am* 
Mif^pfyv ;inany of im ^d ji%io\i(s hpuseis ,havip|; biad a ^^ 
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C2Me6 Paradise. He adds, that in the year 1300, cbiHi^n 
were taught to read and sing in the Parvis of St MattinV 
Church ai Norwich. Hist Eiig. Poet i. 453. 

An extract from Waterhou6*8 Commentary on Fortescae, 
to which I have already referred the reader, may serve as a 
curious illustration of the etymology of the word, which Mf» 
Wartt»n and Mr. Tyrwhitt have not brought forward, though, 
however questionable, it deserves to be mentioned. The com- 
mentator having cited the words " Sed Placitantes tunc se 
divertunt ad Pervisum, &c.*' thus proceeds. " This referrs, 
not to the Pleaders repairing to the Pervist'excrcises of Aca- 
demique origen, the same in Law that those exercises in Ox- 
ford are, called Pcrvisia or siitings general in the Schoks in the 
qfiernoon, (which Mr. Selden sayes he understood first out of 
Mr. Wake's Musa regnantes ) and to which not odely young 
Lawyers rep^ed to learn, but old Serjeants to teach and shew 
their cunning; I say, this clause turns us not to that Pervite, 
from whence the little place (whereof teaching of Scbole was) 
in the lower part of the Church was called Ptrvisium; but 
this referrs to the consultation that Clyents use to have with 
their Counsellours and Serjeants about their Pleadings, Bills, 
Demurrers, Rejoynders, special Verdicts, Orders; the read- 
ing over of which judiciously and with intentness. is called 
Pervisum^ or, as we say, perusal qftketn, that is, considering 
the legality of them, comparing them with originals, making 
briefs out of them, marshalling the evidence, and preparing 
for tryall in Court" p. 574. 

Our Serjeant is said to have received 'many fees and 
robes.*' The serjeants and all the officers of the suneriouf 
Courts of Law, Mr. Warton says, anciently received winter 
and summer robes from the king's wardrobe. He is likewise 
•aid to cite cases and decisions, '^ that from the time of king 
William were fallen;'' for the illustration of which Mr. 
Warton refers to the very learned and ingenious Mr. Bar- 
rington's (^mrtatiom on the Ancient Statutes, I may not omit. 
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fftiat Mr. Warton admires the humour of Chaucer id making 
this lawyer introduce the language of his pleadings into com* 
mon conversation^ where, in the Canterbury Tales, he ad« 
dresses the Hoste, 

Hoste, quoth he, de j)ar dieuxjeo asaeni ; 

the afiectation of talking French, though then general, being 
here appix>priated and in character. 



THE FRANKELEIN. 

" The Frankelein/' says Mr. Strutt, " is here delineated 
as a true son of Epicurus : his dress, unfortunately, is not 
described; and we only learn, that he wore- an anelace or 
knife, and a gypsere or purse qf white silk, hanging at his 
girdle.'' See Habits of the people of Eng. ii. 279. The 
painting in the Manuscript supplies, in some degree, the de- 
ficiency lamented. He is there drawn in a surcoat of red, 
lined with blue, with bars or stripes of fringe or lace over it. 
His hair and beard are snow-white. He wears a small blue 
ha^ turned up. His boots are black. His white silk purse 
is visible, but not his knife. His left hand is on his breast, 
as if he were relating some striking circumstance. In a word, 
the miniature presents him as a most respectable old gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Tyrwhitt, in my humble opinion, has not sufficiently 
illustrated the rank and character of the ^rankelein. Ht 
says, that Fortescue, de L.L. Ang. c. 29, describes a Franklam 

to be a Paterfamilias magnis ditatuB po$9esnomhu$. He 

is classed with, but after, the milei and armiger, and is dis- 
tinguished from the libere tenentes and valecti, though as it 
should seem the only real distinction between him and other 
freeholders consisted in the largeness of his estate. S^ 



moiw in V. FfWfl^tf/evi, quoles Hie following ipas^ag^ fio«i 
Tiiv^tffi.fn Cbrodicle, M$. BM. ». S. ^ SQj "Thoam^ 
Brotbtrton, filivs Eimwdi I. Miureschattus Anglifle, s^pr^ la 
mort de son pere esposa la fille de un Frandal^ apel«e 
Alice/* The historian did not think it worth his while even 
to mention tl^c aivofte of the Fi^aid&dlieiik 

But let us attend to the very curious distinction made by 
Wat^rhkms^ in bi» Cdmmieiitary on Forljeflcuej wbkh ipdeed 
may explain other designations given by die po^ to this re- 
spectable character. *' Pater familias" says the commen- 
tator^ *' imports one Slut sui juris est, nullique addictut 
mancipio, called th\^ Father of fhe F^amily; Nonquodfamt' 
Ham sedjusfamilia habet, as the Lawyers say. This we in 
England a^Hf^ntly caUed the Good Man. And the old 
^Afnos^ in my memory, were wont to call tbeir husbandsj m^ 
(food Mm. Later tioies^ more gentiUzed, discard that name 
from .all moutfaesbuttiiose that <are plebeian^ and though it be 
enunciative of Frar^lq^fnes ; tiaat is, free liers, and owners •of 
land; in which sense, Swaine^Moti: is the name «of the Co»- 
%;miais Hbciri tcnmtium, according to the old custom or law, 
Swaine^motum terin anno; yet it is mw not much set hf; 
though, from ibis condition of th^m» there are many now grown 
into familiefu now>caned.fV*ai»^lt% who are men in the county <of 
Middlesex and otb^ parts nmgnts diuui possessiombus ; whicb 
ihe text expresseth, 4o aet out this Pateffamilias by« And thps ii 
imargnmeBtcfanucfaweakliu For therefore he, thatis the Pa/(?r 
familias here, is counted ditatus, because he has possessiones, 
not like lihoae AscripiitU, which wore a sort of husbandmen 
ibat boumd ihenasekeB by ind^tiire to till the ground, |m>* 
miaiiig not to depart dH ^eir in^numiss^on ; fior as possfos- 
•ours of ifae oneondy &im or maauon tbey live in, bvit,[of] 
Many ftume^ m^ portions cf U»ds £^bicb] tbey demise to 
others, and tboie not .only in^heir own county whierein tbej 
live and in ii4ioh they anelOMinber^ iKit tin other 4u^ nod 
not ondy Copy-fanid, niiidi is n badge of f^Umfp^^ i^ 



JFreebolds^ ye^ fmd thgAe jaot onely Tenancies, hni even 
^pitall Messuages, and daiefe Mannors^ by reason vih^eoS 
they are dravp s9i)aeUmes to beare 9ffices in fonaign Cqudl- 
tie^ ifpon exUaocdinary occasion; and ,have cjpport^nify tp 
jdace tkeir children apart, when their age .and the^ p^enti* 
j>lea8Uffe is they should marry^ or be bestowed in a courae-of 
life to livcrupon what, l^ their fatherly giit, ds tfofi;cpme their 
own : And as many {>oi8e8sions in number, ^ lai^e in 4bt9^ 
€xtent, noble in their royalty, and xich in their revei^ue.' JFcpr 
of this race of men, who were and are but plain Good Man, ^ 
and John, and Tiomas, .maivy in :Kent and Middksex espe- 

m 

cially, besides .sparfim in every severall Counly, have been 
men of Knights' estate, who could dispend many hundreds a 
year, and yet put up to raise daughtei^s' portions, if^a, lo 
ambitious are many of them to >be G^ntlemexh ^ihat they by 
plentiful living obt^dne the.courtesie q( beuig caHed Master, 
and written Gentlemen ; and their posterities by beii^ bred U> 
J^^eaming and Law, either in Universities or Inas -^f Cbai»- 
£ery and Court, turn perfect sparks .^xsd listed gaUanis^ ooMb- 
j>anions to Knights and Esquire^ ^nd ofte^ adopted 4nto 
those orders. And from this soQrt^, <which is 'no; ignoble 
pne^ have risen many of the nov ^ouriskio^ Geiitry*** 
p. 388. 

The words, in the preceding extract, ^' l^ vcxuon ytbfireqf 
iity are drawn SQiULetimes to heanc {jffices m iFORRAIGN CoxnN>- 
:ties upon extraordinaty oecasim/' may be -CQi;isi4ere4f fin 
«ome degree, as explanatory of the xharacteir, assigned, ^liie 
poet to the Fran]celein, of a Catnatour; a iword, as Mr. Tyr* 
yihiti has observed, which bat been ch^ged in Uriy's c^ 
iiou of Chaucer« upon what authority we are jyet to iearn, 
into Coroner; which Mr. Warton, how£Ter, has adopted, ^d 
illvstrated, in calling it '* an office ancienUy executed bf 
|;entkmfiii of the greatest xeqpect and properly.^' Hist Epg. 
Poet i. 43B. Yet Cknmtowr, the jgi^nuine re*dii?g ^of tim 
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manuicripts, seems unacceptable to Mr. Tyrwhitt. ** It i» 
not easy/' he alleges, " to a^y wbat office is meant. I have 
a notion that the foreman of the inquest in the Hundred-court 
was called a Countour; but the law-glossaries do not take no- 
tice of any such sense of the word, and I cannot at present 
produce any thing stronger in support of it than the following 
passage of Robert of Gloucester, p. 638; speaking of an 
Hundred-court summoned by the Constable of Gloucester 
Cattle^ he says, tha t 

He bald ibis Hundred mid great«folk and honour. 
And Adam of Arderne was is [his] chef Countottr. 

Though this may possibly mean thai Adam acted as ac« 
comptant or steward <^the court" 

The rank of the Frankelein at ih€ Semom qf the Peaxx, it 
alsb minutely examined by the same critick, in this remaric. 
** The justicefl^ by the stat 34 Ed. III. c. 1, were to be in 
each county, ' un Seigneur et ovesque lui trois ou quatre des 
* iheukz vauez du countee, ensemblement ove ascuns sages 
' de k ley.' A wealthy frankelein might perhaps be com- 
missioned under this description; but I know not how he 
could be a knight of the shire, as they by 46 Edw. III. were 
to be Chivalers et Serjantt dei meulx vautz dupais; unless we 
suppose either that the rank of Seijant (Esquire) was as unde- 
fined as it is now, or that his office of Justice made him an 
Esquire within the meaning of the a ct'' 

Tlie luxurious hospitality of the Frankelein has occasioned 
the poet to bestow on him the title of seint Julian ; a saint, as 
Mr. Tyrwhitt has observed, distinguished for providing his 
votaries with good, lodgings and accommodation of all sorts. 
Simon the leper> at whose house our Saviour lodged in Be- 
ihany> is called, says Mr. Warton,' in the Legends* Jtdian 
ihe good herborow, and bishop of Bethphage. In the title of 
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his Legend, MS. Bodl. 1 596. fol. 4. St. Julian, Mir. Tyr' 
^hitt ^4^8, is called " the godchtrhejowr ; the Legend ending 
thus : 

Therfore yet to this day thei that over lond weode, 
Hei bjddeth Seint Julian anon that gode herberw be 

hem sende. 
And Seint Julianes Pater noster ode seggeth also. 
For his fader soule and his moderes, that he hem bring 

therto. 

Mr. Tyrwhitt refers to the pleasant Tale of Boccacio in the 
Decameron, (Day 2. Nov. 2.) as an illustration of the virtue 
of Julian's Pater-noster. 

Tile precise import of Vavasour, by which name the 
Frankelein is also designated, is often, says Mr. Tyrwhitt, as 
obscure as its original. See Du Cange in V. And Lacombe, 
Diet, du vieux Lang. Fr. in V. Mr. Tyrwhitt considers the 
word here as meaning the whole class of middling Land- 
lioldcrs. 

I will not dismiss the Frankelein without Mr. Wartbn'a 

happy observation, that '' his impatience if his sauces were 

not sufficiently poignant, and every article of his dinner in 

due form and readiness, is touched with the hand of Pope or 

^leau.*' 

THE COKE. 

t. 



^1* \. ' This person has been deemed unworthy even of mention m 

Mr. Strutt's description of English habits. The poet indeed 
gives us no account of his dress. The painter, in the manti- 
tcript, has given some delineation of this domestick character. 
He wears a red doublet, and an apron ; in one hand he holds 
a small deep dinh or porrenger, in the other a large three-pronged 
foriL Nor has the painter forgotten to represent the mormai, or 
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gangrenei on bis shin,; a circumiitaQC^/ aa Mr. Tynvhitt hu 
observed^ by which Jonson^ in his Sad Skeplusrd, b^ also 
flescribed a Cook. 

Of the coquinaiy skill, and the critical knowledge of Lon- 
don akj by jwhich this character ris 4i3tinguished» some de- 
SQrij>tive oircumstances may be fCBtertainin^. Mr. Tyrwhitl 
professes himself unable to explain what kind rof ingredient 
ihe poudM marchant was, which Ae Cook- knew so jibly to 
employ. "Coljg^rav^" he sajs, *' mmiXom^fQuUrehlanche 
and a pouldre de due, which seem both to hav^ been nsed in 
Cookery." In the Preface to the Forme qf Cuty, published 
by Mr. Pi^e dn 178Q, «ome explanation occurs in the re- 
mark on fowderfoTt, which is Uiere coosidored as " a ma- 
ture of the warmer spices, pepper, ginger, &c..puhreriged; And 
wJ)ich^ if jrou will suppose it to Jbe.kept ready prepared by the 
.vender, m^y be Ae^powder marcharu, found joined £in the ao- 
cieut Forme] dn ifKO places wilfa powder-^^ouce. This, Spe^ 
^ay^ is what gingerbread is ipade of; ,bujt ^nner diBa{>- 
j^avQs this explanation, yet^ £ays Mr. Urry^ gives no»e 6i 
his own.'' The powder-doucc is thought to have been 4he 
fOJfidet f>ffailingale. See the Glossary in V. Gulingaleu In 
our .apcient Cookery Ihe mariar m said to have beeia in gceak 
xequest^ sooie ^neasea beii^g^ actually denommated from it;, 
^ motmnexoif which Chaucer'^ Cook could make. See the 
Forme of Cury, ut supri. Mr. Tyrwhitt cites, from JLocd 
Bacon's Natural History, *' a mortress made with the brown 
of capons stamped and ntvained^" <which he considers as a 
rich broth, or soupe, in the preparation of which the fledl 
jws^ atao^ped^ ^or beat, in a rnortdr^ xdifince is^iobaUgrtle-* 
rived at^nam/^,*tm« mortrekm; dio^gti ,be xauDotaaKEt thai 
jbe £ver ^et witbihe French word. 

Whether the London Ale was a difiEureut sort of ale^froip 
4faajt sold in the province^, jor only .bet^xB3dev Mc. Tjr- 
i!yii;bitt4s AottaUe.to ssiy: hi|^4ie .sheiKs that if, was in ireQueit 
.4>^e « .ff^At^Qi yifier CJbauGor. In 4be ,ac(>Hint ?of the .ft^ 
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PMVt' tm poimi? or cHM&m. ^^ 



of aAMbby^ Waitem intSOif, are tH^' Mdi4ng arti<^kit 
Lei. Collect App. P. ii. p. 30. 

De cervisia Londini iiii. dol. m li. 

De cervisia; Cant. vi. dot. pree. doi* jecv^sK 
De cervisia Ang. Bere xx. dol. prec. dol. xxiii s. iv d. 
S^ that London ale, Sfr. Tyi^Wtt dbderve^, was bigber than 
Kentish by 5^9. 2L barreL The potency of the ah of South'- 
iDeri, whk^h Chaucer also Celebrates, has however escs^$ 
die notice of the leaitiedf oritiiek* Of this the Pbe^ itftffci^ 
WafrW ftmd, as his^ Cook wa»of the London; And^ inihe 
Prolbgue td hia Tafe, he adcordingly seys^ (ver. 3^141- edit; 
TyrwMti,)^ 



if that I mispeke orny. 



Wife it this lak ^S^Mhtfcrk^ I you prayi 

This ale, indeed, was once in proverbial^ renoWn. " Like a' 
true ale-stake," says an old commentator on Chaucer, " he 
[the Miller] teU yonwhei^ thi! best ale isr; and this was 
made good long ago, as may i^petf by that^ oyerwom Pro* 
verb. 

The napp]^ strong AteqflSduthvntke 
Keeps mai^ a^ gossip ffef Ae kiike,^ 

fkt A Comment' npon Ae MflfePd Tale andP dm Wift of 

Wmh, ^HKh iMsit if^SS p; 3. 



hk the Manoicrip^ tUis PSgrim is parnttd in •gown i^ 
ittki oolonr, leaciiiBg: to ^iiflaopiOii; hMtig hw diig^ undei^ 
hjg MiiBj Mtopcnded/by a^lwe. BM^Aa»e^i»tni1ypeprc»entet 
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colour. 

THE JbOCTOUR OP PHISICKE. 

This Pilgrim^ according to the Poet's description, was ha- 
bited in garments of purple and light blue. . In the Manu- 
script^ his surcoat is of bright purple, and bis hood (which 
reaches over his head and low over his shoulders) of blue, 
deeply furred with white; in which kind of ornamented dresik 
a Physician is described in the Vuions qf Pierce Plowman, 
The miniature represents him also pondering, as it were, on 
the contents of a large phial. His stockings are of the same 
colour as his surcoat. 

The practices of this physician in regard to magike naturel 
are illustrated by the poet, as Mr. Tyrwhitt has observed, in 
his HouM qfPatnc, B. iii. 175. 

And clerices eke, which conne wel 
All this magyke naturel. 
That craflely do her ententes 
To maken tit certayne oscendenteM 
Ymages,'lo! through which magyke 
To maken a man ben hole or seke. 

The character of this Pilgrim, Mr. Wwton has remarked^ 
preserves to ns the state of medical knowledge, and the course 
of medical erudition then in fiuhion. See Hist Eng. Poet 
i. 439. Mr. Tyrwhitt refers those who are curious to know 
more of the books which composed our Physician's library, to 
the Account of Authors, &c. in Urrj^s edition of Chaucer, 
Fabric Bibl. Med. JBl, and the Elench. Medicor. Vet 
apud €und. Bibl. Gr. tom. xiii. I may refer them also to 
the very interesting and abundant information on liiirsdiyeoi 
in Warton's History of English Poetry, vol. i. p. 4S9-— 444w 



VHOM THB POtSltY OF CTAUCBB. 9&S 

Ckaucer, he observes, having meBtioned the books of the 
Physician, could nol^ forbear to add a stroke of satice to b9» 
turallj introduced: 

His studie was but litel in the Bible. 

Mr. Tjrwhitt observes that the name^ of H^oarap and 
Gulien, vbich occur in the description of this character^ were 
,used even by the Latin writers of the middk ages ibr Hifupo- 
crates and Gaten ; and he ciHes accordingly! from Dii^ale'n 
•Monasticon, torn. 1. p. 184* 

* 

Magnus eram medicus^ Hypo^as sum nomine dictos: 
Alter et egregius vocitatus cram Galienus. . «: 



THE WIF OF BATHE. 

« 

This &ir b\]t not bashful Pilgrim^ whose occupations and 
.turn of mind are finely delineated by the poet^ appears in ti^e 
•Manuscript with a^ very winning countenance. She . is there 
drawn in a blue outer garment of the petticoat kiod, and in 
a surcoat of red, with a golden girdle. The former of these 
garments is bound round her hips^ and reaches over her feet. 
One of her spurs is visible. The.stirrup of her saddle js gilded. 
She holds in her hand a whip. She wears a wimi^e, not 
unlike what has been called in modem times a mob-cap; and 
over it a broad black hat (not indeed unlike a Ituckler) with 
strings. She rides ^tride^ unlike the Prioress and Nun. 

Her art of dothmaking may be illustrated, as Mr. Warton 
has sliewn, by observing that she lived in the neighbourhood 
of Bath ; a country famous for clothing to this day. It was 
.thought no disgrace, says Mr. Strutt, for a lady of quality to 
•be a good housewife, and to superintend the making of such 
cloth^ as was necessary for the family; aud, inmany instance^ 
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an- additional quantity fbt tiie piifpoB€8 ei draril^« He a(> 
CRyrdliigfly eite» the Wif of Batibe't aocomplifilittwnt in the ait 
of making fine cloth. See Habits of the Peopfe of Engkud^ 
ii. 191. 

The poet represents this jolly dftine «6^ hating had hus- 
bands at the church-door five. Perhaps the ceremony her^ 
BMnHofied may not be obvioas to erery reader. Mr. Warton 
ofasenresi Miat, at* the s&ttthem entranoe of Norwich cathedral, 
a representation ef the e^usal9, or sacrament of marriagfT, 
i» carted m stone; lor here tfte* hands of the couple wer« 
joined by the priest^ and great part of thd service pedbnaed : 
here also the bride was endowed with what was called Deus ad 
ostiwk ecckdrn^ 9tt Hist< Kng^ Poet i. 437. -^Heame^ in 
bis Appendix to the History of Glastonbury, puUishedthe 
form of matrimony, as celebrated at the church-door, from a 
Missal secundum usurn Hertford in his possession, to which 
Mr. Warton ref«r» die reader. But this custom, as Mr. 
Gough has also observed, was not peculiar to Hereford; wit* 
newdke Missids is usuva Sarum, 1503, 1526. See British 
Topography, i. 412. The^ custom was, that the parties di4 
)iot enter the charoh till that part of the office, where the 
mhrister now gees^up to the altar and repeats liie psahn. 



THE PERSONS. 

The^ fiMoaC and hood of this amiable and venerable Pil- 
grhn are, in Ae Manuscript, of scafkt; such being the kaiut 
of a ministering priest in England, until the time of qoecn 
Efizabeth. .Ih his counttoance there i» much meektMMi His 
bandt are crossed-upon fab breast; and round his waM ia Mfh 
parently ar giidte* of beads^ 

in describing Ifie sanctity^ simpltdty, smeerky, palicnc»» 
industry, courage, and eonscieiiUous imiiartiality, #£tfai^ 
^cceDent parisb'priest, Cbaueen Mr. Warton abtanKi^ ttas 
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fihewn his good iense and good heart. Dryden, in bis imi- 
tation of the character^ i» said to have applied it to bishop 
Ken. See Hist Eng. Poetj i. 448. I am led to think that 
Goldsmith had also cast his eye on Chaucer's engaging de- 
scription, and that he accordingly transferred a trait or two 
of the clerical character in its brightest view to the Ecclesi* 
astick in his JDeserted Village. 



THE MILLER. 

This Pilgrim is represented in the Manuscript, aS he is by 
the poet, in a white coat with a blue hood. The miniature 
ipUy ^ws him aho as a "^tout chode.*' He is draiwn 
pl^ring^ on a beg>-pipe. His head is uncovered. He wears 
a sword and buckler by his side. 

The poet desttibes hitn as winnii)g the ram, the usual^ 
ppiae at wrestling^matches; which Mh T3^whitt proves by 
a reference to ST. Par»^ mention of such a contest at 
Wiefllminster in 1222, at which tiie prize was a ram. A 
very eimous description of this pilgrim as a gpliardeis, has 
been thuS^ given by the same critick. Vn OoHardois, Fr« 
€hHarduSi or €toUardensia, Lat. This^ jovial sect seems 
to hav^bieen so called fh>m Golias, the real' or assumed* 
name of a mait of wit toward the end of the 12th ceh*^ 
tia^^ who wrote the Apocalypsi^ Golla and other pieces in 
burlesque Latin rhymes, some of which have been falsely 
attributed to Walter Map. See Tarmet^s BibL BrU. in V. 
Golias, and Du Cang(^ in V. Qoliard^^. There is a poem by 
one of this sect in MS. Bod. SS69, James, 32, which is en* 
tilled Ate»<»IE^tisdbf^.6i&'i^ and begins titus: 

(%tonibiii]« Om^ Angitt»G«^ardus^ 
QbidiqM ct Jwniriisi fitiar no» biitedtt» 

8 
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Golise discipulut, dolens quod tam tardus, 
Mandat salutem firaU[ibu8, nomine Riohardus^ 

The last stanza b this : 

Summa salus omnium, iilius Maris, 
. Pascat, potet, vestiat pueros Golis, 
Et conservet socios sanctae confrarise 
Ad dies usque ultimos Enoch et Elyse. 

In several authors of the 13th century, quoted by Du Cange, 
the Goliardi are classed with the joctdatQres et Intones. But 
see the Glossary subjoined to this volume. 

What Mr. Tyrwhitt proposes in explanation of the Miller's 
thomb qfgold, cannot perhaps be admitted without hesitation. 
If the allusion, he says, be, as is most probable, to the old 
proverb, Mocry honest Miller has a tkumb qfgold, this passage 
may mean, that our Miller, notwithstanding his thefts, was 
an honest Miller, that ^, as honest as his brethpen. 

I will not overpass the beard of our Miller, which Chaucer 
says was broad as a spade. This decoration of the chin conti- 
nued to be in high estimation, nearly two centuries after Chau- 
cer; for thus, in Lyllie's il/tVfa^, published in 1592, Motlo 
«ays to Dello, " I instructe thee in the phrases c^our elo- 
quent occupation, a^ How, sir, will you be trimmed? Will 
your have your beard like a spade or a bodkin ? a pent-house 
on your upper-lip, &c." A, 3. S. 2. 
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THE MANCIPLE. 



Of this respectable Pilgrim the dress and appeilrance, in- 
the Manuscript, are as fbllow. He wears a surcoat of light 
blue, with open sleeves, lined <dth lijg^^ browiu His beard 
is forked. I^is li^^ cap is of lig^hl; brown. At his girdle de- 
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^ends, fr6m d white sash, his gipcerie or purse, of a browil 
colour also. ' In his right hand he holds up a small bottle* 



THE REVR 

The Reve is drawil, in the Maiius<iript, vei*y expTessively 
as a thin cholerick man. He appears to have been closely 
shaved ; his hair is rounded at the ears, and docked at the 
top like a priest's. His garment is blue, with a hood of scar- 
let over it. His stockings also are ' scarlet. His sword is of 
an enormous siie. 

The iVhole of this character, as Mr. Warton has observed. 
Is happily pictured by the poet. *' He was an officer of much 
greater trust and authority during the feudal authority than at 
present. His attention t6 the care arid, custody of the mahoi^, 
the produce of which was then kept in hand for furnishing hid 
lord's table, perpetually employs his time, preys upon his 
thoughts, and makes him lean and cholerick. lie is the 
terrour of bailiffs and hinds; and is remarkable for his cir- 
cumspection, vigilance, and subtlety. He is never in ar- 
rears, and no auditor is able to over-reach or detect him in 
his accounts ; yet he makes more commodious purchases for 
himself than for his master, without forfeiting the good-will or 
bounty of the latter. Amidst these strokes of satire, Chaucer's 
genius for descriptive painting breaks forth in the simple and 
beautiful description of the Reve's rural habitation, ver. 608/' 
See Hist. Eng. Poet, i, 451. 

The poet adds, that this Pilgrim in bis youth had learned 
a good mystery or trade ; 
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Mc'was a well good weighty ^carpbntere: 



'I * 



UnHke TO^ctt^yeft/er of Oseney Abbey, however, whom 
Cbaud^'^Iieivbere has delineated with inimitable forcQ and' 
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liumoiir. I take this opportunity of illustrating a deaignatiot 
of the latter carpeit/^, as Mr. Tyrwbitt doubit the authority 
of the glossarial application. See TTic Milleret Tali, ver. 
3187. 

Whilom ther was dwelling in Oxenforde 
A nche gnqf, that gestes held to bordej. 
And of his craft he was a earpenter. 

Mr. Tyrwhitt gives no otbep illustration of the unusual wor^ 
ffnqf than the following: " Gnoffe^ an old cuff, a mMor. 
Gloss. Urr. I know not upon what authority." — Authority,^ 
however/ is not wanting. See A Comment upon the Mil- 
ler's Tale and the Wife of Bath, 12mo. Lond. 1665. p. 8. 
'' A T\i^\.gMf€; a rich grub> or miserable caitiff^ as I render 
it; which interpretation^ to be proper and significant;, I 
^ther by the s^nce of that antient metre : 

The caitifiP jfnqf sed to his crue. 

My meney is many« my incomes but few. 

Thisj as I conceive^ explains the autho/s meaning; which 
seems no less seconded by that antient Englidi bard ; 

That ^;m^, that grub> of pesants blude. 
Had store of goud^ yet did no gude.'* 



THE SOMPNOUR. 
This summoner of offenders against the canons into the 

r 

archdeacon's courts is very nunutely repreaentei, aa to bis 
habit and appearance, in the Manuscript He wears a jacket 
or surcoat of blue^ and pantaloons pf scarlet Qe \x9f a l«qp5 
garland upon his 1^M# ^ by bif 9ide thq ij^Armde if^ 
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pwrently of A cake, under which h his sword. lii his hand 
he holds a letter or summofas, sealed. His fire-red face is 
very conspicuous ; and the painter indeed has well expressed, 
what the poet has given to this SompnoUr, a Visage fit to 
frighten children ! 

The Sompnour, Mr. Warton observes, " is humourously 
drawn as counteracting his profession by his example : he is 
libidinous and voluptuous, and his rosy countenance belies 
his occupation. This is an indirect satire on the ecclesias- 
tical proceedings of those times." — Piers the Plowman had 
before noticed this characteristick looSene^ of the Sompnour ; 
reprehending particularly, in his indignant remarks on those 
connected with the Church, *"' somorters and their lemiimns** 
Pass. 14. The name, it may here b6 observed, was after- 
wards written summoner ; and is thus employed by Shakspeare 
in K. Lear with an allusion to the office of the old sofupnour, ' 
Milton writes it sumner; pronouncing at the same time the 
whole race of these persons, and of apparitors, (the word, 
which, by the way, has been adopted in modern times for 
iompnours,) to be "a hell-pestering rabble.'* See his Ani- 
madversions upon the Remonstrants t)efence, &c. 

His aflfectation of Latin terms, which he had picked up 
from the decrees and pleadings of the Court, must have 
formed, Mr. Warton says, a character highly ridiculous. 
Compare verses 640^ — 645. Of the Questio quid juris, which 
he was wont to utter, Mr. Tyrwhitt*s explanation is ; ** That 
this kind of question occurs frequently in Ralph de Heng- 
ham. After having stated a case, he adds. Quid juris T and 
then proceeds to give the answer to it. See Heng. Mag.^ 
c. xi. Esto autem quod reus nullo modo venerit ad hunc diem. 
Quid juris f &c. See also c. xii." 

He was a gentil harlot, Chaucer says ; the name harlot 
being anciently given to men as i^ell as women. See Francis 
Thynne^s remark in this volume, p. 79, and also the Glos- 
sary. He had in danger the young girls (who Mr. Tyrwhitt 
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says may be of either sex, girl being formerly an appellation 
common to both,) of the diocese; that is, according .to Mr. 
Tyrwhitt's explanation, within the reach or controul of his 
office; as in Hist, Abbat. Pipwell, apud Motiast. Angl. torn, 
i. p. 815. '* Nee audebant Abbates eidem resistere, quia 
aut pro denariis aut pro bladis semper Iherunt Abbates in 
rfan^no dicti Officialis." — Du Cs^nge cites this qxample in 
y. Datigeriwn, ^vhere the reader msgr see other illustrations* 



THE PARDONERE. 

This Pilgrim, Mr. Warton observes, is with great pro-^ 
priety made the friend and companion of the pre<^eding« H< 
is just arriyed from the Pope, with abundance qi '* pardona ' 
from Rome al bote;" having in his wallet, ampng^ 'other 
relicks, the Virgin Mary's v«il, and part of the sajl of St Pe* 
ter*s ship. My learned friend, George Chalmers, ^ Esq. has,, 
in his excellent edition of Sir David Lyndsay's Poems, no- 
ticed a cpllection of ludicrous relicks, deservinjj^ pofi^parison . 
with these of the Pardonere, in the Satyre of the three 
Estaitis^ vol. ii. p. 15. The Pardonere, the same critick 
has observed, was a frequent character in the old Moralities; 
as in Hey wood's Four P's; viz. the Palmer, the - Pardoner, 
tiie Poticary, and the Pedlar. The Pardoners, Mr. ChaU 
mers adds, '* were well known .characters, at the epoch of 
the Reformation, who retailed the Pope's indulgences, for 
profit, in every Christian country. Chaucer exposed them 
to ridicule in England. Luther 'raised the indignation of 
Germany against them. And Lyndsay tried to make the 
Pardoner contemptible in Scotland." 

Of these persons the impositions on the credulity of the 
people were so notorious, as to occasion the check of autho« 
rity by the decrees of several Councils, and by parliamentary 
determination. See Du Cange in VV. Quastiarii and Qu(e9^ 
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tionarius; uncler which general names^ Mr. Tyrwhitt re- 
marks, the venders of indulgences are incladed. See also 
Stat. 22. H. 8. c. 12. By which, all Proctors and Par- 
doners going al)out in any country, without sulfecient autho- 
»ty, are to be treated as vagabonds; 

Mr. Tyrwhiitcan hardly think that Chaucer meant to bring 
1^ Pardoner firom Ronceveaux in Navarre, and yet cannot 
find, he says, any place of that name in England. An Hos- 
pital Beatte Maria de Rouncycalle in Charing, London; is 
mentioned in the Monast. torn. ii. p. 443 ; and (here nvas a' 
Runcepal'H(Ul in Oxford; Stevens, vol. ii. p. 262. Whence 
Mr. Tyrwhitt condudes, that perhaps it was the name of 
some Fraternity. — ^The Hospital or Chapel of St. Mary 
Rounoeval, in the Parish of St Martin in the Fields, was un- 
doubtedly a Cell to the Priory bf Rounceveaux in Navarre ; 
and 'was endowed with lands. It was suppressed, among* 
cither Alien Priories, by K. Henry the fifth ; and was re-* 
edified by K. Edward the fourth, in the fifteenth year of his. 
reign, when a Fraternity was fi>unded, according to Stow ; 
who observes (in his Survey of London) that the same had 
been suppressed and turned into tenementiB. See Newcourtf s 
Diocese of London, vol. i. p. 693. See also Tanner's No- 
titia Monastica, Middlesex, sub iJew^naW/. 

However lightly the character of the Pardoner may be 
estimated, I must not omit to remark, that the Tale, which, 
the Poet occasions him to recite, is extremely interesting in 
its dramatick and moral effeet. Nor may I decline defend- 
ing this Pilgnm from a charge, hastily made, of misquoting 
in his Tale the commattdments ; the ihir^t for the second. See 
The Canterbury Talcs^f Chaucer, completed in a modem 
Version, by the Rev. W. Lipscombe, vd. iii. p. 166. The 
words of Chaucer^s reciter are these : • 

Behold and see, that in the firste table 
Of highe Goddes hestes honourable. 
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H«w tbat the second hest of him is thif^ 
T^ not n^ name in idd or amii. 

To an elegant and correct modernization of t^ paoHige, nri 
indeed tbe whole of Mr. Lipscombe'e venion may be pi^ 
nounced as ahnost uniforndy correct and degioit^ this note 
is subjoined. " I cannot omit remarking the keeliMss «f 
Chaucer's satire^ vfho, in drawing the picture of an ignorant 
and unprincipled priest, makes him misquote the commands 
ments; the third for the second." 

This is not the fact Chaucer levelled no satire here against 
his Pardoner. Those Papistical times, as well as h^t, conn- 
tenanced^ without shame, the omksion, in the decalogue o£ 
our second commandment ; and, in the decsJogue thus nui* 
tiiated, the second precept is. Thou shtUt not take tie L§r^^ 
name in vain^ &c. The mmiber of the commaadment% how* 
ever, was preserved by a division qf the tenA. I will give n 
proof of the division, and also a strange statement of tbe 
second conimandntent, as they occur in a metrical Manuscript* 
which I consider nearly coevd with Cbanccr's wiitingSt BibL 
Monast. Fletewod. p. 203. 

In hevene scbsJ dwdle all crysten men 

That knowe sud kepe goddes byddinga tern 

I. Thou scbalt love god w^ h^rte €ntere, 

Wth al thi settle and al thi might; 

Other god in no manere. 

Thou schalt no have by day nor nyght^ 

IL Thi goddes nasne and bauitc^ 

Thou schali not take for wei norum: 

Dismembre hyn not ^ on rodetre 

jfbrye was mad boj/th biak and Mo» 

III. Thi holy dayes kepe weel also^ &c. 
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IX. Thi ncgfcbotw wyf yu ttot desyrti 
Nor w(Hnman noti tbui^h i3^tieiH>V^y(!^ 
But as hdykiite wolde it ware^ 

Rtglit 8o thi fMirpos Idee ya selte. 

X. Houa nor lond nor other thynfg^^ 
Thou schalt not covette wrongfully. 
But kepe weel ay goddes biddyng. 

And cdsten fbth love gtedfoitely« ^ 

It remains that I should describe the-drtm md tiy^arafica 
•four Pardoner in the Manuscript Hts Song yellow hair is 
spread, in parted locks, upon ^liis sboultkn. . His sorcoat is 
scarlet trimmed with white. Hw cap is also scarlet, with 
tile Temicle obvious in the fi^mt Hi* ^ockii^gs 4re blue* 
In his hand he carries the crtxji^^ hwn, coloured at tha 
points, yellow, red, and blue. His precioui toilet restron 
his horse's teeist, depending itom the nedb by white strings. 



THE HOST. 

Of diis fhoetioiis person there ts no pitt^e in the Malm* 
script, fbrthe reason already given^ See p. 231./ Yet am<Mig 
the rest, no character perhaps can be proneuticed wiate co«l* 
spicuous than this Master of the Tabarde, where the PiU 
grims are assemUed* '' He ha» much good seiise,''^ says 
Mr. WarloB, ** and discovers great talents for managing and 
regulating a large company; and to him ire are indebted for 
the happy proposal of obliging etery Pilgrim to tell a story 
during their joumey to Canterbury. His interpoMtions be* 
tween the Tales are very useful and enlivening; and he is 
something like the Chorus on the Gri^ian stage He is of 
gMi 9mm ill owMffaging ea«b person to b^ hh fwtt, in 
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conducting the scheme wUb f pirit« in making pctper dbxr^ 
rations on the merit or tendency of the several stories^ in set- 
ting such disputes [as] must naturally arise in the course of 
such an entertainment, and in connecting all the narratives into 
one continued system. His love, of good cheer> experience 
in marshalling guests^ address, authoritative xkportment, and 
facetious disposition, are thus expressively displayed hy 
Chaucer. 

Gret chere made our Hoste us everich on. 
And to the souper sette he us anon : 
« ' ; And aerved us with vitailk of the heste. 

.; ^^ong was the win, and wd to drioke ua leste. 
. . A semely man our Hoste was with.aUe 

, For to ban ben a mar$hall in an halle^ • 
t A large man he was -with eyen stepe, ' 
. A fairer burgeis is ther non in Chepe : 
Bold of his speche, and. wyse and wel ytaught. 
And of manhood bim lacked rigbte nau^it 
Eke thereto was be right a mery man, &c." — 

Of the agreement which the Pilgiims entered into, at the 
suggestion of our Host, with respect to the number of Tales 
that each person was to tell, jthis is Mr. Tyrwhitifs illustra- 
tion; after oboerving; that ithe. Host's proposal stands thus,* 
wMbiVery little variation in all the Manuscriptsi: 

' This is the point, to apeke it plat and plain. 
That eche of you, to shorten with youre.way. 
In this viage shall telkn tales tway> 
,To Canterbury wcMrd, I mene jt *o ; 
And homeward h^ shall tellen other two— 

* 

•* Frqpa tbi? pa8$age we should certainly copcjude, that eaqh, 
of t{iem was to tdl.ftvo uUes in their joqmey to Clu>to*Mry^ 
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wrii flop more in the journey homeward : but all the oikiBt 
pastages in which meirtien ia made, of this agreement^ wouUl 
ratlier lead ua to believe, t)iat thoy were to t»]\ poly one ttth 
in each journey ; and the Prologue to jthe Par*<m*8 Tale 
strongly confirms this latti^ supposition. The Host there 



Now JacfeetJI^ uf Qo^ talea mo than Oft-^ 



^nd^ ^lii^ upon thjs Painic^.to tell this one ta)^ ^cK.waft 
wanting, he says to him. 



n^breke tbou^ot ouv play. 



For.etery man^ save.th^u^ hath told his^t^f« 

The Parson therefore h^d not. .told any tale be&is^ and jQiid|t 
on^ tal^ was expected firom him. (and eonsequentty.fFom each 
of the others) upon that jourjiey. It is tn^e, Ihat: a/ verjr 
flight akera;t|ioo of the passage first cited ymiAt xtwaAH 
that too ^ this hypothesis. If it^w^re ^wr^ten* . \ j .: 

* That edie of ypu, to sHortEan with yOMr^;my» . . .a 
In t^s viage sh^lL teller tales tway; 
To Canterbury ward> Ingkcneit, o, 
And homeward he shall tell another <o—- '. 

the original proposition of tl^e Host would perfbcdy agree 
with what appears to have be^n the aubsequeni practice. 
However^ I cjwmot venture }o propose spohaa aUeiaitioD of the 
text, in opposition to so many mannsoriptSj some of thetti of ibt 
best note; and therdbre the reader, ^f he is so pleased, may 
consider this as one of those inconsistencies, whicb prove toc^ 
plainly that the author bad not^ finished his worL" . Intrp^ 
duct. Diic. to the Canterb. Tales, § vii. 

We must not however forget, that Chaucer himsjdf t^ 
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two tal«a» And tbougti^ in the Prologue, twettty-fiine t^« 
gfint afe expreaily Mi to be Um iMMnber ^ ^e compnaj* 
the ^arftetm described ate mote. See Thyime's remiut in 
dye Tolimie, p. 14. 

The ChanOn's YeMAN has obtained no place amon^ the 
Characters in the Prologue, yet he recites a Tak. Accord^ 
iugly a representation of his dress is found in the Manuscript 
He there appears in a green rtat, with brown pantaloons, 
and short or quarter boots. His head-dress is also brown. 
Aftzed t9 his girdle, behind Imn, is a wallet of no meail 
size. 

ibnong the Tales which remain, says Mr. Warton, there 
are none of the PRiOftBSfiEft CfiAPtAIHS> the Haberdash'^ 
CARPENTElt, WEBiB, DtER, TA^PIBElt, and HOSTE. Mr. 
Warton certainly forgot the NONNES Preest's Tale ; for, 
homrefer objectionmble the namber of three PriesU or Chap- 
laint attendant Ofi the Priowss has been thought, (see; p. 4SS.) 
Ibe Cfaariltir^ designated by the poet as the NOHKE^ 
pRKIBTi nty fiurly be odi^deitd as one of the f^rioress's 
train. In the Mainiseript he appears vested in a surcoat of 
brownish purple, with a blue hood or tippet. He wears a 
•mall red e«p, wHb a kn6t or tassel at the top. Either his 
garment is delicately Airred lit the neck 4nd wrists, or his 
fine linen is there apparent The trappings of his horse are 
cokmred blue. 

The Plowman, we know, occurs among the Characters 
in tfie Plwlogoe ; but die talii which has been given to hihi 
in aome ediCtons of Chauicer^s poetry, is certainly not autheti'- 
tt^ It ia wanting in the bell Bfanuscrlpts. And Mr. 
TyWhitt has jnstly rijecied it 

The HAiERDASHER^ CaK^EIITBR, WBBBB, D?£R, ftnd 

TAPiSBRt tre represented by the poet " in one livery of i 
ioknm and great IBratemity,'* and with such other iktint^ 
tions as bespeak the wedth and dM! importance of honidA 
<Mtens^ 
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, Chancer faimtelf appears m the n^nusaripl ^% iim open*, 
ing of Melibeus's Tale, m a vest &t gipon of Tory diik 
violet, nearly Uack. His bonnet is pf tbe same oolonr. Hi* 
anelace is gilt His boots are black. And Ac trapimigt o^' 
Ms pony are partiaUy gilt The front;i^ieee to this book 
is a fac*simile of the miniati^e. 

We l;iave now assembled the whole party. The circum* 
stances of their setting out are ne«t to be considered. These;^ 
Mr. Tyrwbitt has observed, '' are v^^ suceinctiy and na* 
turally; and the contrivance of appointing the Kmgbt iy lot 
to tell the first tale, is a happy one, as it aflbrds the author 
the opportunity of giving his work a splendid opening, and 
at the same time does not infringe that apparent equali^ 
upon which the freedom of discourse and consequeMtly the 
ease and gopd humour of every society ao entirely d^peiML 
The general satisfiu:tion, which this appotntmeol ia said to 
give to the company, puts us in mind rf a similar gpaCificatioA 
to the secret wisl^ of the Gtec^aa arptiy, whmi the tot of 
fighting with, Hector fiUls tp Ai^> Apugh tfiere is noi lih» 
least probability tl^^tt Chi^ic^ Ml ^^ wad the Ihad» evm 
in a trpslation."' Introdof:^ Hm^ ut supr. % viii. The (f^ 
rtmonjiX dramngcutUii^\3^9^^ ip the CantalMiry Tala% 
and Mr. lyrwhitt s^ys tt^t Fp^ifsail calls it Hrtr d hi lmpi§t 
pailf^ y. i, c 294. 

Ix)L illustirating the diverrioQa of gm anotftovs^ Ma. Walton 
has stated, " that when a company was assembled, if a jugler 
Of minstrel were not present^ it ^m tbeip cuiiom. to antertain 
themselves by relating' or beynng a BWea rfadwrntuneii Thus 
the general plan of the Caqtfa^ywy^Tale^ whiek-at tet sight 
seems to be merely an ingenious invention of the poet to serve 
a |Nati(9j)ftr fH;c,afi<H^ i#. in gr«* mftamm fopwW ©» a 
filrtiiop,,9f ancient, li^^ A^ Chwioiiv i& «9fo«ig eaah «C 
tl^ ]piljjfps> tell i(L tjite f» tify are temHing t^' BeAcI^ 
»llWM?<. qrtlS flwlwi *wPi fHi«>» a »^ ^ wammeBA 
^^ w^i CpqmPR tp tl^ fOKViWfalioiM of his age. I 

6 
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do not deny, that Chaucer has shewn his address in the us^ 
^ applieation of thi* practice." Dissert on the Gesta 
Rom. Hist Eng. Poet. iii. Ixiv. — Mr. Warton's reasoning iar 
ingenious; but I suppose that Chaucer^new the practice ob- 
served in pilgrimages, so sarcastically noticed by his poetical 
predecessour in Pierce Plowman's Visions : 

Pilgrimes and palmers plyght hern togyther 
For to seke S. James and sayntes at Rome : 
They went forth theyr way wyth many wyse tales, 
And had leVe to lye all hyr lyfe after, &c. 

Or Chaucer might allude to another custom^ not noticed by 
Mr. Warton or Mr, Tyrwhitt The itinetant poets of the 
tvtrclfth and two following centuries/ who carried about the 
laaniing and amusements of the times, defrayed the expences 
of theii* supper and lodgings by a Tale in verse, lliese 
Irere liot the jougieors, th^ attendants upon the troubadours 
of Provence; but the poets, and inhabitants of the northern 
parts of France; whose customs and tales were consequently 
moie; likely to.be communiicated to the southern parts of Eng- 
laiuL These Tales weite recited in verse, as the following 
quotatbh will shew. See Fabliaux et Contes des Pontes 
Francois des xi, xii, xiii, xiv, et xv Siecles, publ. par Bar- 
h^axti, nouv. edit par Mi^on, vol iii. Pref. p^ ix, et p. 191S. 

A cest mdt fenist cis £iib1iaus, 

Qiie nous avons ea rihie mis 

' P#ur Qbniter devant ndz amis. 

Whiob travd% in ^ opinidh of\i leiimed (nend, imply that 
tlie Tales were generaily made in prose by the >a(ib% and put 
info fcfsti by the rdtUd' ; at least, that these w^ sometimei 
ftstinct pevK>nii.' H«nee, my friend observes, as thes^ stories 
wtre rclAted inters^ there is wotber propriety to Mt noticed 
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in Chaucar's ma^ng all bis characters speak in Terse> except 
the Psu^n; to enhance the gravity of whose character, a 
Tale in prose might be thought more suitable. Chaucer's 
own relation, ,1 must add, of the Tale of Melibeus, is in 
prose; though Mr. Thomas, in' bis manuscript notes upon 
ChaEUcer (Ed. Urr.} in the British M osc^, httiBr observed 
that this Tale seems to have been written in blank verse, tt 
is certain, Mr. Tyrwhitt says, that in the former part of U 
we find a number of blank verses intermixed^ in k much 
greater proportion than in any of our author's other prose 
writings. But this poetical style is not, he thinks, rematk^ 
able beyond the firat four or five pages. 

To return from this discusnon to Uie practice of repeating 
a Tale for a supper. The following illustrations wilV be suf- 
ficient. See the Fabliaux &c. ut supr. vol. iiL Pref. p. ix. 

Usage est 6n Normandie, 
Que qui hebergtez est, qu^il .die 
Fable ou Chanson die d scm osle. 
Ceste costume pas n'en oste 
. . Sire Jdians It Ctiapelains. 

As also in another Tale : 

£t quant a vint apres loupery 
: Si commencerent d border, 
.. £t conter de lor aviaus 
Lcxin aventures, leurs fiibliaut. 

r 

Chaucer might have borne in remembrance this custdm; ai^ 
instead of deihandmg f leurs fobliaus*' after supper; might- 
prefer the relation 6f them on the road. *But th^ satire of 
fierce Plowman, I think, presents the prototype of the^ 
Tales told by the way. Yet we must not overpass . the' Host^s ^ 
allusion^ in the promise which he makes: 
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And which of you that bereth him best of allf^ 
Th«t is to saja> that teUeth in this cas 
Ttlfs of best stntenoe and solas, 
l^M hliv« a ionper at youre alle cost> &e. 

J v31 QOl coQdttde the description of our Host, withmft 
9ptici{ig the office for which the poet says he was particularly 
qualified; th«t of manhaU in an hall; especially as it will 
enable vie* tp introdtice some circumstaacea ^dating to other 
aficient custom^ wliich, I am persuaded, will gratify th« 
reader* The manhaU qf the hall was accustomed to place^ 
at publick festivals, every porson according to his rapk. Il 
was his duly also to preserve peace and order. See Spenser, 
F« Q. V. iz. 23. So the king, in Gower's Co^fius. Amanti^ 
lib.viu, M. 177. b. edit^ 1532. 



bad his mar$haU qf hU hall 

To setten hym hi such d^re« 
That he upon hym myght s^ &c. 

In elder times we find the marshal, on sokmift occasions, re* 
ceiving the shields and different insignia of the nobility, and 
suspending them in halls according to the rai^ of tlieir owners. 
See the very curious and interesting Memoirs of the Irish 
Bardfl^ &c by Joseph Cooper Walker, Esq. p. 24. The 
word, however, was so connected with scenes of giaiety, that 
Milton, we find, uses the ejqpressioii of ^^manhalTd feast,'* 
P. L. ix. 37. Even at rustick ^rts, and befow the time d 
Milton, the officer called marshal qf the field was an attend* 
9jfki Tkii' ciaoumstanoe I purpose to illuBlrate by some in- 
lOKrttiig extBacts firom a pam^ddet, of whiith the^ suliijeot* 
Ikv deeply engaged the attentaon of all the commentalom 
<Mt Shakyye, hiut the coeteiits i^^peap not to have been* 
esploaed' by aay. Mr. Wartan has, iit » note on Shak* 
speare's monrice*danoe!r madtioned ike witeaco of thit^ 
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tiract, but nothing further. Mr. Douce, in his late BHm* 
(rations of Shakspeare, professes to have never seen a copy/ 
Indeed the itiformation which it exhibits, ought not, 1 nmy 
say vrould not, have been withheld, if the book had fallen in 
the way, or had been procured by the diligent inquiries^ ci 
criticks and antiquaries. But it is of extreme rarity. The 
copy, from ^hich I make the following extracts, is among 
the printed books in the Pepysian collection at Magdalen' 
College, Cambridge. It is entitled, " Old Meg of Heref 
Ibrd-shirc for a Mayd-Marian : and Hereford Town for a' 
Morris-daunce. Or Twelve Morris-dancers in Hereford- 
shire, of twelve hundred yeares old. Lond. 1609." 4t0. 
bl. 1. — It is a real>account of performers of this description,* 
at Hereford, before the gentry of that county. It is dedi- 
cated " To that renowned ox-leach, old Hall, Taborer of 
Herefordshire, and to his most invincible weather-beaten 
nutbrowne Tabor, being alreadie old and sound, thre^scobs^ 
yeares and upward.'* 

This musician. Hall, is described as aged 97,. and the 
other musician, who accompfinied ^e dancers, (Squire of 
Hereford,) 108. 

Then follow the names and ages of the 4 Whifflers, or 
Marshaks <^ the field, as they are expressly denominated ; 
two of whom number 108 years each, the third 105 years, 
and the fourth 102. 

I 

After these important personages follow the names and 
ages of the twelve dancers; two of whom number 106 years 
each, two 102 years each, four 97 years each, one on^ 96, 
the Maide-Marian (Meg Goodwin of Erdestand) 120, and 
John Mando, '* a very good two-hand-sword man," just a 
century, with another of the same age. They were in all 
tighteen persons, wbos^ nnited ages made 1837 years. A 
most extraordinary spectacle. 

" But,'* says the writer of the pamphlet' '' will you know 
what fashion was observed amongst the Musiiians, and what 
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hMtB the Dauncers took upon them ? Here take a Tiew of 
both. The Muntians, and the twelue Daimcen, had loag 
ooates of the M &8hioii« hie deeuea gathered at the elbowet^ 
and hangiDg deeuea behind: the stuflfe red Buffin, ttripH 
with white, girdles with white» stockings white^ s^id redde 
FQses to their diooes: the one sixe^ a white Jewes cap^ with 
a jewdl^ and a long red feadier-: the other, a scarlet Jewea 
eap, with a jewel], and a white feather: So the Hobbi* 
horse, and so the Maid-Marrion was attired in colours: the 
Wiflers had * long stavvi^ while and red* And after the 
daunce was ' ended, diuene Courtiers that won wagers at 
Hereford] r^e, todf: those colours, and wore them in their 
hats.'' Sign. B. 4. b. 

The company, before which they exhibited their skill* 
consisted of Lord Herbert of Raglaod, Sir Thomas Somer- 
set. Sir Edward Swift, Sir Thomas Mildmay, and many 
•ther knights and persoiis of distinction. For themselves and 
their dancing they crave attention, in a metriipal address^ 
ficun those 



'^ servants of 4>ur mightie king^ 



That came from Court one hundred mil^ 
To^ see our race and sport this Spring. &c,** 

Then, receding their saltatory powers, the writer of the 
panaphlet makes this piij^y mmk. Sign. C. 2* '' Tk^J 
shewed in their dauncing and mo<>viog vp and down^ an if 
Mttwlbome hiUe«, in the verie depth of winter, when all 
their heads are covered (insl»u^ of white wo^Oie capp^ 
wids snowt had diooke and daunced at waxe eartb^quake !'' 

• T^K saivctn of ^cjr 9$fl9 « i&fiiiyiS^f 



I . 
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On the Flour e and the Leafe. 

' I have selected this poeni> on account of ^ts subicrviency 
to the illttBtrition of Gowcr as well as Chaac^, and because 
it exhibHs the powers of the latter in descriptfons- of a v^ry' 
different kind from what we hav^ been considering; I meati 
rural object^ and allegorical characters. 

^ The poem was printed, for the first time, by l^ght, in 
his edition of 1597-8. Mr. Tyrwhitt dbes not think its an- 
tbontieity to dear as that of Chaucei^s Dreme ; but he admits 
that the sulject, at least; is alluded to by Chaucer in the 
Ligende ttf Goode Women, ver. 188. 

But nathelesse^ ne wene nat that I make 
inpraiiing of the Fkmre again the Lefe, 
No more than ofthf come again the shefe. 

The Legende abounds with arowals of Chaucer^s homage to 
tba Dtiiii^; the adoration of which is celebrated, in the 
Bhure and Leqfe, by the joint chorus of Knights and Ladies, 
aoswerin^^ the last line of the lad/s bergeret or pastoral song". 
Si douee e»i la marguerite. From Chaucer^s repeated com* 
mendations of the Daisy^Jlower, we must net however infer, 
aacording to Mr. Tyrwhitt, that he waa specially favoured 
Iff^Mtrgarei, eountesa of Pembrdce. For this notion Mr. 
Tyrwhitt could find no other foundation than that of Speght, 
who first started it; and who says that *' it may appeare in di- 
vew tftatiset by him written, as in Ae Prologue of the Le- 
gtoi of Good Women under the name of the Daysie, and 
likcwiM in a ballad beginniing. In the season qf FeverierJ^ 
The ballad is among the additions made by J. Stowe to 
OlMiiieei't Worib hi 1561, and, 'Mike the greatest part of 
those additions^ is tf very dubious authority, to use the gentlest 

t2 
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torms; but supposing it genuine, there is nothing in it to 
make us believe that it had any reference to the Countess of 
PemlMroke. That its commendations of the daisy ought not 
to weigh with us is very plain from the other piece cited by 
Mr* Speght; for The Legende qf Good Women, in which he 
imagines the Lady Margaret to be honoured under t^e name 
of the Daisy, was ^ certainly not written till at least twelve 
years after that lady's death. The Countess Margaret must 
have died not later than 1370, as the earl's son by his second 
wife Anne was about nineteen years of age when he was 
killed in a tournament in 1391. Holinshed, p. 47 L It is 
possible that le Dit de laflewr de lu ei de la Marguerite, by 
Chdllaume De Machaut, Acad, des Insc. t. xx* p. 381^ and 
the Dittie de la flour de la Margherite by Proissart, ibid* 
t X. p. 669, (neither of which had the least relation to the 
Countess of Pembroke) might furnish us with the true key to 
those mystical compliments which oixr poet has paid to the 
dauy-flowerJ' Mr. Tyrwhitt's Appendix to his Prefiu^e. 

Speght had probably been led to make his assertion on 
conjecture; concluding that personal designation must ne« 
cessarily be intended in a word of double meaning ; and he 
perhaps congratulated himself on his ingenuity, in having, 
met with, or having heard of, what might seem to fiivour 
such conjecture, a collection of poems, by Margaret of Va- 
lois, published under the playful title, in 1547, of Lesilfar- 
guerites de la Marguerite des Princesses. Mr. Warton^has 
hastily followed Speght^s authority* But the next editor of • 
the History of English Poetry will not be misled, after Mr* 
Tyrwhitt's detection of this misapplied designation* 

The connection of the Floure and Leqfe with the poetry o{* 
Gower is this. A portion of the fourth book in the Cos^femo 
is, written in Gower's most poetical manner, presents 



*- See Mr. Tyrwhitt'* Inttoduct* Disc, ta the Ctnterbiuj Tales, for tlte 
Ixtc of tb« htgeade, o. 3. 
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m evident imitation of this poem, Thb discovery belongs 
to Mr. Warton; iidiose statement will be read viritb pleasure. 
See the Hist Eng. Poet vol. ii. p. 26. '* Rosiphele^ a beautiful 
princess^ but setting love at defiance^ the daughter of Heniput 
king of Armenia, is taught obedience to the laws of Cupid by 
Seeing a vision of Ladies. 

* Whan come was the monthc of May, 
She wolde walke upon a day. 
And that was er the sunne ariste, 
t Of women but a fewe it wiste; 
And forth she wente prively 
Unta the parice was faste by. 
All sllfte walkende on the gras, 
Tyll she came | there the launde was 
Through which there ran a great rivere ; 
It thought hire &ir ; and seide, here 
t will abide under the shawe ; 
And bad hire women to withdrawe: 
And ther she stood alone stille 
To thinke what was in hir wille. 
She syh the swote floures springe. 
She herde gladde fowles singe, &c. — 
And so began there a quarele 
Betwene love and hire oghne herte, ^ 

Fro whiche she couthe noght asterte 
' And as she cast hure eie aboute, ' 

She sigh, clad in one suite, a route 
Of ladys where thei cornea ride 
Alonge under the wode side; 
On faire amblende hors thei sete. 



* The text it corrected from the MS« of Cower, No. XL 
t Thatif, but t few of her women knew^thii, 
I There wkrv the hnd WM» 



Tk^ were »l wbyte» &^> aad gnsle; 
And everkhoQe tbei ride ^ «d flide* 
The Oftdek ifere of 8uob a pride. 
With perle and gc^de 40 wd begdne. 
So rid^ gyh ehe never none ; 
In kirtels and in copes riche 
Thei weren clothed alle aliche. 
Departed even of vrbyte and blew. 
With alle lustes that ^e knew 
Thei were embrouded over al : 
Her bodies weren long and smal. 
The beautee of her fayre face, 
Ther mai non erthly thing deface. 
Corones on her bed thei here. 
As eche of hem a queene were ; 
That all the golde of Gretus halle 
The leste eoromdl of alle 
Ne might have boght, after the worth. 
Thus come diei ridend forthe. 
The kynges doughter, which this tljh^ 
For pure abasshe drewe hir adryh. 
And helde hir doso mdir the boMgh* 

'* At length she sees riding in the rear of this splendid 
troop, on a horse, lean, galled, and lame, a beautftil lady 
in a tattered garment, her aaddfe mean and mCieb worn, but 
her bridle richly studd«d with gdd aad jewdb; and round 
her vmst were noToie than ?n huvdred bakers. Tbt princess 
asks the meaning of t^ sferan^ procawen ; atid is answered 
by the lady on the lean hovse, that tbeae are specter of ladies, 
who, when living, wave obedient and &ithfbl votariea of love. 
' As to myself, ^e adds, I am now receiving my annual pe- 
nance for being a rebel to love/ 

• A mark of hi^ nalb 



For I whilom no lore hadde ; 
IVf y hors is now so ^k and baddte^ 
And al to torn is myn aray ; 
And ererie yeer this fi^sbe May 
These lustie ladys ride aboute^ 
And I most nedet sew her route. 
In this manner m ye now se. 
And trusse her halters forth with me. 
And am but as her horse-knave. 

*' The princess then asks her, why she wore the rich 
bridlif, so inconsistent with the rest of her furniture, hgt 
dress, and bmse? The lady imswers, that it was a bad|^ 
and ^tward for having loved a knight faithfidly for the lail 
foftni^ of her life. 

^ Now hare ye herd all mine answere ; 
To god, madam, I you betake. 
And wameth alle, for my sake. 
Of love that thei ben noght ydel. 
And bid hem thinke upon my bridel/ 
And with that word«, ikll sodenly 
She passeCb, as it were a sky, 
Alt clean out of the ladys sight 

•• My readers will easily conjefHure the change which this 
spectacle must naturally produce in the obdurate heart of 
the princess of Armenia.-^ 

'' There is feither proof, that the Fhun gmt Le(fi pte* 
ceded the Cortfasio AmanHt. In tht eighth booki Oower^s 
lovers ar^ crowned with the Flower and Lea£ 

Myn eie I cseste all aboutea 

To knovf'e amonge hem who was wbor 

I rib where lustie YouOie thi^ 
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As he which was a capitein. 
Before all other upon the plein, 
Stode with his route wel begon: 
Her heades kempt, and therupon 
Garland^ not of ontf' colour. 
Some of the» Irfe, some of iHatJiowre, 
And some of grete perles w«rc.-— 

Having cited this obligation of Gower to the FUmre and 
Leafe, I am led to wonder at the coldness with which Mr. 
Tyrwhitt has admitted the authenticity of Chaucer's poem. 
Seep. 275. From no other writer, however, has this sus- 
picion derived a shadow of corroboration. The various pit- 
turesquc occurrences, the romantick vein, throughout the 
poem, are surely in no respect unworthy the pen of Chaucer. 
Let us review the lively circumstances which distinguish it 
They are the^^. The gentlewoman's departure from her 
bouse, on a May morning, to hear the nightingale ; her en- 
trance into a pleasant and almost pathless grove; her arrival 
at a very curious arbpur, wtere, during her repose in it, the 
songs of the goldfinch and the nightingale successively enter- 
tain her, and delicious odours regale her; the sweet inter- 
ruption of female voices, followed by the appearance of the 
Ladies of the 1>^ advancing from the neighbouring grove; 
the profusion of their decorations; their singing and dancing; 
the approach of the Knights qf the Jj^qf from the same grove ; 
their pompous proc^ssipn; their justs; and the united ador 
ration, in song and dance, of Ladies ^nd Knights to a lau-^ 
rel*tree, the ^lade x>f which would cover an hundred persons; 
and in wjbich the nightingale sings the whple s^rvic^ belong-^ 
ing to May,. To these a^tractiv^ pageantries supceed the in«- 
troduction of the Knights and Ladies qf the Flotoer ; their . 
advancing hand in hand on the wide field, proceeded by nu« 
m^Tous Minstrels, towards a tufl of flowers; their reverence 
9i the spot, exhibited ip on^ pf the Ljldi^ |iogi?>g. an ode 
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in praise of the Daisy, and the rest of the Ladies with the 
.Koigl^ joining in a chorus; their dances; the interruption 
of a scorching sun> succeeded hy a pitiless storm ; the con- 
iiequent destruction of those very flowers which they had wor- 
shipped, and of those with which they were decorated ; their 
own inability (unlike those qf the L^ that stood under the 
laureUtree) to find shelter; the dispersion of the temp^ ; 
the ho^itahty of the sager and securer party; the explana- 
tion of the principal personages; and the developement of 
the morality couched under the symbols of the Flower and 
the Leaf. See the argument of the poem, p. 203. So Mr* 
Warton observes, the leqf signifies perseverance and virtue; the 
flower denotes indolence and pleasure. Accordingly, among 
)hose who afe of the party of the Leaf, are the Nine Wor- 
thies, the Kbi^bts of Arthur's Round Table, the Twelve Peers 
of France, and the Knights of the order of the Garter 
then recently instituted. The procession to the tournament, 
from ver. 204. to ver. 292. is indeed described with ^1 the 
.prolixity and exactness of a herald; but descriptions of this 
kind abounded in the romances of Chaucer's time; at some 
4>f which, Mr. Warton thinks that Chaucer glances, not 
perhaps without ridicule; probably regarding them with kit 
reverence, and reading them with less edifici^tion, than did 
the generality of his contemporary readers. See Hist. Eng. 
Poet i. 333. I admit this to be possible as &r as it re- 
lates to Chaucer's brief heraldick notices in the Man of Lawea 
Tale, in the description pf Cambuscan's feast^ and in the 
,£eastof Theseus; ii^ none of which the allusion exceeds a 
dozen lines. Bujt be would not, I think, have troubled the 
reader and himself with mora than fourscore lines, for the 
sake oply of satirical application. 

Dryden, wfi knqw, was so particularly jfleased with this 
poem, both for the invention and the moral, tlmt he could not 
hinder himself from recimmending it to the reader; and accords 
^ngly presented* it tp thi? wprld in a modern versipA* See the 
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Pref. to hit Fables. On this teriion a very acute and cie« 
gant criticism bat been given by the last biograpber of Cbaii« 
cer. '' Dryden has somewhat obscured the {HirtxMe of ^ 
tale, which, in the original is defective in perspicuity ; bat he 
kas greatly heightened the enchantment of its cbarficter. He 
has made its personages fairies who annually hold a jubilee, 
such as is here described, on the first <^ May: Chaucer had 
left the species of the beings he employs vague add unex* 
plaiaed. In a word, the poem of Dryden, regarded mesely 
as the exhibition of a soothing and delicious luxuriance of 
fimcy, may be classed with the most successful productions of 
human genius. No man can read it without astonishment, 
pcrhi^s not without envy, at the cheerful, well«harmonised, 
and vigorous state of mind, in which its antbor must have 
been at the time when he wrote it'* Godwin, Life of Chau- 
cer, ch. 44. — What lover of the English language, I may add, 
.tan be otherwise than passionately grateful for the prochiction 
of the Flower and LeqfJ 

Of the homage paid to the Daisy, already noticed, a fur> 
Ifaer account may be ^bought requisite. This poetical wor- 
Miip (for from the poets the knowledge of it is gathered) is 
•aid to have descended to us firom the French. Froistart, 
better knofrn as the minote and authentick historian than as a 
dnU of fancy, has been considered by Mr. Warton as the 
«ntl»r of it '' About 1380,'' says the historian of EngKsh 
Poetry, '' in the place of the Provencial a new species of 
poetry succeeded in France, consisting of Chants Royaux, 
Balades, Rondeaux, and Pastorales. This was distinguished 
by the appellation of the New Poetry ; and Froissart culti- 
valed it with so much success, that he has been called Its 
author. The titles of Froissarfs poetical pieces will atone 
aerve to illustrate the nature of this New Poetry : but they 
ppove, at the same time, that the Provencial cast of compo- 
^tion stiU eohtimied to prevail They are. The Paradise of 
Love, A Panegyrick on the Month of May, The TempW rf 

7 
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HmKMn% The Pltiioer qf tfte Daisy, Amorous Leys, Paetorals, 
The Amorous Prison, Royal Ballads in Honour of our Lady, 
Tte Ditty of the Amorous Spinctt, Virelaies, Rondeaus, 
and the Plea of the Rose and the Violet." Hist Eng. Poet 
4. 4R5. Accordingly Mr. Warton thinks that the lady's 
Song, indie Flower and Leaf, praising the Dai^, might have 
been Froissart's. But Froissart, as Mr. Godwin has oIk 
•erved, is not the inventor of the panegyricfc of the Daisy. 
Tkt homage of this flower is cursorily noticed m Ae Court qf 
Love by Chaucer, written in 1546; and, the manuscript 
fol«me of Froissart's poems in the library of the king of 
France, is expressed in the title to consist of pieces written 
between 1362 and 1394. See Godwin's Life of Chaucer, 
ch. 44. While tfae poets fancifully exaggerated the praises 
of this favoured yet humble flower, it is probable that they 
conoealdd under such a symbol mysteries now forgotten. Its 
name could not but furnish exercises of this descri p tion ; the 
French word margueritt, signifying either a daisy, a pearly 
4ur the name of a woman. 

I shall close these remarks on the Flower and L«a( wi(& 
die production <yf the principal part of a most ingenious and 
elaborate cpiticttKn. on a passage in the poHn^ which has 
ketp lately pri0t^, but not published ; by Uie author of 
mhkk^ die learned MasHer of C^ius Cofl^ CsMibrklge, I 
am permitted to introduce it here. 

" The song of the Nightingale has been long considered 
as plaintive and MelindMly. The late ttt.'F^k, however, 
appears to have ^tertaiiMd'an ofqposite 'CfpMoni arid haa 
supported it by several arguments and authorities, in a Letter 
addpesKd lo Afr. Grey, and pufalMied in tile Priiaee to bis 
'History oifK. James H. See Lord HoUand^iprefhce, p. 12. 
These aip&nenu attd authorities I noW purpbse to examine, but 
wdthbut attempting to decide upon the general merits of the 
(^ioQwUchtheTwere^kiteaded to defend. Tb^m^edn^ilkit 
Letter are first given, and the rmitABtattiKki^atd. Jh ie* 
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fence ^ n^ opinion a^out the Nightingak*, I find Chaucer, 
who qf all poet$ seems to have been the fondest of the singing 
birds, calls it a M£RRY note. The passage in Chaucer is in 

The Flower and Leaf. 

*^ From the foregoing obiervation, I should be modi iit- 
clined to suspect, that the Author was not aware of the an- 
cient usage of the word nterty. In the WMfks of Chaucor^ 
and, I believe, in almost all old English poetry, it is fi»^ 
quently employed to express what is agreeable or pleasant; 
without having any gelation to mirth. Such is plainly its 
meaning in the following histance, Canterb. Tales, ed. Typ- 
whitt, vcr. 14972. 

Or herbe ive growing in our yerd, that mery is. 

This instance may perhaps be sufficient to illustrate the more 
vague and general applicati<m of the word *. 

** A much more important point in the present questioi^ 
is, to ascertain, if possible, that peculiar quality in sounds, 
to which Chaucer has so frequently applied the word mery; 
jmd I hope to produce, what may be fiiirly considered as 
that Poet's own authority for pronouncing this quality to be 
sweetness. In the Manciple's Tale, after a abort history of 
PhthoB, he ^ves the following account of his wonderfiil 
crow, ver. 17079. 

Now had thif Phebus in his hous a crowe,, 
Which ifk a cage he fostred many a day, 

f y If the Reader ibouid be dwom of fiaminiin intttnces in difetent au* 
Aon, be may coniult the foUovring pasMfet : EUii'a Spedment of eaily Sn- 
alish Poetry, VoL I. p. 84. Perqr'a Reliquea, V6L I. Adam Bell, L ft 
Ibid, part $. L 133. Sir Tristrem, p. 166. stan. 43. See also p. 8l. Stan. 
10; and, what is far more ancient than any of these. King Alfred's Transla* 
tfonofBoSthios, cap. mi. p.^. L9. £d.Ozoii. 16981 and in the <»riginal, 
liK ill, proa. 7. p, a09. JBd. Djdph." ' 
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And taught it spekeo^ u men tache a jay.^ 
Whit was this crowe, as is a snow-whit swan. 
And contrefete the speche of every man 
He coude^ whanf he diulde tell a tale. 
Therwith, in all this worlds no nightingale, 
Ne coude by an hundred thousand del 
Singen «> wonder *«mfy and wcL 

*' Phebus, being afterwards enraged with this crow fotf tell- 
ing some unwelcome truths, thus daiounces vengeance against \ 
him, vcr. 17241. 

And to the crowe, o &\ae thefe, said he, 

I woi thee quite' anon thy false tale* 

Thou song whilom, like any nightingale. 

Now shalt thou, false thefe, thy song forgon. 

And eke thy white fethers everich on, 

Ne never in all thy lif ne shalt thou speke; 

Thus sbul men on a traitour ben awreke. 

Thou and thin ofspring ever shal be blake, * 

Ne never swete noise shul ye make. 

'' In the Nonnes Preestes Tale, after describing a wido^r't ' 
habitation and mode of life, Chaucer adds, ver. 14858. 

Ayerdshehad, enclosed all about 
With stickes, and a drie diche without. 
In which she had a cok highte Chaunteclere, 
In all the land of crowing n'as his pere. 
His vois was merier than the mcry orgon. 
Oft masse dates that in the chirches gon. 

* ** MirUr than tht nightingaUy teems a lavourite expression with Cluiticer, 
t^ besides in tha pasfages here guotedi it occurs also ia the Ganurb.Talesi^^ 
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He then pnceedt to dcKribe the Tirtoes and aecomplisb- 



Curteit she was, discrete, aftid debonaife. 
And comptoable, and bare hireself so fkire, 
Sithen the daj &ai tAnt was aevenmght old. 
That trewelich she hath the herte in h<^d 
Of Chaunteclere« loken in every lith: 
He lored \mq so, that wel was him therwith. 
Bat twiche a joy it was to here hem sing. 
Whan that the bright sonne gan to spring. 
In noeele * accord : my lefe is fare in lond. 

* ** It may be obtenred, tbtt thit wocd mnrd is not used in t musical 
senie, aa equivaltiit to the French tKctrdt or tha En^^ ttttwd^; hut it 
limpljr meant correspondence, similarity, or agreement; and the passage 
might be fiillj and exactly rendered, ccnrresponding, or agreeing in sweetness. 
Thus in the flmrttmdH* Let^: 



Where sht sat in a fresh greent kury tret^ 
On the further side even right by me. 
That gave so passing a delicious smell. 
According to the eglenter* full well. 

Hr«i> j flwr dMy lf»oa^yBiesai,4nfwori»g to^ rcaembliafr or agiissim whtv 
The foUowing psassge from Aristophanaa may parhapt he ONuid^icd as in 
point, Av* 660. 

These obserrations have been made to prevent the Reader from conofiviog 
this passage to rebte only to the eonc§rdy or hanmtny of the musick; as those 
words, when used technically, aie only appMed to certahi rtiaShtu, or iiOn^ 
«ci!r, and snectsswu of aa«nda( asd pesfiMt ooassrda tti|i saUM, iMtfore, 
between harsh and even disagreeable sounds. Such could not be ita applies* 
tion in this instance ; as it was obviously the Poet's intqitioB, aftei haipJig 
dbcribed the respective accomplishmenu of these enchaating «90||tciSft hm 
t^ mark their strong rttmUt nfi and agrecmmt 'uknoirtutrt of tono^.f^^ 
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. ^* In these examples, I think kis dear« that Chaticer hit 
himself applied the word sweie, to cbarieteiiae those iwry 
sounds, which he had ^usthefore deaominated mery. Thm 
the * white crowe, that song whiloA an hirndwd thaoMud 
times more merify than the Nightingale/ is tunied bMk, 
and c<»idemned nerer i^n to make a ' iweu noiar;' imd 
Chaunteclere, whose voice was ' merier than the mcry orgon/ 
is immediately after represented as singing with dame- Par* 
telote in * twetfi aocord.' He has» moreover, in thefi^llow* 
ing example, as well as in the first passage quoted fnmy'the 
Nonnes Preestes Tale, plainly shewn that these m^ete o)c 
mery sounds are capable of lending a powerful and ewigemM 
aid to &e devout solemnity of the Church Service; andean 
&ereibre, by whatever other name designated, possess no 
degree of lairih, gaiety, cheerfukess, or kvify. See FrA 
Canterh. Tuks, ver. 716. 



But trewely to tellen atte last. 

He was in chirche a noble eccleskist 

Wd coude he rede a lesson or a stone, 

Kit alderbest he sang an ofFertorie: 

For wel he wiste, whan that song waa songe^ 

He muste preche, imd wel afile his looge. 

To winne silver, as he right wd coude : 

Tberfore he sang the merier and loudsw 



^ 



'' I cannot resist the oj^rtunity of still further aupportby 
the preceding observations, by the authority of a fragmcat of 
9 ¥mg preserved in a manuscript at Ely, and published iii 
Mr. Bentham's Histwy of that place. I have produced, iV 
both because it is a striking instance of the application of the 



is manafred with sych address, that bjr two wprcis he hafv convened, all \tlto|||:' 
compliments, which he had lavished upi?;j thf voice of the Q^» ixUQ aV^UH 
Jir and almoit e^ual commeadation of his mistress." 
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wordmmy, and because ,tbe old Monkiih Latin ^ Traits^ 
ktion of this iragiiieiit> in which the word merie is rendered' 
by duke, afibrds a very powerful confirmation of the opinion 
I ha?e endeavoured to maintain. I shall only add^ that the 
introduction given by Mr. Bentham seems pecessary to the 
complete understanding of this quotation. Hist, qf Ely, 
p. 94. 

' The Abbot of Ely, being one of the three great Abbots 
who held the office and dignity of the King^s Chancellor, 
cabh of them taking it in their course four months in the 
year; King Canute several times took the occasion of our 
Abbot's entering on bis office^ which was always on the Pun* 
ikation of the Virgin Mary, to keep that Feast with the usual 
solemnity at the Abby of Ely. Once it happened, in hia 
passage thither by water, with Emma his Queen, being at*, 
tended by many of his Nobles ; as they drew near to Ely, 
the King was standing up, and taking a view of the Church, 
which was directly before him ; and whilst be was musing 
upon it, he perceived a kind of harmooiotts sound at a great 
distance, which at first he could not tell what to make of; 
but finding it to increase as he advanced ; he listened atten* 
tively to it, and perceived it to be the Monks in the Chuirch^ 
singing their canonical hours. The King in the joy of his 
heart broke out into a song which he made extempore on the 
occasion^ calling on the Nobles that were about him to join in 
the chorus. This Song in the Englbh or Saxon language, as 
tmsA. at the time, was long preserved by the Ely Monks, for 
fhe sake of the Royal Author; we have only the first stanzs^ 
handed down to us, for the introducing of which ancient 
firagmei(it I have inserted the abovementioned incident, 

* ** The origbal and tlut tmulatioti are recorded in the Liber EOensit, 
co m poted hf Thomas, a monk of £lj, and coaduded, probaUy, about the 
year ZX74; as GtoSrj Ridel, who succeeded to this See in th^t year, is the 
last contemponny Bishop whom he has mentioned, Wha]fton*s Aoglia Sacra,, 
Prc£ p. 43. 



I* 
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CD^jue fvai%tn 9e CDunechef bmneoGlx 

iSa Cnur chin; jieu ^ji by. 

jiope % CDitcr iioeji zhe lani. 

anb heji& pe |»er ODunechej* r*9X* * 

' Of which our Author gives us this Latin translation : 

Duke cantaverunt Monachi in Ely, 
Dum Canutus Rex navigaret propc ibi. 
Nunc, milites, navigate propius ad terram, 
Et simul audiamus Monachorum harmoniam, &c» 

' They continued singing fill they arrived al land ; and 
soon after they met the King, and conducted him in solemn 
procession into the Church. This was profeably the first 
time of the King's coming to Ely/ — 

" Before concluding this subject, it may be proper to 
iproduce the passage fbom The Floure and the Leafe, to 
which Mr. Fox refers : 

The Nightingale with so mery a note 

Answered him, that alle the wood rong 

So sodainly, that as it were a sote 

I stood astonied ; so was I with the song 

Thorow ravished, that till late and long 

I ne wist in what place I was, ne where ; « 

And ayen, methought, she song ever by mine ere. 

In this description, there certainly appears no trace of mirth^ 

* ** For die sake of the Reader^ who nu jr he unacquaiiited with ^e 8«xali« 
a tnialatioD is added : 

Merry sung the Monks in Ety^ 
As King Canute row*d thereby* 
Row, my knights, die shore along* 
Let us hear this holy song.** 

U 
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cbeerfulnesa, or gaiety ; but the whole seems completely in 
unison with the beautiful, sedate, and almost solemn opening 
of the Eighth Book of Paradise Lost : 

The Angel ended, and in Adam's ear 
So charming left his voice, that he a while 
Thought him still speaking, still stood fix'd to hear. 

*' Upon the whole, it seems plain, that the modification 
of sound, which Chaucer meant to distinguish by the word 
mery, was remaricable in the notes of the Nightingale, in a 
fine voice, when singing sacred musick, and in the tones of 
the organ, when employed in Divine Service. It must, 
therefore, possess some property, not only common to them 
all, but also striking and eminent in each; not slight or 
occasional, but constant and characteristick. The Poet must 
have appealed not to what may be found, but what must be felt 
Now as sweetness seems exactly to fulfil all these conditions, 
and conform to all these restrictions, we should naturally be 
induced to believe that to be the very quality intended by tlie 
Poet, in the various examples which have been adduced. In 
addition to this strong argument of induction, we have the 
direct authority of Chaucer himself, and also of the transla« 
tion of the Ely fragment, for using, in some instances at 
least, mery and swete as synonymous, when applied to 
•otmds. 

" I shall now leave it to the taste and judgement of others 
to determine, whether Chaucer could ever have applied the 
word merry, in its common, or any nearly allied significa- 
tion, to mark the peculiar, excellence of the human voice, 
when chanting the Divine Service. Or whether, if he had 
intended to describe 'the voice of his supernatural birds, as 
' exquisitely merty, or cheerful, he would ever have attempted 
to convey to the mind of bis reader, an idea of the perfection 
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of those qualities, by a comparison with the notes of the 
Nightipgale, or the Organ." — 

An additional illustralion or two may not, I trusty be 
thought superfluous, in support of the preceding remarks. 
That the word mernf was generalli/ used by the old English 
poets in the sense of pleasant and agreeable, is undeniable ; 
nor could a more pertinent instance be given than Chaucer's 
application of it to weather : That it was also applied by our 
poets, both before and after Chaucer's time, particularly to 
the nightingale, will be obvious from what follows. The 
phrase merier than tlie nightingale occurs at the beginning of 
the ancient romance of Bevis qf Hampton, at least in the 
oldest and best copies, as in that preserved at Edinburgh in 
the Advocates' Library, and in that belonging to the Mar- 
quis of Stafford; from the latter of whii^h I cite the passage : 

Xordynges lystene^ to my tale 
It is metyer %an %e nyghtyngale. 

By which expression the author does not mean that his tale 
is calculated to excite mirth, (for indeed it is a tragick tale,) 
but that it must interest their attention; thut it consists of 
such marvellous adventures (and to hear such was the delight 
of that age) as must render it more pleasing, more attrac- 
tive, than the song of the nightingale. I now subjoin the 
later illustration from A pleasaunt piayne and pythye Pa'thc' 
waye kadynge to a vertues and honest lyfe, no lesse prqfy tabic 
than delectable, 4to. hi. I. Impr. at London by Nicolas Hyll, 
tans date. Sign. A. 1 . 

And because the sharpe colde hys malycehad done. 
The ms^uis endeuored her selfe, fyrst, her notes to tune; 
Next after the pleasaunt nightingale tempered her voyce. 
Which with her mery melody euery heart doth greatly re- 
ioycc. 

o2 
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llie qiitbet, faere given to the bird, shews us what the p6M 
intended in the subsequent designation of her 9ong. .A similar 
illustration of merry, in its musical application on solemn oc- 
casions, presents itself in that translation of the Psalms which 
accompanies the rest of the Bible, where ** the pleasant harp" 
is substituted far *' the merry harp^ in the elder translation, 
Ps. 81. Ter.2. 
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I L LUSTRATIONS, 



NO 6. 



POEMS'^ 



SUPPOSED TO BE WRITTEN BY 



CHAUCER 



DURING HIS IMPRISONMENT. 



Halfe in dede sclepe, not fully revyved. 
Rudely my sylfe as I lay alone. 
With troubled dremes sore was I mevyd ; 

* These Poems are found at the beginning of Lord Staf- 
ford's Manuscript of the Canterbury Tales, on two leaves 
before the Prologue; and written (though not in the same^ 
yet) in a coeval hand, as I have observed in the Introduction 
preceding the Illustrations in this volume. I am here to 
strengtben my. opinion, that they are the composition of 
Chaucer, by the juxta-position of passages, drawn from his 
genuine writings, in unison with passages in these. 

Ver. I. Halfc in tUde sclepe. Sec] The opening of the 
Testament qf Love might' be compared with the beginning of 
this poem. From Chaticers Dreme, I cite the following pa- 
rallel exprestionsy ver. 51. ed. Urr. 
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All wordly joy* passed and ovci^one : 
Me semyd full sore I made my mone ; 5 

Mynde, thowght, resonable wy t hadde I none ; 
Thus I lay sclomberyng a owre to my dome. 

For on this wyse upon a night» 
As ye have herd> withoutin ligbt. 
Not all wakyng, neJuH on slcpc. 
About such hour as lovirs wepe> &c. 

He had before described himself ha\f on slepe, and beginning 
to dreme, ver. 22, &c. The resemblance of the first line in 
the translation of La belle Dame sans mercy, ascribed without 
foundation to Chaucer, is also remarkable. See Chaucer's 
Works, ed. Urr. p. 422. 

Ha(fe in a dreme, notfiilfy well awaked. 

The golden slepe me wrapped under his wyng, &c. 

Tliis poctn, however, is said to have been translated from 
Alan Chartler not by Chaucer but by Sir Richard Ros, 
MSS. Harl. 372. See Mr. Tyrwhitt's distinction of the 
genuine and supposititious Works of Chaucer, and Ritson's 
Bibliographia Poetica, in V. Ros. 

Ver. 4. All worldly joy passed^ ^.] The usual lamen- 
tation ofour poet^ in his Testament qf hvoe, which, there is 
every reason to believe, was written ia prison. " I gimie re^ 
piember on passed gladnes,^* Test ed. Urr. p. 481. col. 1. 
" For that me comforteth to thinke oa passed gladmet/* ibid. 
" How am I now cast oqt of all swetenes of blisoe, and mis- 
chevously stongen by a passed joye f " ilk p. .502. col. 1. 

Ver. 6. 1 ■ res&nable wyt hadde I non&i] Like 

his declaration, afUr pouring for^h his Mtww, in "^e openiiii; 
of the same work. *' Thus %uitl€Sde, &c. I eitdure my pe< 
naunce in this derke prisonne.'' 
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As thus I lay avexed full sore 
In suche thynges, as of right bythe agayne nature, 
I herde a voyce seyyng, Sclepe thow no more . 
Arjrse up, and wake to thy besy cure ; 11 

Thy mynde, thy hert, thy body thow alurc 
To suche that wyll fall next, tho thy mynde ; 
Take thy penne in thy hand, stedfaste and, sure; 
Awake, awake, of comforte full blynde. 15 

Thys voyce well I herde, and therto gave du- 
dyens ; 
I felt the entent, but I stode amased ; 
I wyste not what it ment ; for I saw no presenB. 
Thus in pencyffenes sore Was I erased. 
And as a wytles man gretely adased SO 

I gave no credence ; anon I fell in sclepe. 
From all kyndely wyt clene was I rased ; 
So to hys wordes I toke no grete kepe. 

Ver. 10. I herde a voyce seying, Sclepe thou no fnore:]^ 
The commentators on Shakspeare wiU be delighted with this 
poem, if it be only for the sake of placing the exclamation im, 
this line mider that of M acbfedi^ 



" Methought I heard a voice cry. Sleep no more! 
" Macbeth hath murder'd sleep, kc/* 



I may be pardoned, I hope, for this digression. 

Ver. 11. ' wake to thy besy cure;} Tliit, I 

conceive, alludes to his employment in prison, the compoii- 
tion of the Testament qf Love, It is also his own phrase, in 
the Kmghtes Tale, " Theseus with all his bey cure" 

Ver. 20. as a wytks man &c.] See the note on vtr. 

6, i^id compare ven 22. 
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I supposed yt to have been some noxiall fantaisy^ 
A3 fallyth in dremes, in parties of the nyght, ^ 25 
Which cometh of joy, or of grevous malady^ 
Or of robuste metes which causeth grete myght: 
Overmoche replet obscuryth the syght 
Of naturall reasoune^ and causyth idyll thowght, 
Makyth the body hevy where hyt was lyght. 30 

So shortly to conclude; of thys voyce I ne 
rowght, 
And.not sclepte but a Jytyll whyle, 

Ver. 24* / supposed yt to have been some voxiall fantasy, 

As/alieth in dremes, &c.] The reasoning upon 
dreamf » which follows^ is much the same as that adopted by 
dame Pertelote, in the tale of the Cock and the Pox, ^related 
by the Nonnes Precst of our poet, ver. 14929. edit Tyr- 
wbitt 

Swevenes [dreamt] engendren of repletions. 

And oft of fume, and of complexions. 

Whan humours ben to habundant in a wight •*- 

Of other humours cond I telle also. 

That werke2 many a man in slepe moch wo, iioc^ 

In the Prologue to the House qf Fame the causes of dreamt 
aire thus also investigated, yer. 21. edit. Urr. 

Or if folkis complexions 

Make hem dreme of reflexions — 

And then are enumerated abstinence, prism, sickness^ and 
any other great distress, &c. 



*; 
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But thys voyce well I herde'; to me he sayde. 
Awake, and aryse, thow dost tliy sylfe begyle, 
Aryse from the place where thow iirt layde : 35 
Wyth that I awoke, and from my sclepe brayed. 
Marveling moch, and sayde Benedicite, 
As a man unreasonable gretely dysmayed, 
Ey* gode Lorde, what thyng may thys be ^ 

Hugely trobled, yet feythfully I belevyd 40 
That the voyce came from the celestyall place ; 
Wherefore I aryse, not gretely agrevyd. 
And besawght God of hys especyall grace, 
iThat he wolde be my socowre in this cace ; 
Praying as yt followeth with hert and wyll ; 45 
Arysyng full lyghtely my sylfe did I brase, 
Makyng my prayowre undyr thys skyll. 

O Reformer of mankynde, one, ij, and iij, 
Etemall Kynge, and Prynce most emperyall, 

Ver. 38, As a man unresonable gretely dysmayed,'] In his 
grief Chaucer thus exclaims. Test, qf L, p. 480. col. 1. 
'* Like to a fole naturell am I comparisoned." 

Ver. 40. Hv^ly trobled, &c.] Sq, in the Testament qf 
Idne, Chaucer represents himself " hugely astonied/' p. 512. 
col. 2. 

Ver. 44, — in this cace ;] The cause of his 

imprisonment. 

Ver. 48. Rrformer qf mankynde, one, ij, and iij,] This 
is precisely the manner, in which Chaucer's devotional ad- 
dress is formed, at the con<^lu8ion of his Troilus and Creseide : 
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Veray God and man, O Blessyd Trynyte; 60 

Which from owre mortall enemye redemyst us aU^ 
And madest us free, where afore we were thrall ; 
Thorowgh dy vyne consayle of thy godhede^ 
Me to thy grace reconsyle and call> 
Whome thow haste formyd to the figure of thy 
manhed. 55 

And syth thy godhed hathe endewed me 
Wyth vertues ij or iij full resonable^ 
Wyth wyt, mynde, resone, and volunte. 
And other mo full delectable ; 
Yet I confesse my sylf mo^te ui^able 60 

Wyth any thynge to rnedle, that grounded ys ou 
prudens ; 



O moral Gower, this boke I directe 
To ihe» aud to the philoAophioall Strode, 
To Touchsafe* ther nede is, for to ciurrecte. 
Of your benignities and zeles gode t 
And to the sothfast Christ, that starfe on rod^ 
With al mine hert of mercy er I praie. 
And to the Lorde right thus I speke and saie; 

Thou one, and two, and thre, Eteme on Ure^ 
That raignist aie in thre, and two, and one, 
Uncircumscript, and all maist circumscriYe, 
From visible and invisible fbne 
Defend us in thy mercy evericbone; 
So make m, Jeiu, to thy mercy digne, 
F«r lore of mud wd mother thine bemigne. 

7 
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Of eloquence but symple, my cunnynge & un- 

stable> 
Therefore in me there ys no grete influens. 63 

But O gode Lorde, syth I knowe hyt ys thy 

wyl. 
As I cqnsey ve by the voyce that thow dydest send^ 
Thy degre and comaundement trewly to fulfylle, 
Wyth mynde, hert and body, sewe and entend; 
Me from all errowre kepe and defend 68 

In this matyre, to the whych thow haste vrjrllyd 

me. 
As thow from erthe to hevyn dydest ascend, 70 
Veray God and Man, O Blessed Tryny te. 

Chaucer's prayer, at the close of his Testament qfLove, pre- 
sents a resemblance also to the text 

Ver. 62. Qfeloquaice hut ympk, my cimanng is unstMe,'] 
Thus Chaucer pronounces, that " his conning is thinne, and 
his witte exiled/* Test.qfL. p. 480. col. 1. 

Ver« 69. In thu nuOyitfl For which he was imprisoned. 
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\Incepco materie cum proprietatibus Veeris, ete.* " 

All thyng ys orday nyd by Goddys provysyon ; 
Man and beste, ayre, wedre and wynde. 
Water and land, with ther dysposyon ; 
And eche in apparent schewyth theyre kynde. 
The yere is devyded, as I wryttyn fynde, 5 

In monethes, wekes, and seasonnes, iij ; 
In which wyth xij sygnes vij planetys ther be. 

Of all tymes or sea^onnes, wythowte compa- 

rysoun. 
None ys found so gode, ne so precyous, 
Ne none so prophetable, as ys the seasoun 10 
Of lusty Veer ; whos carrage so oderous 
Comfortyth every creature, and maketh them cor- 

ragyus, 

* This poem is evidently intended as a compliment to one 
of the noble house of Vere ; and there can be no doubt that Ro- 
bert Vere, earl of Oxford, is the person complimented. He 
was the channel, through which all the favour of Richard the 
second passed to the people; and to him therefore the poet 
naturally applies in his distress. The time of Chaucer's im- 
prisonment corresjjonds with the period when Vere's power 
was at its height. But this has been considered in the Intro- 
duction. See also the note on ver. 15. 

Ver. 6. In monethes, wekes, and seasmnes^ iij ;} Where 
the author found this ioritten, I am unable to shew. 
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Avoydeth all dulnes^ and maketh them lusty. 
In hert and body gladde^ jocounde, and mery. 

. Whan passyd ys all clowdy derknesse, 15 

All stormy schowrs ferre fledde fro syght. 
Than lusty Veer schewyth hys swetnesse ; 
The wedyr cleryth, and by nature yjs bryght ; 
The mone full plesauntly gyffyth hyr lyght ; 
Than Veer comaundyth Apryll wyth hys schowrys. 
That may brynge forthe erbys and flowrys. 21 

All trees than buddyth, aftyr fruyte bryngyth. 
All sedys and cornys flowryth in prosperyte ; 
The nyghtyngale, the thrystcock, merely syngyth; 
All fowles and bestys joyeth in ther degre. 25 
He cawsyth all thyngs full jocounde to be. 
Who than ys so precyous, or may do more. 
Than lusty Veer, whom I lyken to a Bore ! 

. / 

Ver. 1 5. Whan passj/d ys all clowdy darknesse. 

All stormy schowrs ferre Jledde fro syght. 
Than lusty Veer schewyth his swetnesse, &;c.] 
Compare the Testament of Love, p. 501. col. 1. Where 
not only the scenery is similar^ but the personal allusion 
perhaps may be suspected. " O for (quod she), heveii with 
skies that foule cloudes maken and darke weathers with gprele 
tempestes and huge^ maketh the mery dayes ift^ith softe shhiiiig 
sunnes. Also the . yere. witbdraweth floures and beaute «f 
herb^ and of yerth. The same yere maketh sprhiges and 
jolyte in Fer so to renovel with painted coloured that erthe 
•emeth as gay as heven.'^- — I need not say, 4bat the lines, in 
^his poem, from the 15th to the ^nd of' the 26tb, are ia 
Chaucer's manner. 
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To thys Bor* he ys not lykcnyd in oondicion 
onely 
But in properte, for properte gyffen more firuc- 
tuouM ; , 30 

And the Bore in that seasoune approchyth natu- 
rally 
To histe^ and to lyk;f nge, enforsyd marvelous^ 
He walketh joyyng, whettyng his tuskes ; 
Thyniyng, as long as contynuyth veere, 
Nevyr to obey hys enemyes for feere. 35 

He hovyth ne he wanyth for wynde ne blaste. 
He dredeth no mystys, ne stormys, ne schowrys ; 
But standyth styffe in tryeuth, stronge as a maste^ 
And, to the lyons obeysaunce in all howrys, 
Redy wyth hys power to helpe, in all stowrys, 40 
The lyon hys lorde wher he standyth in dystrcsse, 
Hys naty ff attendaunt on the lyonnesse. 

Thys Bore may well be cally d the Bore of grace. 
Of whom jM'ophesyes of Antiquite maky th men- 
tion; 

Vtr. 29. To ifys Bore, Sec,'] One of die supporters of 
the trmi of Verc, is a Boar asure, amed or. The poet 
aUiides to this heraldick distinction very pUinly, ¥er. 56, 51, 
and 74. By what achieyement andder Vere obtained ttus 
armorial chstinction^ I know no more than that which the 
poet rdiites. Nor has the anecdote of Aubrey the grymme 
in Hethenesse, «ne|itioned by the poet at ver. 69, been found 
by me d|sewhere» Anbrey, or Albericus, wis a favourite 
Christian name in the fiunily of Vere* 
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Which, as hyt is sayde, wythyn shorte space 45 
Schall in grcte nede socowre the lyotine. 
And in that batell gete hyin grete renoiin, 
Confounde hys mortaH fdne, ellys were grete 

rayth; 
That day shall be knowen hys permanent truth. 

In hys persone ys founde so pure verite, 50 
And standeth so clene wythowte transgre^e> 
That all England may joy hys. nativite ; 
Of contynewing truth he standeth pereles, 
Hys^progenie never distayned with falsenes ; 
Syth hys fyrst day he hathe contynwyd so denture 
Unto now that he is here colowred with azure* 56 



,Now unto thys blew Bore honor and grace, 
Joy, laude, and praysyng, fortune, and magny- 

ficens ; 
Criste graunt hym of gmce suche joy to purchace. 
As may be worthy unto hys' reverence ♦ 60 

For evyr in feyfuU trouth hath ben hys perma- 
nence ; 
Wherfor now of all England he hathe avauntage, 
Owte excepte the Blode Ryall, the most trewyst 
lynage. 

Betwyxt Veer and thys I put no divisioun : 
They standy th as one ; who undyrstandy th aryghtj 

Ver. 50. In hys persone ysfotmde so pure verite, &c.] Al- 
luding to the motto of the Veres, Vero nil verius. The allu- 
•ion is the same, ver. 38, 49, 53, 61. 
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Veer wan thys blew Bore throwgh grete renoun^ 
At that tyme standyng a venturous knyght, 
Seching aventurs and provynge hys myght : 
In Hethenesse yet they sey that Aubray the 

grymme 
Benome the blew Bore his chyefe lymme. 70 

;^o ! for the proves of thys wurschippfiill kiiyght. 
That slewe thys Bore thorowgh strengyth of chy- 

valry. 
All his auncestry ever syth, of veray dyew ryght, 
Beryth hym azure enarmyd with gold, depaid- 

ynge by 
The worschyppfull armys of the olde auncestrye. 
Quarterly gules and golde, and in the chyef 

quarter 76 

A molet V poynte sylvef, as I shall tell hereafteh 

BehoHe nowe the manhode proves, and chy- 
valry, 
Trowth, fortune, grace, and parfyte stedfastnes. 
That evyr hath contynued in thys progenie. .80 
I^ ! wher hyt fortuned to stand in dystresse 
The kynge of Englande in the land of Hethynes, 

Ver. 81. Lo! wher it fortuned &c.] The fiidventure, 
which follows, I find th^s quaintly related in Moi^an's Sphere 
ofGentry^, fol. 1661. lib. 3. p. 40. The author is describing 
the arms of the Earl of Oxford.. " Qjuarterly Mars and Sol 
in the first, a mullet of six points Luna, borne by the Earls 
of Oxford, Urania leaving the starry firmament, to become a 
comet in the shield of Aubrey de Vere, and lighting on bis 

■ 7 
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A knyght of Ays a^ticestry, gtMi^ritor, of hys 
puyshaunce, ^ 

For hyskynge Ays he dydde of hys grete affy- 
aunoe. 

. Remembryng hys manhode, ccmfortyd with th^ 
Holy Goste, 85 

Consyderyng hys feyth he dr^de no woo ; 
At mydnyght he sembled the kyiigs ooste ; 
The nyght so derke not knowyng hys foo : 
To the kynge unwyttyng that it sholde be soo ; 
Priyng full hertlye, he fyll to tb^ groimde, 90 
That God wolde sendfe hym lyght hys enemye to 
confounde. 

To thys prayowr so devmite God gave exaudi- 
cion. 
Not wy lly ng hys cristened fygure utterly to be 
spylt; 

iance-point; serving to portend destruction to the Saracens in 
the Holy Land, and becoming a blazing star to give light to 
the whole CiBristian army to pursue their victory ; whereby, 
though the day was not longer by the sun's standing still, yet 
the night became as the day. So he beareth the mullet of 
six points because radiis veniet fervidioribus," The poet* 
says, of five points. And so indeed Morgan afterwards dis- 
plays this armorial bearing, lib. 4. p, 65. This mullet, or 
falling-star, says Guillim in his Heraldry, is usually of 
five points, but was anciently of six ; and such he had seen 
in divers old rolls belonging to Sir R. St George, Claren- 
cieux. 

x2 
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Evefjr man than knelyng devowtely sayde their 

orysoun ; 
Lorde for thy pit^ have mercy on owr gylt, 95 
Save us, or spyll us, do as thou wilt ! 
Thys prayowr fynyshed, ther sprange into his 

shelde 
A V poynte moUet, which lyghtnyd all hys felde. 

Thus he was inspyred with the grace of the 
Holy Goste ; 
Hys enemyes were obscuryd, and voyde of all 
myght ; 100 

God comfortyd and chered hym and all hys oste. 
And endewyd ^thys mollet with a plentuous lyght ; 
The hethen were obscuryd and hadde no syght. 
So he p&t hys enemyes to utter confusyoun, 
Dystressyd the felde, and gate hym grete renoun. 

O thow Roiall Bore, fullfyllyd with grace, 106 
That of suche mollet nowe hathe donacion, 
Cryste graunt tb^ contynewyng tyme and space. 
That tlie mollet may resplende over every region, 
Worthcly and knyghtely as a lorde of renown. 
And for the encrece of thy lyght, that hyt fall 
not derke, 1 11 

Ver. 99. Thus lie u-as inspyred &c.] The mullet, says Guil- 
lim, was supposed to represent some Jivine quality bestowed 
from above, whereby men do shine in virtue, learning, and' 
works of piety^ like bright stars on the earth ; and these are 
Stella dimisse e coelo, stars let down from heaven by God. 
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All England owyth to pray wyth entyer devocion, 
Man, chylde, and wyflTe, both preste and clerke ! 
» Amen. 

Go, lytell Balade> full rude of composicion, 
Softe and mekely no thynge to bolde; 115 

Pray all, that of th^ shall have inxpexion. 
Thy derke ignoraunce that they pardon wolde ; 
Sey that thow were made in a pryson colde. 
Thy makir standyng in dysese and grevaunce. 
Which cawsed hym the §o symply to avaunce ! 

Ver. lis. After Amen^ there is written, in the margin of 
the manuscript, per Rotheky ; whom I take to have been the 
transcriber; and who, like Chaucer's Adam Scrivener, has 
afforded room for absolute correction as well as conjectural 
emendation. 

Ver. 114. Go, lytell Balade, &c.] In the margin of this 
envoy, is written. Fortune hefrendehf f 
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Explanation of the Abbreviations hy which the 
Extracts from Gower and Chaucer, and other 
Illustrations in the present Work, are cited in 
the following Glossary. 



The word ver, denotes the verse of the poem cited^ and the 
letter p. the page referred to, in this volume. 

B. Pref. Berthclef 8 Preface to Gower. 

Ch. F. L. Chaucer^s Floure and Leafe. 

Ch. Prol. Chaucer's Prologue to the Canterbury 

Tales. 



Ch. S.P. L 7 Supposed Poems of Chaucer^ No. I, and 
Ch. S.P. II. S No. II. 



Gow. I. 2 Th« Extracts from Gower, No. I, and 

Gow. il. $ No. II. 

Gow. F. P. Gower's French Poems. 

Gow. Test Gowcr's Will. 

niustr. The Illustrations in general. 

Th. Anim. Thynne's Animadversions. 
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A. 



A^ commonly called the indefinite article, is 
really, Mr. Tyrwhitt says, nothing more than a 
corruption of the Saxon adjective atie or an, 
before a substantive beginning with a conso- 
nant. It is sometimes prefixed to another ad- 
jective ; the substantive, to which both belong, 
being understood. Ch. Prol. ver. 308. ^^ A 
Frere there was, a wanton and a mery" So, 
in ver. 163. '^ Afayre for the maistrie," where 
we should say, a fair one. Again, ver. 189. 
'^ Therfore he was a prickasour, a right/' that 
is, a right one; but, in Chaucer's time, such 
tautology, Mr. Tyrwhitt supposes, was not ele- 
gant. Qhaucer is preceded in this usage by 
the author of Piers Plowmans Crede, edit. 1554- 
sign. B. i. b. 



a frere on a bench. 



A greet ctoi^l and a grym ^ 

That is, a grim one. 

Abandone. See Th. Anim. p. 48. 

Able, Fr. fit, proper. Ch. Prol. ver. 166. 

AcERTAiNEis^ Confirmed in opinion.* Ch. F. i. ver. 
568. Fr, acertener. Urry has discarded the 
old legitimate spelling, and substitutes the mo- 
dem ascertained. 

Accord, Fr. agreement. Ch. Prol. ver. 840, and 
F.L. 133. 

Accord, Fr. to agree. Ch. Prol. ver. 838. 
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AccofiJOiNG^ agreeing. Ch. F. L. ver. 112. See 
the note, p. 386. 

Achate, Fr. purchase. Ch. ProL ver. 573. 

AcHATOUR, Fr. a purchaser, a caterer. Ch. ProL 
ver. 570. Acatoprs pour acheteurs, emptores* 
Lacombe Diet, du Vieux Lang. Fr. 

AcoMBERD, Fr. encumbered. Cli. Prol. ver. 510. 

Adased, stupified. Ch. S. P. I. ver. 20. Dazed 
is still used, in this sense, in the North of En- 
gland. 

Adradde, Sax. afraid. Ch. ProL ver. 607. 

Ai>RYH, probably from the Fr. adrdit, promptly, 
quickly. Gow. See Illustr. p. 278. 

Afile, Fr. to file, polish. Ch, Prol. ver. 714. 

Afpyaunce, fidelity. Ch. S. P. 11. ver. 84. Chau- 
cer uses, in the Romaunt of the Rose, the verb 
affie for to trust. 

Apyn, at last. Gow. I. ver. 77. Sc)> in the ro- 
mance of Emare, ed. Ritson, Metr. Rom. vol; 
ii. 242. 

When they wer well at ese qfytie. 
Both of brede ale and wyne. 
They rose up, &c. 

Agnus castus, Ch. F. L. ver. 160, &c. The emblem 
of chastity.* The ancients supposed that it pro- 
moted chastity. See Swan*s Speculum Mimdi, 
edit. 1635. ch. 6. sect. 4. 

Akxtok, or HAKETouKE. Scc Th. Anim. p. S6« 

Auj London. See Illustr. p. 3S3. 

Az.1^ Southwaric. See IUu$tr. p. ^3« 
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Alb^stake, a stake set up before an Ale-house, by^ 
way of sign. Ch. Prol. ver. 669. See also 
Illustv. p. 253. Mr. Warton is mistaken in 
supposing that Chaucer intended, by this word, 
a may-pole^ Hist. Eng. Poet. vol. i. 60. 

Aliche, alike. Gow. See Illustr, p. 278. 

Algxzir, a city of Spain. * Ch. ProL ver. 57. 

Alisandre, Alexandria, a city in Egypt. Ch. . 
Prol. ver. 51. 

Aller, the genitive plural of alle from the Sax. 
ealra. Ch. Prol. ver. 588, ver. 801. The 
former of these examples, Mr. Tyrwhitt ob- 
serves, hir alter, would be properly rendered 
in Latin eorum omnium. 

Als, also. Gow. I. ver. 16. 

Amblende, ambling. Gow. See Illustr. p. 277. 

Amonges, Sax. among. Ch. Prol. ver. 761. a 
trissyllable. So Gower has amongest, Conf. 
Am. lib. viii. fol. 187. b. 

I stonde as one amongest all. 

Amorwe, on the morrow. Ch. Prol. ver. 824. 
So Chaucer writes morwe. ''In Pierce Plow- 
man*s Crede, we have morwetide for morrow- 
tide, sign. A. ii. b. edit. 1554. 

And, Sax. if. Ch. Prol. ver. 76$. Often so 
used by Chaucer. 

Anelace, a kind of knife or dagger, usually worn 
at th6 girdle. Ch. Prol. ver. 359. See the 
Gloss, to M. Paris in V. Anelacius. In that 
passage of M. Paris, where Petnis de Rivallii» 
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is mentioned as gestans anelacium ad lumbare 
quod clericum non decebat, it may be dout^ed^ 
says Mr. Tyrwhitt, whether the wearing of an 
anelace simply, or the wearing it at the girdle, 
was an indecent thing in the clerk. In the 
picture of Chaucer, which is inserted in sohie 
copies of Hoccleve's De regimine principis, he 
is represented with a Arwj/fe hanging from a but- 
ton on his breast. See MSS. Harl. 4866, .Cott. 
Otho, A. xviii, and Mr. Geo. Nicol's MS* «See 
also the portrait of Chaucer from Lord StafFoni's 
MS. A very ingenious antiquary has remarked, 
that the Irish skean or sciaUf formerly worn by 
the Irish princes, answered to the English due-' 

, lace, and the knights' misMcorde of the middle 
ages ; and was also worn as an ornament. He 
notices also the anelaces ^hanging tp the girdle 
of the Franklejn and the. ftve city-mechanicks, 
ver. 370 ; but he adds, ^yhat indeed is highly 

. curioqs, that the anelace which hangs from a 
bfitton on the breast of Chaucer in his portrait 
given amongst the Illustrious heads, closely re^ 
sembles the Irish skean, as delineated in No. 
XIII. of Collect, de Reb. Hib.—Wtdker on th6 
Dress of the Irish, p. 29. . 

Annoy, subst. Fr. trouble. Ch. F. L. ver. 3S9. 
As in the Rom. of the R. ver. 4404. ed. Urr» 

Well more anrme is in roe 

Than is in thee of this mischaunce. 

4 

April. The month so called. Ch. ProL ver. 1. 
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I would prefer the reading, as in some manu- 
scripts, of ApryUe, which might be pronounced 
in three syllables. ^ We should thus discard the 
disgusting dissyllabick pronunciation ofwMnne, 
which Mr. Tyrwhitt indeed is riot eager to de- 
fend, although he has adopted it, in conformity 
to his own scansion of the verse. Or we might 
read, in three syllables, Aperyll; which was 
: not': an uncommon orthography, and thus be- 
speaks its derivation. On a monumental stone 
in -Wednesbury Church, C^. Stafford, the word 
ii thus written. '' Of your Charite praye for 
the soUes of John Comberfort gentylman and 
Ann his wyfTe : the whyche John departed the 
xxii day of Aperyll, in the yere of our Lord 
God mcccclix." The old poets also hz\e AverilL 

Arette, Fr. tb impute to. Ch. Prol. ver. 738. 

Arist, arose. Gow^ See Illvstr, p. 377. 

Arreraob, Fr. arrear. Ch. Prol. ver. i5d4. 

AvAKCE, Fr. to advance, to profit. Ch. Prol. 
ver. 246. Ch. S. P. II. ver. 

AvAKT, Fr. boast. Ch. Prol. ver. 387. Usually 
written in our old Romances a*Qflunt. 

AvEKtuRE, Fr. adventure. Ch. ProL ver. 846, 
Ch.F.L. ver. 460. 

AvEBROis, Ebn Roschd, an Arabian physician of 
the twelfth century. Ch. Prol. ver. 435. 

AvicEN, Ebn Sina, an Arabian physician of the 
tenth century. Ch. Prol. ver. 434. 

AuTENTioK. See 2%. Anim. p. 48. 
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Ayen, ayknst, Sax. again, adv. Ch. F. L, ^er. 
105, 419, 466 ; against, prep. F, L. ver. t891. 



B. 



Balled, hold. , Ch. Prol. va:. 198. 

Babgaret^ Fr. hevgerettCy a pastoral song, a song du 
berger, of a shepherd. Oh. P.L. \fen 348. 

Baren^ Sax. bore. Ch.Prol. ver. T3S. 

Parre, Fr. a stripe* Cft. Pro/, ver. 331. Barres 
of this kiird were called cloux in French, Mr. 
Tyrwhitt says ; and were an usual ornament of 
a girdle. See also Warton's Hist. Eng. Poet, 
p. 377> 426* Clavus in Latin, from which the 
French clouac is derived, seems to have signi- 
,fied, Mr. Tyrwhitt adds, not only an outward 
border, but also what we call a stripe. Mont- 
faucon, t. iii. part i. c. vi. A bar in berddry^ 
is a narrow stripe or fascia. 

Barre, a bar of a door. Ch. Prol. ver. 56S. 

BAUjo&tN, Gow. Test. p. 88. Cloth of silk and gold 
thread. Brocade. Henry III. presented to the Ab- 
bey of St. Alban's inany vestments of the stuff 
called baldokyn, ( not of silk merely, but a sort of 
tissue, ) one of which was called vinea from the 
figure of a vine, and the other paradise from a 
figure of Adam driven out: these were very 
rich, and the ground was embroidered wi& 
these figures: Richard also^ the brodier of 
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Henry, gave two haldokyns. See Ncwcome's 
Hist of St Alban's, p. 409. Eleanor Bohum 
Duchess of Gloucester, who died in 1399, be- 
queathed a vestment of which the ground is 
'^ de haukyn blue diapres des autres colours," 
to the Abbey of Walden. See Nichols's Collect, 
of Royal Wills, p. 179. Baldekinum — ^pannus 
omnium ditissimus, cujus utpote stamen ex 
filis auri, subtcgmen ex serico, texitur. Gloss. 
Matt. Paris, edit. Watts. See also Du Cange. 
in V- It is mentioned as part of a rich convoy 
in the ancient Romance of Merlin, P. ii. Ellis's 
• Metr. Romances, vol. i. 285. The convoy is 
described 

Full of ich maner prey; 
Ofvenisoun, and flescb, and brede. 
Of brown ale, and win white and rede. 
Of baudekins, and pmr^^e pall. 
Of gold and silver, and cendaL 

Baudrik, a girdle or sash. Ch. Prol. ver. 116. 
Usually a ielt of leather^ so called, from bati- 
droieuTy the currier who prepared the skins for 
this purpose ; haudraius, Lat. . Infim. So haur 
droyer, coria polire. Lacombe, Diet, du vieux 
Lang, de France. This baudrick of the Yeo- 
man, however, as Mr. Strutt has observed, 
seems to have been a sash passed over the 
shoulder ; for Chaucer had before mentioned a 
helt as a part of his dress. 

Bautte. Qu. ? See Illustr. p. 364. 

Be, been. Ch. F. L. ver. 44. 
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Beguyn. See Tk. Anim. p. 42. 

Behight, Sax. assure. Ch. F. L. ver. 396. 

Belmarik, Ch. Prol. ver. 57. Mr. Tyrwhitt can 
not find any country of this name in any au- 
thentick geographical writer; but observes, 
that Froissart mentions Benamarin among the 
kingdoms of Africd. In his note on the pas- 
sage, he offers a te^son for supjjosing Behfidrie 
to be a corruption of that w6rd. 

Ben, Sax. to be. Ch. Prol. ter. 14l, 167. 

— :^ are. Gow. I. ver. 90, Ch. Prol. ^et. 

T64, SaO. , 

been. Ch. Prol ver. 36 1; #65. 



Benome, took away. Ch. S. P. 11. 7tf. From the 
Sax. beninie. As in the Rom. oT the Rose, rer. 
1509. Narciaslis 

was for thrust in grete distresse 



Ofherte, and of his weribesse. 
That bad his breth almost bmbmeh. 

Bernard, a physician of Montpelier in the thir- 
teenth century. Ch. Prol. ver. 436. 
Besante. See Th. Anim. p. 3G. 
Besmotred, Sax. smutted. Ch. Prol. ver. 76. 
Besy, busy. Ck. S. P. I. ver. i1. So userf by 

Chaucer, C. T. ter. ^55. See the note/ p. 
«&7. . . 

BtgIone, begone. Ch. F. L. ver. 188. 

BigCtt. See TH. Jnim. p. 42: 

Bit, bt(t, biddeth. Gow. Illusir. p. 140, Ch. 
Prol. ver; 187. Mr. Tyrwhitt has obs^ved, 
thit Chauc6r frequently abbi-eviates ffle third 

Y 

I 
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person singular of the present tense in this 
manner ; as rit for rideth ; stant for standethy 
&c. Gower does the same.\ 

Blakcmangsr^ a very different dish in the time of 
Chaucer^ from that which is now so called. In 
the Ancient Fonne of Cury^ it is also written 
Blomanger. The receipt for making it notices 
rice^ and capons^ and almond milk, and fried 
almbnds, &c. as the component parts. See 
Pegge's Forme of Cury, &c. p. 102. 

BoisTOvsLY, roughly. Ch. F. L. ver. 595. This 
adverb occurs in the Canterb. Tale$> and the 
adjective boistous repeatedly. 

BoKBLEi^ Fr. a buckler. Ch. Prol. ver. 112. 

BoRAs^ Fr. borax. Ch. Prol. ver. 632. 

BoRDB, Sax. a table. Ch. ProL ver. 52. The 
knight is here placed at the head of the table ; 
he hadde often begonne the borde above all 
nations* This term of chivalry, to begin tht 
board, says Mr. Warton, is to be placed in the 
uppermost seat of the hall. See Anstis, Ord. 
of the Garter, i. App. p. xv. ''The earl of 
Surry began the borde in presence : the earl of 
Arundel washed with him, and satt both at the 
first messe.— jBegan the borde at the chamber's 
end ;" that is, sate at the head of that table 
which was at the end of the chamber. This 
was at Windsor, in 1519. — ^In a celebration of 
the feast of Christmas at Greenwich, i^ 1488, 
''the due of Bedeford beganne the table on 
the right side of the hall, and next untoo hym 
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was the lord Dawbeneye, &c/* Leiand^ Coll. 
vol. ill. 237, edit. 1770. See Warton's Hist. 
Eng. Poet. vol. i. 172. 
Bote, Sax. remedy, profit. Ch. Prol. ver. 426, 
Ch. F. L. ver. 83. So, in Pierce Plowman's 
Crede, the disappointed Piers exclaims, (sign, 
B. iii. ed. 1554,) 

TTian seide I to my self, here is no bote, 
Here pride is the Pater noster, &o. 

Bracer, Fr. armour for the arm. Ch. Prol. ver. 

111. 
Brase, make ready. Ch. S. P. I. ver. 45. 
Brast, Sax. burst. Ch. F. L. ver. 490. ' 
Brayed, started, awaked. Ch. S. P. I. ver, 35. 

So, in the Canterbury Tales, ver. 4283. 

And with th^ falle out of hire slepe she braide. 

Breade, Sax. breadth. Ch. F, L. ver. 43. 

Brbnning, - burning. Sax. Ch. F. L. ver. 408. 
'' The sunne-hrehniiigt' the J^urning of the 
sun. Brenningli/ is used for hotly in the Can- 
terb. Tales. See also WiclifFe's translation of 
the Bible : " The sunne shall not brenne thee 
by day. Sec.'* • 

Bret-ful, briinful. Ch, Prol. ver. 689. So Mr. 
Warton explains the word. Mr. Tyrwhitt says, 
that the sense is much more clear than the ety- 
mology. The etymology I confess myself at a 
loss to illustrate ; but I can produce an example 
of the word in Piers Plowmans Crede, and in a 

y2 
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passage which is certarinly a masterly painthng^ 
Sign. B. I h. edit. 1554. 

^— a frere on a liench, 

A grete ch<»*l and a gtyta, growen ad a tonne; 
^ Witb a face M fatv as a ful bleddere., 

BloweB hretftd of breth> and as a bagge hongied 
On botben bis cbekes^ &c. 

Briddes^ Sax. brides. Ch. F. L. ver. 37. So 
thridde for third, no less frequent in our elder 
writers. 

.Broche^ Fr. a kind of buckle or clasp. Ch. Prol. 
ver. 160. Here intended for a breast-pin. It 
was no doubt a very fashionable female orna- 
ment, since we find not only the Prioress thus 
decorated with it, but the knight^^ also particu- 
larly intent on offering the ladies in the Court 
of Lycamedes '^ broche and ring/' in order to 
discover Achilles, who, they concluded, would 
reject both ^^ broche and ring." See the an- 
cient romancfe of The Battell of Troy, cited 
in this work, p. 165, 166. See also lllustr. 
p. 235. 

BuxoMNESSE, obedience, humility. Ch. Illustr. 
p. 133. From buxum, yielding; frequent in 
our old writers. Sax. bocj*um. 

BuRDOUN, Fr. the bass, a humming noise, as Mr. 
Tyrwhitt explains the • word ; referring to Du 
Cange, in V. Burdo. Ch. Prol. ver. 675. 
" Bare a stiff* burdoun," i. e. sang the base;** 
or, as Speght's Glossary adds, '' a deep base.'* 
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Nevertheless^ some may prefer, in explanation, 
the burden or chorus of the song. 
By and by, exactly, distinctly. Ch. F. L. ver. 
59, 145. By and by, sigillatim^ Prompt. 
Parvulorum, ^s cited by Mr. Tyrwhitt. And, 
when he cites, from tlie Romaunt of the Rose, 
ver. 4581. *' These were his word is 6y and 
bj/," as an illustration of the meaning already 
given ; I think that he is confirmed, in his 
opinion, by a passage in A pleasannie Pathe- 
waye leadynge to an honest lyfe, Sec. bh 1. 
4 to. saris date. Sign. A, i. b. Where a youth 
desires counsel of an old man, who promises to 
give it, and who gives it undw regular heads : 
the young man professes himself all attention, 
and says, 

Therfore when it shall please you, saye on by and by. 

Byhove, Sax. to advantage. Ch. Illustr. p. 131. 
Bythe, beeth. CIu S. P. I. ver. 9. 



Cappe, Lot. A cap, or hood. 7b set a man's 

ctfp, to make a fool of him. Ch. Pivl. ver. 

588. 
Cable, a churl, a hardy country fellow. Ch. 

Froh yer. 547. Brit, aarl, a miser. Angl. 

Sax. carl, masciilus, rustkus. The wcMtl is 

used by Spencer ia both aenses. 
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Carpe, to talk. Ch. ProL ver. 476. Lyndsay, 

speaking of the Scotish poets, says, ''Stewart 

of Lome will carp richt curiouslie."* See 

Chalmers's Lyndsay, Gloss, in V. where other 

instances of carp, in this sense, are cited. 

Cas, Fr. chawce. Ch. ProL ver. 846. 

Catel, Ch. Prol ver. 543. Mr. Tyrwhitt here 

interprets the word by goods, valuable thingn 
of all sorts ; that is, as we now say, chattels. 
But perhaps the learned critick is, in this in- 
stance, mistaken. The Plovrman is described 
paying his tithes, full faire and well, both of 
his proper swink, that is, the tithes of his own 
personal labour, and of his catel, that is, cattle. 
The poet seems to intend such distinction. 

Cblle, Lat. a religious house, subordinate to some 
great abby. Ch. ProL ver. 170. Of these 
cells some were altogether subject to their re- 
spective abbies, who appointed their officers, 
and received their revenues ; while others con- 
sisted of a stated number of monks, who had a 
prior sent them from the abby, and who paid 
an annual pension as an acknowledgement of 
their subjection; but, in other matters, acted 
as an independent body, and received the rest 
of their revenues for their own use. These 
priories or cells were of the same order with 
. . the abbies on whom they depended. See Tan- 
ner, Pref. Not. Monast. p. xxvii. ^ 

Cerriall. See Th. Anim. p. 53. 

Chanterie, an endowment for the payment pf a 
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priest^ to sing mass agreeably to the appoint- 
ment of the founder. Ch. ProU ver. 512. The 
number of Chanteries and Free Chapels ( for 
they are so classed together) before the Disso- 
lution of Monasteries, &c. is stated to be in 
England and Wales, as rated for the payment 
of first-fruits and tenths, 2374. See Weerer^s 
Funeral Monuments, fol. edit. 1631, p. 192. 

Chepe, Cheapside in London. Ch. ProL ver. 
756. The old distinctions of East and West 
Chepe, however, were not confined to what is 
now known merely as Cheapside. See Stew, 
Newcourt, &c. '' The standarde in Chepe" 
Fabian*s Chron. ii. 334:. 

Cherubinnes face, Ch. ProL ver. 626. Mr. Tyr- 
whitt says, that H. Stephens (Apol. Herod. 1. 1. 
c. XXX.) quotes the same thought from a French 

• « 

epigram ;, 

Nos grands docteurs au Chcrubin visage, &c. 

CflBSE, Sax. choose. Gow. I. ver. 61. Repeat- 
' edly so used by Chaucer, and the author of the 
Vis. of P. Plowman. 

Chevachib, an expedition. Fr. Ch. Prol. ver. 
85. Mr. Warton has hastily explained it, riding, 
exercises of horsemanship ; and cites the Com- 
plaint of Mars and Venus, ver. 144. edit. 
Urr. Where Urry's glossary terms it riding in 
state. But Mr. Tyrwhitt, in a note, observes 
that it most properly means an expedition with 
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a small party of cavalry ; but is often used ge- 
nerally for any military expedition. Holinshed 
calls it a rode. See also Du Cange in V. Cfte- 
vdlchia. Equitatio ad quam tcnebantur vks- 
salH^ quando foedalis dominus pergebat in ex- 
ercitum. 

Chivalrie, Fr. knighthood; the manners, exer- 
cises, and valiant exploits, of a kni^t. Ch. 
ProL ver. 43. 

Childe, a youth. Ch. F. L. ver. 359. Here 
used to designate the pages or henchmen^ in a 
preceding line ; or, more properly speaking, 
thei^owwg esquiers of the respective knights. 
Tristram, after being dubbed Squire by Cali- 
dore; is called Child, by Spencer. Sir Tfya- 
moure, in the romance of that name, is also 

: repieatedly called the Child before he was made 
a knight. 

Chiste, chest. Gow. I. ver. 34. Lat. cista. In 
some MSS. it is written kiste. 

CitrinAtion. See Th. Anim. p. 43. 

Clapsed, clasped. Ch. ProL ver. 375. 

Clfrk, a man of learning. Ch. Prol. ver. 483. 
So the Clerk of Oxenforde. 

CoFRE, Fr. a chest. Gow. I. ver. 33, &c. Ch. ProL 
ver. 30(). 

Coke, Lat. a cook. Ch. ProL ver. 381. 

Come hither, lovb, to me^ Ch. ProL ver. 674. 
Supposed by Mr. Tyrwhftt to be the beginning, 
or burthen, of some known song. 
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CoMPACE> OOMPAS^ Fn a circle^ or ring. Ch. 
F. L. v€r. 163, 343. 

CoMPBREj Fn an equals a companion. Ch. Prol. 
ver. 672. Thus Beelzebub is styled by Milton 
'' the bold compeer^' of Satan, P. L. B. i. 127. 

CoNTRAiRE, Fr. contrary, opposite. Ch. F. Z. 
ver. 82. 

CoppE, Sax. the top of any thing. Ch. Prol. 
ver. 556. 

CoRSERR, for courser, a warrhorse. Ch. F. L. 
ver. 264. 

CosiN, adj. allied. C%. Prol. ver. 744. 

CovERCHiBFS, Fr. head-cloatfas Ch. Prol. ver. 
455. 

CoviNE, Fr. Secret contrivances. CK Pral. ver. 
606. 

CouNTouR, Ch. Prol. ver. 361. Though this word 
has been considered by Mr. Tyrwhitt as unin- 
telligible, some light is thrown upon the usage 
of it, I think, in the notes, Ilbistr. p. 849, 
250. A CountoiH*, one deputed on especial 
business into other Coimties besides hi» own* 

CouRTEPY, Teut. a short cloke, or gow3i. Cb. 
Prol. ver. 292. Mr. Tyrwhitt calls it a short 
cloke of coarse cloth, from the Teutonic kort 
curtus, and pye penula coactilis ex villis cras- 
sioribus. ELilian in W. Mr. Strutt admits 
that the courtepy was certainly an upper gar- 
mi^nt, and worn by women as well as men in 
Chaucer's time ; but; believes that it beloi:\ged 
more properly to the former th?n to the letter. 
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and that^ if Chaucer b^ correct, it was the same 

as the cote or gown. For, in the Romance of 

the Rose, what William de Lorris calls a cote, 

Chaucer has translated a courtept/, meaning in 

that place a woman's gown. 
CouTHE, knew, was able. Gow. II. ver. 31. 

Ch. Prol. ver. 393. 
■ known. Ch. Prol. ver. 14. 

CouDE, knew, was able. Ch. Prol. ver. 94, 95. 
Craftely, skilfully. Sax. Ch. F. L. ver. 339. 

So craftesman, in the Canterb. Tales, is a man 

of skill. 
Crasbd, crazed, injured in understanding. Ch. 

S. P. 1. ver. 19. 
Crispe. See Th. Anim. p. 40. 
Cristofre, Ch. Prol. ver. 115. See IlliA^tr. p. 

232. 
Croppes, Sax. the extremities of the shoots of 

vegetables. Ch. Prol. ver. 7. 
Crull, Sax. curled. Ch. Prol. ver. 81. 
CuLPONs, Fr. Shreds. Ch. Prol. ver. 681. 
CuNNYNGE, subst. knowledge. Ch. S. P. I. ver. 61. 
CvRTsis, Fr. courteous. Ch. Prol. ver. 199. 
CuTTB, io draw. Ch. Prol. ver. 837. See the 

note, Illustr. p. 269. 



D. 



Damascene, Johannes Mesne Damascenus, an Ara* 
bian physician, in the eighth and ninth centum 
ries. Ch. Prol. ver. 435. 
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Danger, custody. Ch. Prol. ver. 665. See the 
note, Illmtr. p, 263. and the Rom. R. ver. 
1470. ed. Urr. 

Narcissus was a bachilere^ 

That love had caught in his daungere, 

Dkbonaire, sweet, agreeable. Gow. II. ver. 37. 
Doux, bon, &c. GlSss. Fabliaux, &c. edit. 
Meon, vol. i. 435. 

Deis, Ch. ProU ver. 372. The word Deis occurs 
so frequently in our old authors, that it may be 
worth the while, says Mr. Tyrwhitt, to endea- 
vour to give a more satisfactory explanation of 
it than is to be found in the Glossaries. " I 
apprehend that it originally signified the wooden 
jloor ( D'ais, Fr. De assibus, Lat. ) which was 
laid at the upper end of the hall, as we still see 
it in College-halls, &c. That part of the room 
therefore, which was floored with planks, was 
called the Dais, the rest being either the bare 
ground or at best paved with stone ; and being 
raised above the level of the other parts it was 
often called the high Dais. In royal halls there 
were more Dais than one, each of them pro- 
bably raised above the other by one or more 
steps ; and that where the King sate was called 
the highest Dais. At a dinner, which Charles V. 
of France gave to the Emperour Charles IV^ in 
1377, Christine de Pisan says. Hist, de Ch. V. P. 
ill. c. 33, cinq dois [daisji avoit en la sale plains 
de Princes et de Barons, et autres tables par- 
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toiit. — et eetoient lea dmr grans doU et les 
dre^ouers fais de t^rrieres a I'epviron. 

" As the principal table was always j^ed 
upon a Dais,* it began very soon, by a natural 
abuse of words, to be called itself a Dais, and 
people were said to sit at the Dais, instep of 
at the table upon the Dais. It was so in the 
time of M. Paris. Vit. Abb. p. 1070. Priore 
prandente ad magnam mensam^ quam Deis 
vocamus. 

*' Menage, whose authority seems to have 
led later antiquaries to interpret Dais, a ca-- 
nopjfy has evidently confounded Deis with 
Dcrs. Ders and Dersclet, from Dorsum, as 
he observes, meant properly the hangings at 
the bacji of the company, Du Cange, v. Dor- 
sole; but as the same hangings were often 
drawn over so as to form a kind of canopy over 
their bead^ the whole was called a Ders, 
Christine, P. iii. c, 41, Sus chascum des trois 
( the Emperour ^nd the Kings of France and 
Bohemia) avoit un cieL distincte Tun de 
I'autre, 4^ drap d'or h. fleurs de lis; et par- 
des^qs ces trois en avoit un. grant, qui couvroit 
tout au iQng de la tgMe^ et tout d^rriere eux 
pendoih et ^tpit 4e. drap. d'or- Thii l^t cieh 
or canopy* which covered the whole lei^gth of 
^e tablej and hung dowp behind the company, 
was ^ Dersi. Th^t |it WftS; quite a different ^hing 
fvojxk ^ DciSj^ ^pp€W3 from wl^at i^llows : 
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A Tautre doU \dai%\ auplus prfes (she says) 
seoit — le Daiilphin, (and others.) Et sus le 
chief du Danlpfain avoit un ciel, et pui^ un 
autre pardessus qui toute !» table couvroit. 
l>ai^ here plainly ineans a table. The Dauphin 
sate at the second table, and had a canopy over 
his own head^ and another which covered tlie 
whole table. In short, one of Menage*it own 
citations, if properly corrected, will fully esta- 
blish the distinct senses of these two words. 
Ceremon. de Godefroj/, p. 385. Le Roy se 
vint mettre k table sur un haut Ders (read 
Deis ) fait et pr^par^ en le grand salle du logis 
ArchiepisGopal, sous un grand Ders, le fond 
du quel estoit tout d'or. He has another cita^ 
tion from Martene, de MoH. Rit. 1. i. t. Ki. 
p. 109. in which he himself allows, that -D*- 
stum, the ssnne as Dais, must signify un 
estrade, a raised floor. It appears from the 
same citation, that the assent to the Dasium 
was by more steps than one." 
Dblices, delicacies, dainties. Gow. II. ^9. Lat 
delici(B. Spenser uses the word delices in th« 
general sense of pleasure. Milton employs 
delicacy iri Gower's sense of delices, P. L# v. 

sss. 

I 

DeuVer, Fr. nimble. Ou Prol. ver. 88. Chau- 
cer also uses deliverly for nimbly. Mr. Tyrr 
whitt says, that the word is plainly formed 
from the French libre; and that the Italians 
use suelto, or sciolto, in the same sense. 
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Dei.ve, Sax. to dig. Ch. Proh ver. 538. '' Del- 

vers and dichers," P. PI. Vision. 
Demure, grave, steady. Ch. S.P. II. vcr. 55. 
Departed, Fr. to part, separate. . Ch. F. L. ver. 

193. So in Gower, lUustr. p. 278. '' De- 
parted eVen of white and blew." 
D^tteles, free from debt. Ch. ProL ver. 584. 
Deyer, Sax. a dyer. Ch. ProL ver. 364. 
Dike, Sax. to dig, to make ditches. Ch. ProL 

ver. 538. See V. Delve. 
Dintes, Sax. strokes, blows. Ch. F. L. ver. 

290. 
Disease, (disese,) Fr. iin^asiness, trouble. Ch. 

F. L. ver. 377. Ch, S, P. II. ver. 119. 
Dispekce, Fr. expence. Ch. ProL ver. 443. 
DispiTOus, angry to excess. Ch. ProL ver. 518. 
Do, for done. Sax. Ch. F. L. ver. 448. As 

in the romance of Libeaus Disconus : 

Whan he badde c^o-tbat dede« 
To GlastiDgbery be yede. 

DoMBE, Sax. dumb. Ch. ProL ver. 776. 
Dome, Sax. judgement, Ch. F. L. ver. 306. 
Done, for do. Sax. Gow. B. Pref. p. 139. 
Dormant, Fr. fixed, ready. Ch. ProL ver. 355. 

This meaning Mr. Tyrwhitt illustrates from 

Froissart, V. iil. c. 53. '' Les vaisseaux qui la 

dormoient a Tancre." 
DosEiN, Fr. a dozen. Ch. ProL ver. 580. 
DousEPERis, Fr. The twelve peers of France. 

Ch. F. L. ver. 516. Often recorded by this 
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name in our elder writers. Robert of Glotices- 
ter, in his Chronicle, calls them dozperes. 
Spenser has adopted, from Skelton, according 

. to Mr. Warton, the usage of this word in . the 
singular number, and likens Braggadocchio to 
a doughty doticepere, F. Q, iii. x. 3L 

Dragges, Fr. drugs. Ch. Prol. ven 438. 

DuBBB ME KNIGHT, . Illustr. p. 166. Mr. Tyrwhitt 
supposes, that this phrase is derived from the 

I. 

stroke, with a sword or otherwise ; which was 
a principal ceremony at the creation of a knight 
It was called in French la, coUe, from the Lat. 
colaphus. The word dubbe is better illustrated 
under the word adouber, in Gloss. Fabliaux^ &c. 
edit par Barbazan, nouv. ed. par Meon. which 
indeed renders Mr. Tyrwhitt's derivation of dubbe 
from the Islandick dubban, to strike, somewhat 
questionable. Adouber or adoubir, then, is thus 
explained. " Habillet, ^quiper, armer> gamir, 
airahgei^ faire un Chevalier, le rev^ter et 
Parmer des v^temens et armes de la Chevalerie: 
du mot Latin adaptare, qui a ces significationsj 
et non pas d'adoptare, adopter, comme le pre- 
tend M. Du Cange. Dans te Romqn d'Aub^ri, 
pn lit : 

' Mult 8e hasterent ppur lor maus aoMiiM, 
R^oui IWiw^ qui estoit 8e« lunit; 
Premiere li cbauce ses esperons maisii, 
£t puis li |i le brano o^ cpstel mis^ 
j&t col Ic fieri, si com il ot apris. 
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EcCLisiAST, an ecclesiastical person. Ch. ProL 

ver. 710. 
Ellbs^ else. Gow. I. ver. 57. Ch. Prol. rer. 

377. 
Eloy, St. Ch. Prol. ver. 120. See lUustr. p. 

EMBRotTDEs, Fr. embroidered. Ch. ProL ver, 89, 
and F. L. ret. 830. From the French broder, 
originally ( Mr. Tyrwhitt says ) border. 

Bnaikmtb, armed. Ch. S. P. II. 74. A term of 
heraldry, signifying that the horns, hoofs, beak, 
or talons, &c, of any beast or bird of prey 
( being their weapons ) are of a different colour 
from those of tkeiv bodies. See also the note, 
|>. 90x. 

Entrm, Ff. See llie note, Gow. Fr. P. p. lOS. 

ENvtNM, Fr. stored with wine. Ch. Prol. ver. 
344. Here the prhMed copies, before Mr. 
Tyrvrhitfd edkion, read viendid, which. Mr. 
Warton explains by vianded. Mr. Tyrwhitt, 
however, having found enwfned in two MSS. 
justly preferred this reading, which is also con- 
firmed by other MS& Cotgrave, as Mr. Tyr- 
whitt has observed, givw (mt^tW in th^ same 
sense, Fr. Diet. 

Er, adv. Sax. before. Ch. P. L. ver. S8, &c. 

Err, Fr. to plough. Cli. Prol. vet. '888. 

Eruchr, early. Gow. I. ver. 41. 
7 
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Eros. Sefe Th. Anim, p. 6D, Sec. 

EAsii first. Ch. Prol. ver. 778. Superlative 
from th6 Sax. er. 

EsED, Fr. accommodated. C%. Prol. ver. 39. 
'^Wel esed>" bien akis. tKe later trehfch 
usage of aise sitiguW, and dises plural, un- 
dccentedi te in Mr. TyrwHiti's opinion i cot- 
tuption. 

EwAMLicd/ i#tat*ly* CH. Ptbl. \k. 140. 

BviMicH, BviiKrtHtft^i S«x. every otae of matty. 
iJfi. Ptol. vet. d7S, tod j^. i. v^r. 151. 

BMMKiAilte, Jr; to!»W^lary. C%:. fl L. ver. 903. 

Even, Sax. eyes. Ch. Prol. \ki. Ifi®, flOL 



• t 
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Falding, Ch. Prol. ver. 393. According to Skin- 
ner, who derives the woM froni fii% Angl.-Sax. 
feald, { plita^ ) a kind of codrkt doth. How- 
ever that may be> says Ut. Tyn*hitt, Hdlniofdus 
speaks of ittdunienta imed, probably coarse 
^nougli, quae^ nios appeltamUis Falddtiies, Chron. 
Slav. 1. i. c. i. Fallin in Irish, according to 
Llhuyd, signifies a mantle. Gifaldds Cam- 
brensis, as Mr. Tyrwhitt and Mr. Walker have' 
3hcwn>^ describes the Irish clothed in pl\dlingis 
laneis : '^ Pha^ngis laneis quoque palttoruni 
vice utuntur, seu braccis caligatis seu caligis 
braccatis, et his plerumque colore fucatis.*' 
Topog. Hib. dist. 3. c. 10. From the Promp- 
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torium Parvulorum Mr. Tyrwhitt also cites JFW- 
dyng cloth, which is there rendered amphi- 
bolus, birrus; and How cloth, as faldyng and 
other like^ ivhich is rendered endromis and also 
amphibalw. See Du Cange in Y.Amphibalui. 

Fantasy, Fr. fancy. Ch. S. P. L ver. 24. 

Fabsed, stuffed,, filled. Ch. Prol yer. 23$. From 
the French farcir. This was formerly a very 
common word in cookery, and is now changed 
into /orcfd/ and we sscyforcedrmeat, instead 
of farced. The substantive farsure was ako 
used for ^stuffing. See Pegge's Gloss. Forme 
of Cury, p. 134, 136. 

Fastb, faced, i. e. carried a false appearance, an 
appearance of ignorance. Gow. I. ver. 16. 

Faym, Sax. fidr. Ch. Prol. ver. 304, 334. 

——fairly, gracefully. Ch. Prol. ver. 94, 
875. 

FwHE, Fr. to feign. Ch. Prol. ver. 738. 

FuBTiSE, dissimulation. Ch. F. L. ver. 549. So, 
in the translation of Alain Ghartier's La Belle 
Dame sans mercy, ver. 387. ** a mouth with- 
out /rfwtfae.** Fr. And in P. PI. Crede, edit^ 
1554. Sign. B. i. b. 

And we ben fimnddl fidlicbe, widiout.^m^. 

Fi^LAwsHip, Sax. company. Ch. Prol. ver. ¥16. 
Feli, Sax. many. Ch. F. L. ver, 5. So, in P^ 
PI. Crede, Sign. B. i. edit. 1554. 



doreft ful strange. 



Feraierye, and fraitur, with^ mo boiues^ 
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Again^ Sign. C, i. b. '^fele wise/* i. e; many 
ways. 

Ferb, viz. in fere, together. Ch. F. L. ver. 71, 
351, 369. 

Fbrmb, Fr. a farm* Ch. Prol. ver. 253* 

Fermentation. See Th. Anim. p. 37. 

Feem, Sax. further. Ch. Prol. ver. 48. The 
comparative of fer, far. Repeatedly used by 
Chaucer. Ferrer, Mr. Tyrwhitt observes, i^ 
used at length by Peter of Langtoft. So, I may 
add, in P. PI. Crede, Sign. B. i. edit. 1554. 

Then walkede Ifcrrer, and went al abouten, > 

But the romance of Ywaine ami Gotvtn^ sup- 
ports Chaucer, ver. 435. . 

And I dunt falow him nojhrr. 

Ferrest, furthest. Ch. Prol. ver. 496. > 

Ferthing, Sax. a farthing ; any very small thing."" 
No ferthfng'-^f grese. Not the smallest spot, 
of grease. Ch. Prol. ver. 134. 
Fetisb, well made, neat. Ch. Prol. ver. 157. 
Fetisely, neatly, properly. Ch. Prol. ver. 124. : 
Fette, fetched. Ch. ProL ver..821. , 

Fidel, Sax. a fiddle. Ch. Prol. ver. 298. See 

also the Illustr. u. 242. ' . 
Finch, Sax. a small bird. . To pull a finch. . Ch. 
PtoL ver. 654. This was a proverbial ex- 
pression, signifying, . .Mr. ;Tyrwhitt says, , To 
strip a nmn, by fraud, of his. money, ^c. See 
Rom. of R. ver. 5983. . 

- . ' z2 



If I may grjpf a xkhe n^n, 
I shall 80 pulle him, if I can. 
That he shall in a few^ stoundes 
Lcse all his markes and his poundes.-— 
Our maidens shall eke j^ke him to. 
That him shaR ntienfeikers mo>— 

See also ver* 6830. 

Withoute scalding they hem puUe, 

Florknc^ See Th. jinim. p. 51. 

Floyting, playing on the flute. Ch. Prol ver. 

91. The instrument is c^lled^ as Mr. Tyrwhitt 

observes, ^fioite^ in Chaucer's House of Fame, 

B. iii. 133. The first syllable, Mr. Tyrwhitt 
. adds, for a time retained the broad sound of its 

original : See Du Cange, V. Flauta, and Ki- 

lian, V. Fluffte. In some copies flogiing is 

changed to flowUng. 
FoLWB, Sax. to follow. Ck. ProL ^er. 59(K 
FoMDB, Sax. to try* Govk B. Fr^. p^ 141. So 

used by Chaue^ Cintdribu Tales, ver. 4767^ 

9384. ed. Tyrwhitt. 
For, Sax. Conj. quia, Lat. fotat a qfu^ Fr. 

Because thai. For that him lusle ts^ side so. 

Ch. Prol. vcr. M». 
For, Sax. Prep, pro, Lat. pomfr. Be I^k <^n 

prefixed to veibf ia theiafiailim nood^ in; th^ 

French maaaer. Ftr ta tiUm, pour dire. €h. 

Prol. yet. ,7$. For to. dom, ponr fidMb. 78. 

For to hsm im, poiir aMir.^jti^ 7Mi 
Forage. See ITi. Anim. p.ktk 
FoRPiNBD, Sax, wasted awajc Ch. Prol. ver. S05. 



FoRSHRONtBy quite shrunk. Ck. F. L. y€t. 4te. 
For^ hi cmnposotioh^ being pitensite of <he 
signification of the Word to Which it i^ join^. 

FoHstER, tr. a foreWer, Ch. Ptoh ten 117. 
Written foat^re, in his translation of Aie R6hi. 
of the Rose, vier. G3I29. And so used by Spen- 
ser, F. Q. m. l 12; 

FoRTHY, thetefore. Gom. I. Vw*. 113. As^ in 
Chaucer, C, T. vei». IS«9. 

And forthy I you piil in this degree. 
That ecbe of you shall have his destine^J 

FoRTUKE, Fn to make fortunate. *Ch. ProL ve»* 
419. 

FoRwoiu>,, Sax. (foreword,) a promise> or cove- 
want. Ch. ProL ver. 831, 850, 854. Mr. 
Tyrwhitt proposes also *' made forwards* in- 
stead o( '' forward^'* Prol. ver. SS. Which 
Ritson ^dopts^ English Anthology iiivS. But 
MSS. of good note read forward. 

FoTB-MANTBL^ Cfe* ProL ver. 474; A species of 
petticoat* such as is used, to this day by market- 
women, when they ride on horseback, to keep 
their gowns clean. Mr. Stru tt supposes it, 
even in the poet's time, to have been a vulgar 
habit ; because the Prioress, riding in the same 
company, with the Wife of Bath, had a spruce 

. 4o(«ftv^w<Iridi alttswejiedth^same pKrpoBe: ^6i 
The Hateit* of the Pfedple of Eng^ vol. iH p. 
377. Mr. Strutt's explanation oiiSoBkcikak an- 
swering the same purpose, is questionable ; it 

7 
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15^ more probable, as he observes in a not^ 

that the fote-niantd, being a lay-habit, was 

forbidden to the religious. ' 
FoTHBR, Sax/ a carriage-load, an indefinite large 

quantity. Ch. Prol. ver. 532. '' Sixtija 
. fothra,** sixty loads. Sax. Chron. In the 

North of England fudAtr is thus used, and in 

Scotland futher. See Chalmers's Gloss, to Sir 

David Lyndsay*s Poetical Works. 
Frankelrin. See the notes, lUustr. p. 247, 348. 
Frs» Sax. willing, unconstrained. Ch. Prol. ver. 

854. 
Frbdom^ Sax. frankness. Ch. Prol. ver. 46. 
Frkre, Fr. a friar. Ch. Prol. ver. 208. 
Fret, Fr. a band. Ch. F. L. ver. 152. So, in the 

Legende of Good Women, ver. 215. ed. Urr. 

■ She was clad in roiall habite grene, 
A fret of golde she had next her here. 
And upon that a white coroune she here. 

These frets are probably the adorSes bandes 
noticed by Will, de Lorris in his account of the 
costly head-dresses of the ladies, Rom. de ^la 
Rose. 



G. 



Galicb, a province of Spain* Ch. Prol. ver. 468. 
The famous shrine of St. James at Compostdla 
vf^s in Galida. 
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Galingalb, sweet cypei*us. Ch. Prol.' ver. S8S. 
See the note, Illustr. p. 253. 

Gallisk, Grflen. Ch. Prol. ver^433. 

Gatisdin, John de Gatesden or Gaddesden, author 
of a medical work, entitled Rosa Anglicana, 
in the fourteenth century. Ch. Prol. ver. 436. 
Freind, in his History of Medicine, speaks with 
the utmost contempt of this physician. 

Gat-tothed, Ch. ProL ver. 470. This is placed 
by Mr. Tyrwhitt among words in Chaucer 
not understood. I think the mieaning clear and 
pointed, when we consider the disposition of 
the person to whom the word is applied. Gfaf- 
tootJied, or goat-toothed, explains itself ; gap* 
toothed, which some commentators have pro- 
posed as its substitute, gives no trait of cha- 
tacter. I need scarcely add, that gat or gate 
is used, by our elder writers, for goat. 

Gauded, ( all with grene, ) having the gawdies 
green. Ch. Prol. ver. 159. Some, Mr. Tyr- 
whitt observes, were of silver gilt : Monast. torn, 
iii. p. 174. Tria paria precularium del Carall 
cum le gavdejfs argenti deaurata. So, in Gower, 
Conf. Amant. fol. 190. 

A pair of bedes blaeke as sable 
She toke, and hynge my necke about ; 
Upon tht gaudes all without 
Was wy te of gold, pur repcser. 

Philippa, countess of. March, who dictd in 1381, 
(I must add,) makes the following bequest in 
her will. ^* It*m un pair des smces les gaudes 
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des croicifs rouges enamaylez, &c." Nichols'g 
Royal Willri, p. 100. These gawdies, or trinkets, 
are thus noticed alsq in the will of Eleanor dc 
Bohun, duchess of Gloucester, who died in 
1399. " Item, j^o devise a madame et mere 
la Countesse d'Erford, un paire de pater npstres 
de corall de cynquaunt graunts oye v gaudes 
d'or en manere des longets, &c/' 

Gere^ Sax. all sorts of instruments; ^s pf cookery, 
Ch. Frol. ver. S54. 

Gerlond, Fr- a garland. CK Prol ver. 663- 

Gernade, Granada. Ch. Proh v^r, 5^. 

Get:, Fr. geste, fashion. PA. ProL yen 684. 
Here the new ^et, Mr. Tyrwbitt observes, is 
the new fa^J^ion. Gette, orj[f^?, for the Ma- 
nuscripts differ, is used ifl tjl^j? san^e sexism by 
Hocc^eve, De Regiip. Princip. MS. BodL 15Q4, 
1786. 

Al^ the^ is another netoe gette. 

All £:)ule .waste of cloth and. c^cessij^ 

. . . ' - ' 

GfiPCEins, Fr. a jpouch or purse. Ch. FroL ver, 
369. See aba the note, lUustt. p. 2A!7. 

OiPON, Fr. a shcrt cassock. Ch. Frol. ver. TA. 
As a military habit, Strutt denominates it a}so 
a gambeson. See ^a1>it9 pf the Pepplft of Eng- 
land, vo|. iiwf p. 134^ The gumbeson is after- 
wards called the pourpoint, which was first in- 
troduced by miKtary men, and worn by them 
i under tliefe arimiur ; but, in process of tipi^ Ae 
pQurpviAtSr-M^idre faced with rich malerials^ ioid 
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ornamented with embroidery; and then they 
were used without the armour. So the !^nigh) 
here appears in a gipon, or pourpointj of fps- 
tian, stained by his'armour. Ibid. p. 350. Be- 
fore Chaucer's time, the word was written 
jupojin. 

QiKLBSy Sax. Young persons, either male or fb-' 
male. Ch. Frol. ver. 666. See Mr. Tyr- 
whitt's note, lUuatr. p. S63. 

Glad, Sax. pleasant. Ch. P. L. ver. 35. ^' A 
glad light grene." 

Gnakrb, Sax. a hard knot in a tree. Ch. ProL 
ver, 651. 

Gnoffb, a miser. This is another of the words 
and phrases in Chaucer, which Mr. Tyrwhitt 
pronounces not understood. But see the ex- 
planation of it, in the notes, lUustr. p. 260. 

Gobbet, Fr. a morsel. Ch.Prol. ver. 698. 

GoLEARDBis. Ch. ProL ver. 563. Seo the note, 
Illustr. p. 257. In P. Plowmans Vision, this 
character is exhibited with a distinction, which 
has escaped the notice of Mr. Tyrwhitt. See 
the Poem, (gj. iii 

Than greued hym a Goleardeis^ a gloton qfwordes, 
An|d to t|gM$ ang^U on hygh aosweced after^ &c 

Compare also P- Plowmans Crede, Sign. G. i. h. ^ 

V r 

Trow ye that gleym of that gest, that Oolias is ycald — 

Gramercy, Fr. great thanks. Ch. F.L. ver. 462, 
Written at length grand mercy in the Canter- 
bury Tales. 
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Grese, Fr. grease. Ch. Prol. ver. 135. 
Gr£ves> Sax. groveg. Ch. F. Z. ver. 367. As 
in the Canterb. Tales, ver. 1497. Phebus 

with his stremes drieth in the greves 



The silver dropes, hanging on the leves. 

Gris, Fr. a species of fur. Ch. Prol. ver. 194. 
It is not clear, Mr. Tyrwhitt says, of what spe- 
cies of fur the gris was, only that it was one of 
the better sorts. See Du Cange in V. Griseum. 

Grutched, grudged, discontented. Gow. I. ver. 
48. Dr. Johnson cites two instances, vfrom 
Tusser and Ben Jonson, of this word, which he 
pronounces corrupted for the sake of the 
Ayme. The learned lexicographer 'was not 
aware that the word had been employed by 
Gower, and by Chaucer; the latter of whom 
writes it gruche or groche. 



H. 



Habergeon, Fr. a diminutive of hauberg, a coat 

of mail. Ch. Prol. ver. 76. 
Hali, an Ars^bian Physician. Ch. ProL ver. 433. 
Happe, to happen. Ch. ProL ver. 587. 
Hardily, (hardely,) Sax. certainly. Ch. F. L. 

ver. 334, So, in the Canterb. Tales, ver. 

7901, 

And therfore wolde I do you obeysance. 
As fiur as reson asketb hardefy. 
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Harlot. Ch. Proh ver. 649. See 2%. Anim: 
p. 79. And the notes, Illustr. p. ^1. Mr, 
Horne Tooke has distinguished, in a variety of 
instances, this application of harlot to men, 
merely as persons receiving wages on hire. 
Evsa Ursposvra, vol. ii. p. 150. The instance, 
from the Sompnoures Tale, is very pointed : 

A sturdy harlot went hem ay behynde. 
That was her hostes man, and bare a sacke. 

Harlotries, ribaldries. Ch. Proh ver. 563. ^ 

Haunt, Fr. custom^ practice. Ch. Proh ver. 
449. 

Heggs, Sax. hedge. Ch. F. L. ver. 54, 403. 
So, in our old romances, bregge for bridge ; 
and still in the Northern parts of England 
brig. 

Hem, them, passim. 

Henchmen, pages. Ch. F. L. ver. 353. This 
word: continued to be used in this sense to the 
time of Milton. See his MS. Trin. Coll. Cambr. 
Ode at a Solemn Mustek, ver. 13. Where the 
Cherubim* are called first '' sweet-winged 
squires,** then '^ Heaven's henshmen** 

Hbng, Sax. hung. Ch. Proh ver. 360, 678. 

Hbnt, Sax. took hold of. Ch. Proh ver. 700, 

tlsR, or HiR, Sax. their, fo^sim. 

Hbrber, Sax. an arbour. Ch. F. L. ver. 49. In 
P. Plowmans Crede, among the conventual 
luxuries, are reckoned ^' Orcheyardes and er- 
iereV* Sign. A. iiii. b. 



Hbrbsrwx, Sax. an inn a losing. Cfc* Prol rer. 

767. See the note lUwtr. p. 3^. In yen 

405^ it rather meaner, Mr. Tjrrwhitt iSmikd, a 

harbour. 
Hbrd^ hisbds^ Sax. a keeper. Ch. JPrai yen 

605. 
Hbre^ Sax^ hair. Ch. Frol ver. 677. 
Heroneb. See Th. Anim. p. 45. 
Hethenesse, Sax. country of heathens. Ch. Prol. 

ver. 49. 
tlEVE^ Sax. to heave, to raise. Ch. Prol. ver. 

552; 

Hie, highe. Sax. high. In high and low. Ch. 
Prol. ver. 819. In or de alto et basso. Barb. 
Lat. Haut et bas. Fr. These, Mr. Tyrwhitt 
remarks, were expressions of entire submission 
on one side, and sovereignty on the other. 

Hike;, Sax. a servant in husbandly ; a hindl Ch. 
Prol. ver. 605. 

HiNderest, the superlative of hihd^ Sax. Hind- 
most. Ch. Prol: ver. 62*. 

HiPPOCRAs, Htppocrates. 435. See the note,, //- 
lustr. ^. 255. 

Hire, Sax. herself]! of her. passim. 

Honest, PV. means gjenerally, accordihg^ tb the 
French usagej creditable, honourable. CK. 
Prol. ver. 246. 

Rorse-knave, a groom. G&Wj^ Ittustr. p. SSW. 
See V. knave. 

HostBLRiE, Fn an inn or lodgin^rbbiise. Ch* 
Prol. ver. 23. 
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HovtTH/ stAndb »till, stays. Cfc. S. P. II. xcr. 

S6. As in P. Plowmaos Vision, foL iiii. 

Yet honed tbfre tn hundred in IvowDei [goimes] of nlkct, 
SergfauBts, yt j^tesemtd^ thtt seruenat thebarre^ ke. 

HtJGH o» Lincoln. See Th. Anim. p. 63. 
Hyppe. See Th. Anim. p. 46. 



I. 



Janglyng, Sax. babbling. G&w. S. Pref. pi, 
140. 

ItKB, Sax. same.' Ch. Ptot, ver. 64. 
JouAN, Cfc. i>ro?. ver. 344. See the note, /^ 
hutr, p. 850. 






K. 



KafstMi:. See I^. Antrn. p. QQ. 

Kw^ strong. Ch. F. L. ver. 2f7!. 

Knavi^ Sax. properly a boy or inan-child ; some- 
times, ft servant. Gow. Mustr, p. 1S79. * And 
am but her hor>se-kna0e,'* i. e. the» groom, 
Ae attmdant m their holses. So Chaucer, 
Cantmhi Tales, ver. 73881 

Wift £tot(iaa>, boAe yemen and dee knaiiet. 
!h the Chi«>niclie of England,, printed by Julian 
Nbtaiy, it is used for a manservant. " And 
whan the Scottes kntaxs saw the scomfiture 
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and the Scottei fall fiurte to die graunde^ they^ 

preckyd faste their maysters horse vrith the 

. 8poris to kepe them from peryl, &c." See 

Lewis's Hist, of Tnmsl. of the Bible, p. 66. 
Knobbes, Sax. excrescencies in the shape of buds 
or buttons. Ch. Prol. ver. 635. 



L. 

Ladb, for laden. Ch. F.L. ver. 305. 

Las, Fr. a lace. Ch. Prol. ver.* 394. 

Laton^ Fr. a kind of copper or mixed metal. Ch. 
Prol. ver. 701. The Black Prince direct^ 
concerning his monument, in his Will, '' qe 
entour la ditte tombe soient dusze escuchons de 
laton, chacun de la largesse d'un pie, dont 
les syx seront de noz armez entiers, et les au- 
tres six des plumes d'ostruce, et qe sur chacun 
escuchon soit escript, c*est assaveir, sur cellez 
de noz armez et sur les autres des plumes 
d'ostruce, houmont. . Et paramont la tombe 
soit fait un tablement de laton suzorrez de 
largesse a longure de meisme la tombe, &c/' 
Nichols's Royal Wills, p. 67. The shields of 
laton, or copper gilt, remain to this day on the 
tomb of this renowned warriour in Canterbury 
Cathedral ; but the motto on them is not, as 
directed in the Will, houmont ; but Ich dien. 
In our old Church-Invenlories a cross of laton 
frequently occurs. 

Laub£r^ lauby^ Fr. laurel. Ch. F. L. ver. 109. 
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Ljchb, physician. Gow. II. ver. 40. So used by 
Chaucer^ as is the verb leche, to heal ; and 
leche-craft, the skill of the physician. 

Lene^ Sax. lean. Ch. Prol. ver. 289. 

Lere, Sax. to learn. Ch. F. L. ver. ®9. 

Lebed^ learned; Ch. Prol. ver, 577. 

Lest, list, lust. Sax. pleasure. Ch. Prol. ver. 
133, 193. 

Lmt, liste, luste. Sax. to please. Mr. Tyrwhitt 
says, it is generally used as an impersonal verb, 
in the third person only, for it pleaseth or it 
pleased. As in Ch. Prol: ver. 102. *' Hhn 
luste to ride so," i. e. it pleased him &c. 
Again, ver. 763. ''Well to drinke \}s leste/*^ 
i. e. it pleased us well &c. And ver. 830. 
" If you lest/' i. e. if it please you. — I differ 
from Mr. Tyrwhitt, in respect to the last in- 
stance. Lest is there the regular verb, agree- 
ing with the second person ; " i{you lest,""* that 
is, liyou choose, if you like ; from the Sax. 
l^yc^n, cupere, to desire or wish. So likewise, 
with the third person. Sec. Nonnes Tale, ed. 
Urr. ver.383. 

Of the miracles of these crounis twey 
Saint Ambrose in his pre&ce lust to sey : 

Where Mr. TyrWhitt, however, reads list. 
Lete, for LET, Sax. leave, or omit. Ch. F. L. 

ver. 315. 
Lbttowe, lithuania. Ch. Prol. ver. 54. See 

also lUustr. p. 338. 
Lettuawe, Fr. an electuary. Ch. Prol. ver. 438. 



Lbter> mol^ agl^eable or pteferMi. Qow. h 
ver. 66. The ei>m{>arative of ^fe, or Utfe. 
Sax. Gowfer and GhSuc^r use the word very 
often. 

LicENciAT, Lat Ch. Prol. ver. 820. Mi^. Tyr- 
whitt thinks, that this il^ord seems to signify 
that the friar was Hcenied by the Pope to hear 
confessions, &c. in all places, indeptnd^fitly 
of the local ordimoies; , Gothpare Rom. of the 
Rose, ver. 6S61— 6370. edit Urr. 

LiCBy like. G&w. L ver. d&. 

LiMiTOtm, a begging friar. Ch. PM. 909, &c* 
See thd rioter, Illustr. p, |89, 840. 

liTi> Sax. little. Ch. F. L. ver. 205. 

LoMBAM), a native of Lombardy. Gow. II. 31. 
The Forme of Cury, or RoH of Ancient Cook- 
ery, compiled in Gower'd time, {^esentd us 
with a delicious article ycleped Leche iMm^ 
hard ; so called, sa]^ tfa6 ^aimotator, firom^ the 
eounfry. The aMScle is certBinfy of an Epi- 
curean character. Tkii» illustnttey Gowerlr elu- 
sion. See Pegge's Forme of Gury, Sec. p^ 36. 
Lumbard mustard is another oo^incny ahd 
topographical article in the same volimie. 

Lord, Sax« a title of hoBomV given to Monks, 
as ^ell as to other persons of superi^w tmk. 
Ch. ProL ver. 172. In ver. 830^ icsrde^Un 
used in the sense of Lordings. 

toiu>iN68| Sirs, Msufters*^ Ch: Prol: ver« 763j 
790. A diminutive of Lopds; ii» vmzl ad* 
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i,4resft;withiWhichtbe>(rit€r^ of pur 0I4 rqwapffep 
f jCQ/a^fl[ie»€^d their tp^Ies^. 






J^Wo^^f. See the f\;otq'^ . 6%.^df^2,'Tfflr;,^60» 
Illustr. p. 241. So, 9s Mr. TyrYibJtti ©bsffres, 
in QIwuce)r'sJ,r£s^.,(>/;.^oi^^,, lii^^^^^fi^?!,?^ ed. 
Urr. " JV^aked, I, pot, iaj^Qs^i^<««}1?gtwej)« 'God 
,„a^4 in^^y ndie,. w<^ die^ a.ff^^^^.tq b,e,}i.<^- 
.pere,,to , PHf,:thp, q^a^^p Mr^B^^{\ .^^ I 
may add,, in Plvl^lv^^Mf. Hv^ifel^ftt .\s^. • 

And lead forth a love dayc — r-rr r 

Religion ift.caHed Jo^ftti«fc^KferJ .of Im^affes,*' in 

:;fW boii!:'i ■•:;.'. rhf'-vf ^y.frv^itvilll .)kJ orij moil 

MAisTRiE}T3PrPforf-4bi ^ii8tfie;> t)feJ ' i^WfJ > ter. 

. i^ie&A' I Eminent itt««kt^rlf,^^t)«(>Ve. illL'^-^eiiS. 

Mr. Tyrwhitt considers this phrase as a80pted 

FrfittbW, to/such .'faedTifcineb-as' #^i.uSaally call 

cer^ howevep^ ifi thevtA^^flg^d^l ^d&^Cion 
' ofi^ilfeiph^dicliFMrif'Sfcffwhito h9s hlmt^tA: 
" An stede he gan prikie wel vor the maistne," 
. < ! pi ^65SV So .Hbctd£Te» mh Reg, FHrid." MS. 

Prowde, nyce, riotous/or the ntayitiyc. 

A A 



.' \ ^ 



MiiiVBOveii,' ii 1mA tkmlh, m evil tbn^e. &i. 

F. L. ver. 580. Thus, in the trttrttetlWi of 

' ASaia ChkyhVfl £a BeReOame sans mc^, ¥e». 

Mdiaaikh iac&m bftth ftttt cotnfnatilidasieni ; 

See also 'licdbVe, Bict. dn vieux t-^^. I^tiahg. 
• in V. MaMoiichJt, Which he interprefts; mdtte- 

En ce que Siire eh secret on pretend,' 

MAHCiPUy an officer/ Wiia *ia3 ftc taofe of "^r^ 

ver. 989, Ae. Itic nattxe^ i* ^rribably^dertVeA 
from the Lat. Manceps, which signified parti- 
cularly, Mr. Tjrrwhitt has observed, the superittr 
^tendant of a public bake-house, and from 

V tiienc6a&(;^^in;geiiera}v See )I|i» ^Cmgcw lA 
V. Manceps. 2. The office still subdtemse- 
, ver«^ CoU^gies as well tie Iri^s irf C^rfw * 
^M^iAoa^iiFr. «09mag^i bdwivioi^ Gh. Prat Irer. 

MiMii8At4' ^ jm 9AUj .e9c()itttted« iOMfiv p; 
872. 



HjLktn, Ch: Frol. yen 17, 773. '' The hply blis- 
ful martyr/' i. c. Thomas k Beckett vbo was 
murdered in UTOj whose body wa3 buried 
first in the undercroft of Canterbury cathedral^ 
;but shortly after was taken up, and laid in a 
moitt istumptuous iftrine in die Eaat end by arch- 
bttbop Langton* fiecket being canonized by the 
Pope a saint and martyr. To this ahrijie people 

. of all degrees^ and from all parts, flocked in 
pilgrimage. Once in 50 yeais a jubilee was 
observed, on dccoint of the tranBlation of his 
>body to the shrine. At the fifth celebration of 
this kind, which l\appened soon after the yisit 
of Chaucer's Pilgrims, viz. in 1420, . the con- 
oottffse of people is said to haw bew l<0Oi)OO. 
MSS. EccL Cantuar. Bfbliotfa. C ^iii- %. See 
aJw) £atteley'« Autiq« of Canjteibuig^- Ttwe ju- 
bilee lasted fifteen days, djuriig li^hich the 
visitors were weH eQtertained. They, in re- 
turn, loaded the jnartyr^B ibrine wilh offerings. 
A very curious account of the costly fSresents 
of this description, is preserved in W'Aianuscript 
belonging to the JGatbedral Ldj^iiary idit'iCanter- 
bury; which, aqiong other Inv^ntoiies, con^ 
t^vD& InvtMorium rerum coni^tarum m of^ 
ficio custodis Martyrii S. Thoma, ^z. de 
^VesUmenUs, JutOis, ROiqviis, &c. MS& C. 
i xi« 6. Widi nidi superstition was Becket re- 
garded, even so late as in the eighth Henry's 
^time^ ihat we findxat ^the^tar. of God no obIa<- 
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tion, at the Virgin's only 4L 6«. IW. at Becket's 

9b4l.6s.3dA 
Mbdleb, of a mixed stufli or colour. Cfc. FroL 

ver. 330, 
Memoirs^ Fn remembrance. Gow. 11. ver. fiO* 

To draw into meniorie, is also a phhue in 

Gower, signifying to record or be recorded. 

Conf. Am. fol. 76. 
Mercenricke. See Th. Anim. p. 70. 
Mery. See the notes, Illustr. p. 284 — ^291. 
Mesurable, Fr, moderate. Ch. ProL ver. 437. 
MirvYD, inoved. Chi S. P. I. ver. 4. So Chaucer 

uses mevable {or movable, Rom. of the Rose> 

ver. 4736. 
Mbynd, meint, mingled. From the Sax. menge. 

Gov), I. ver^ 39i This continued in use till 
' Spenser's time, who indeed affected old words. 

See Shep. Col. July, ver. 81. 

'■ The «alt Mcdway, that trickling stremes ' ^ 
Adowne the dales of Kent^ 
fe Till with Jiis elder bpotherThemcf* • , 

.,;',Hi8rbfSfki8h waves be m<^.' i^ 

Chiuccar ha? ymeint, Kn. Tale, ver^ 2173; 
JMbNo^ss. trSee Th. Anim. p. 82. 
Af iswRB, vFr. trade, occupation. Ch. ProL ver. 

Mo/ more. €h. Prdti ver. 54:6, 810, and S. P. 
I. ver. 58. Frequent indeed in Chaucer, and 
our old authonsf. :• • ' , - > J 

Moist, Fr. new. Ch. Pro/, ver.^ 469. .Moist 
IB here uged, says Mr* Tyrwhitt, in a peculiar 
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sense, as derived from musteus f for, accord- 
ing to Nonius, -3. 518. '' Mustum, non solum 
vinum, Veriini' fetiam nbvellum' quicquid est, 
rectfe dicitur.*' So, in the Cinterb* Tales, 
moisty ale is opposed Xo'^old. 

Moke, Saii. the hidob. Cfe. Prol. ver. 405, 

MoRMAL, Cli. Prol. ver. 388. Mr. Ty.rwhitt 
considers this word as meaning merely a cancer 
or gangrene; though * the . original, (ma/w/n 
mortuum, Lsd. mauxm(^z, Vr.) seems to have 
signified a kind of dead palsy, which took away 
entirely the use of the legs and feet He refers 
to Du Cange in V. Malum mortuum. See 
also Illustr. p. 352. 

MoRTRHWEs, Ch. Prol. ver. 386. See the Illustr. 
p. 352. 

Mo^E, Sax. must. Ch. Prol. ver. 734, 737. 

Mote, Sax, must. Ch: ProL ver. 232. may. 
ver. 834. 

MoTLEE. See the Illustr. p. 242. 

MovBRESsE. See 1%. Anim. p. 82. 

Mull, rubbish. Gow. I. ver. 38^ Chaucer uses 
muUok, twice, in the same sense. 



N. 



NatBeles, nevertheless. Gow. I. ver. 29. 
Naught; an3 nought. Sax. nothing. Ch. Prol. 

ver. 758, 770. 
Nets, Sax. neat-cattle, Ch. Pi^U ver. 509, 
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Nbwe, Sax. ncwj fresh. Ch. Proi. ver. 459. 
NswB^ Sax. t« renewy make new. Gow. B. Prtf. 
p. 141. So Gower^ m his Caf\f. Am. lib. vi. 

' The preflenis every daj ben nfwed. 

N'ad for had not. F. i. ver. 81. 

N'hath for nt hath; hath not. Ch. Ih^l. ver. 

NioHTEBTALB, Ch. Pvot. vCT. 97, ttight-tiijci*. From 
the Sax. nihtem dael, nocturna poriiOi says 
Mr. Tyrwhitt, who also observes that Lydgate 
uses nighttrtymt. Chaucer's word, I may add, 
id used by ^Hoccleve, La Male Regie, ter. S66. 
Mit. Mason. 



go we now to wacchfe 



By n^Afertofe out 6f ^1 mennt. 

N'ls for ne is, is not passim. 

NoN> Sax. not one. Ch. Prol. ver. 656, 682. 

Nones, viz. for the nones. Ch. Prol. ver. 381, 
and F. L. ver. 198. Mr. Tyrwhitt conceives 
this phrase to mean for the occasion, which 
( frequently though not always precisely used 
by our old writers) he supposes to have been 
originally a corruption of corrupt Latin; as 
from pro-nunc came for the nunc, and so for 
the nonce, just as from atjhiunc came anon : 
the Spanish entonces, he adds, has been formed 
in the same manner from inrtiunc. The word 
indeed 1% frequent enough in oiur ancient au» 
thors, in the sense of Mr. Tyrwhitf s explana- 
^ tion^ But the etyniolo|[y ia very questionable^ 



Tfaatoflmo)! dt least which is asi^milatdlJby 
Mr. Tyrwhitt to this etymology, seems to be 
erroneous. Anon, means in one (undetBtaiid 
mstant or minute,), the Anglo-Saxon im mean* 
ing one, and on meaning iiU See trka Urtfnrmp 
vol. i. p. 523, in V. Anon, and in the old Ro* 
mance of Ywaine and Gawin, ver. 367. onane 
is written for anon. The reverend md learned 
Dr. Henley, in a note on Shakspeare ptededbd 
by the opinion of Mr. Tyrwhitt already given^ 
^ds that the phrase is in daily use among th« 
common people in Suffolk, to signify on pur^ 
pose, for the turn. Ritson, however, refers it 
to the barbarous Latin source of pro^nunc. 
Gloss. Metr. Romances. In the ancient Ro-^ 
mance of Ywaine and Gawin, it is written: 
nanes ; 

A ghdel fill riche/or the names. 
Of perry aod c^preciowa stanea. 

KoKNB, Fr. a nun. Ch. Prol. ver. 1 18. 

NossrmiiLss, Sax. nostrils. Ch. Proh ver. S59l 

N'oT for ne wot, know not. Ch. Prol. ver. 286. 

Notched, a head like a. nut. Ch. PrM. ver. 109. 
Probably, says Mr. Tyrwhitt> from the hair be- 
ing cut short. It hds since been called a rounds 
h^d, for the same reason. 

NouTHH, Sax. now. Ch. Prol. ver. 464. - Hie 
use of nottthe, in this place, for now, has, in 
Mr. Tyrwlntt*s c^inion, so i miieh the appear- 
ance of a botch, that he thinks it proper to ob-^ 
serve that the \ford was in tt9e before Chaucel:^»< 



tiM0; l>ciiig t¥rice used lijr Robert odGlouces* 
? ter^ and in one oS ikt iMtanots in the middle 
of die verse. I may add> that it occurs in aoo- 
tiiec jarecediag writers For iSbm^ ia tbe J^ 
nance of Libtau^ DisoamuB: 

H6 spak to that mayde hende, . 
Ta teHe tbyn cryndie : 
Tyme byt were nouthe., 

tt isalvo used by Hocdeve^ De Reg. Princ. MS. 

To rygfat sttcbe conceitef as I haue nwohe, 

JTowbu. See 2%. Anim. p. 46. 

O. 

Or, Sax. off. Ch. Proh ver. 553, 78|v 
OoHMF, pron. own. G&m. lUustr. p. 277. So 
aght and o g/i/ are written for owed. See Rttsson, 
Gloss. Metr. Rimi. 
Offsbtorik, Fr. a part of the Mass. CJu Prol. 
ver. 7f2w The anthem or service chanted 
during the ofiering. The P^doner is here re- 
presented' as singing the offertorie. Ordo Ro>- 
vmm»\ Tune canitur offh'toriwn own ver^ 
mbus, Sic. The Cantui Qffertorius is twice 
■ ]|}ofi(:6d by Dn Cange in V. Qffertorium* 
OiNBMENT, Fr. ointment. Ch. Prol. ver. 63$. 
f>». Sax. one. €%. Prot. ver. 343. See atsc^ 

©Httw, Saiju once. CJk. Prol. ver. 767. 
Grj Sax. eti before. Gfc. iVo/» vep. «75. 
Oi»Aii&, Siet 7%. \^iim. p. 74 



Omsfts r6vn, Ch. Pret. vet. 2W. TUhe t<mf Or 
der9 ot Mendicant Fritnr; idiose influeneeis 
thus hriefly but finrctbly puiitod» m ike satiri- 
cal poem> written iomewhat eariiet than 4ie 
Canterbury Tales^ of P« Pbwmans Credc^ edit. 
1553. Sign. ▲. ii. b. 

/ — — first I fi^yned tbe Frer€$, and thef ne fiiUy toUfeii» 
That fll the ihiyt of the fayth was in ibr FOmE QBDRBSjj^ 
And ^ c^fireg of ChriiCeBdoin« and the keieboChen, 
And tbe lopk of byleve, lietb loken in her kandes / 

Oeiww.1. a sea-port town in Essex. Ch. Prol 

ver.279. 
OytfRAYBs. See 7%. Anim. p. 38« 
OvBK^ Sax. upper. Ch. Prol. ver. 133. 
OvsRBST^ uppermost Ch. Prol. ver. S93, 
Odkdy. See Th. Anim. p. 40. 
OwH£iti^ Sax. anywhere. Ck. JPro/. ver. 655*. 
Q, bton; one. Ch. Prol. ver. 740. 



P. 



PiAs, Fr. passage, pass. Gow. lUustr. p. 165. 
, So^ in Lybeaus Disconus : 

Thys^ie befiNre kepeth a knygfat. 
That wyth edi man wyll iygfat.' 

Pacbj Fr. to surpass^ Ch. Prol. ver. 576. 
PiUMBD, FBivsn^ Fr. took great pains. Ch. Prol^ 

ver. 139, F. JL ver. 447. 
pAiTRBLLt the breast-plate of a horse. C%#. F. JU 



son •liOSBAKY^ 

Ter< 246. So^ in the desci[qrt|oi| of tfie Cba^ 
tipaes Ycuuumes horse^ C. T. ver. 160^. 

Abo^ the /qnrel rtoed the some fid Ue. 

And in S^ Launfot ver. 958, ed. Ritson. 

The pojftrelle ct hot fMuje 

Was wordi an eridome, atovite aii4.gay; 

Fr. pottrail, Lat. pectonde. 

Falatisj Paladiia in Anatolia. C%. ProZ. ver. 
66. The lordship of Palatie,UT. Tyrwhitt 
observes, may be explained from Froissart; 
^ho gives an account of several hauta barons 
in those x>arts^ who kept possession of their 
lands, paying a tribute to the Turk. V. iiL c. 22. 
He names particularly le Sire de Sathalie, le 
Sire de la Police, et le Sire de Haut-Loge. 

PjiLMSRsSy pilgrimes to foreign partt^ C%. ProL 
ver. 13t In the French fragment of the Geste 
of KyngHorn, the phrase un f aimer pelerin 
occurs. See however both the distinction, and 
association, of palmers and pilgrims^ in tb^ 
notes, Illustr. p. 270, 

Paktasilse^ Penthesilea, Gow. Fr. P. p. 106. 

Pabde, {pardie^ux) a French oath. Ch. F, L. 
ver. 47. 

Pardoner/ Fr. a seller of pardons or indulgencies; 
Ch. ProL ver. 6T1. See the notes, lUwtr^ 
p. 263. 

Parfit, Fn perfect Ch. ProL ver. 72. 

Parishsns> Ff. Parishioners. Ch. ProL ver. 4Bf. 

Partonopi> Partenopex^ Comte de Blois, Gow. 

PrPp^lOT. 
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invts^ Ch. PrcL ¥er. 313. See the lUustr. p. 

245, 946. 

Fn » foot-pace^ Ck. Prol ver. 8(87. Pa«, 

Mr. Tyrwhitt tfiinkfir is always used by Chaucer 

ia this sense. 
fAss^ Fr. to spipass^ to excel. Ch. Prol. yer. 

450. 
Pelluke. See ?%• UrUmk p. .70. 
PsBjXj pKUKiB, jewels, or precious stones* Goixk 

h yer. S&*\, So used by Chaucer. Fr. j^ier^ 

reries. 
Vbme, Fn f kieH:^loured^ of a blevrish grey. CIu ^ 
, Froh, ver^ 441. ** Bl^u tirant sur le noir, 

bleu tr^s fQm:e> ble^ azux^; couleur livide^ 

noir^tre/' Roquefort, Gloss, de la Langue 

Romane. See the Rom. de la Rose : 

Mes denien, ce me tembl^ pen, [ je perdi,] 

Chiant j'ai pour vous robet de pen, 

Becamdot, ou de brunette^ 

De yert, ou d'escailate achette. 

El de nir, et de gris la fimn^ 

Ce vout fidt en folie encourre, 

St iiure lea toun et lei roes. 

See other examples, Giost. ut fupr. 
PiLUDb rather pikd^ Fx. peU^^ bald. Ch^ Prol 

PiuotJBB. Ste 7%. Mim. p. 70. 

fuiwitamh &9»* the coveiiojK 4>f ft pillow. Ph. 

Prol. ver. 696* 
PiNCHE^ Fr. to squeeze. /' There coude no 

whight pinche at his writing/' Ch. Prol. ver. 



364 eto^sARY. 

32B. "No one, says- Mr/^T\Twhitt, 'cduH lay 
hold of any flaw in his writings, •^'' •• ^^ 

PiTANCB, ¥t. a mess cif virtualsl. 'Chi^ ProlJ ver. 

' 924^. An allbwandi. G&te; ' to; ' *ver :'5 1 . Its 
original meaning is an allowance of Y!l:ftaals, 
given to Monasticks, in ^additSdn t6 theif usual 
commons. See Du Cange, in V. Pictantia. 

Plbignbn, complain. Oiw. I. ver. 19. 

Plwn, Fr. fiill, pc^feet. XJh. Pr6l. vcr. S3». 

Point, Fr. In goddpdiAt: Ch. ProL ver. SOO, 
In good plight* 

PoMELEE, Fr. dappled, sjibtted with round spots 
like apples. Ch. 'PfH)t: ver/ ^618. Pomelec 
Zrey. So, in IBe^tis Disconiist ' ' 

Upon a pomcly, palfray ^ 
Libeaus sette, &c. 
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PoRPHERY. See 27if^'4¥^' P.* 47, 

Port, Fr. carriage, behaviour. ,Ch. Prol. ver. 

69, 138. . 

Post, Sax. a prop, or supports Ch. ProL ven 
■ 214. " - ^i- 

PouDRE MARCHANT, Ch. Pvot. vcT. 383. Scc the 

notes, lUmtr. p. 253. 
PouRCHACB, Fr; t<i buy. Ch/ PfOl. ver. 6MX 
PouRCHAs, Fr. acquisition^ purchase. ChJ Prol. 

ver. 858. See the Rom. de la R. ver. 12888. 
' which parallel both in sentiment and ex^tission^ 

Mr. Tyrwhitt cited in a note 5 

Mieux vault mon pourchas que ma rente. 

6 



, lyfao^ji^ ^it|, lM»,(,Wprvellpws yoyggea »nd 
.Tra}»fe..,oIfi#>Ww^tHrej (»*.ich h^s^^iv .often 

/ter^^^•ft£A»WMJp,'J#»^?jM:^^, &/?.<,, I S«e ph. 

fnrf9^py<,^y»'rio9rBey. to Jhe'^kwaclui^ >PfKI0£r 

J^ffft^»,i,^t ^ ^^^^ grieat fiB!ipw)»,r)of ^si4«i :4nd 

. mfn caUj hip,Ja^ ithfl Wftitf .Pf«#rom., ,Xhi« 

•, andjinwfr fooii.citifSijfgBid g««l: town* -j&ftt — 
In l^^r'linjl.pf Jfire«MT^<?*wp()ia3rt|ai^^ti»ige 
^i^.f,^p4;mai|y pijecjouMtfjoned jo^giiSAt and 
■o. Iwge* .that';thftyii»^li» of. than v«M«l9, plat- 
tons, aqd cm^." .C;Qq»^e.£;iMiH;a:> f7. »nd 
, X.' ; ver, . aoa-p:204. Of 8b«« gr^ flUttiOiiai in 
apf)lyiQg;.4)»^ 4tle>. (ferjBteijljf igive.ii,Bt<^ flhe 
' . iking* jtf.TendH?, 9^jdi«tiii«t and popqbfis kiug- 
; ^ofn^fiJjpmry^i) txj. the emperor, of the Abys- 
.. j|ii|ian9»itaR. el^bpiitifie deiteotion in9y be ; found 
. u^ , M^lva'A. . CasBKiig^phie, ied. fol. ISSSL: B. 
iii. p..^;.,wttetp.iJ)iMieph.'S(!aUgar's-ern«)#pus 
asMTticm concerning Prester John, is termed 
s>, iHiQnstpii^rtai^d/ondefensible, fancy.,"; See 
alfio iBi>c> iv. ; p llkXi. And jLudolfus's Ifitt af 
Ethiopia, B. ii; -du u Wherfe the uhjustly be#> 
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rowed Abyssinian ^e 10 irac^ad «» ^' i c^rtidii 
Christian prince^ that reigned in ^ utmost 
perls of Ai^y not for from 4}i^ Jking^om of 

- Tenduc tl)\0ard6 C^3ra} <«4|o, being of g»eat 
power addfame^ was by the neighbouring Per- 
iduxi^i to signify his reiiMifeibU^ sititik::* ity^ 'called 
Ptmiit Khm, or f'l^n^re of dlis MkytetB, ^at 
is to say, Christiatts; or, cM^SdaUger^ have 
*, Wlf^kegiMfii, ikit Apbiilolic*^ Mnce. How- 
ever the faamc is'*6 be f^oHoimced, ^we^iEifcall 
ji6tC(»Men4; buf^fhls is certain, tha^ tlienn- 
fiildlAiI i^lgar bavSng^ leat^t "^e tis^elSf^iHii the 
'Ital^J W(i6 at ifbat lia)^ ifert ^rebt ^traders 

* libtofhe iyi/4($aBed hirii^^^ the IttHto name 

• >'trf,Pw^,f:or PreteglAnt, ov GiowmX:; after 
— wbkh t)ie saMe mame prevaltoft lifirti all the 
oTjpebpI^^f £iiro^. ^ This his nAmt andiiis fame 
!>'t€oniiigied £» ^lAini^ dgids^ thod^fc'tin^r^mnch 

• b|)sc^teity/ ^4^ few imdtenttood, that4&at same 
V> . Asiaticto 3^#%ifer^C*r» 'W^ *4tfrr*n ^t .of »his 

i! IdiigttMl ti^ €eii€hi or Cyf^ges/ Mnj^ <)f <he 
'' 'tr^tai^. Jlmefm for ^is teasoi, bci^buse 

- :tbe'^ip^i9l«g«eses ^were g#eally mistift^ ^rst 

- j»i^ttie<nam€^ an^^^ondiy (b the^ngltscflf; 
! Aat mme was given to iMisi Africa!i%ing, wMch 
^' belonged to 3,iAng9^p^g ^omeitgd^ mnt^ in 
«-' Aife^ som^ thoii^an^ tyf^mileft d^ 

' - , ; » • • • ^ , ' < ; J . • * 

t 

) ^"^igcrinlm' 'Nates ^ Comp. EOie^ 'Bttibywhat 
krthdHtj he «iites thk ^ EthiopiaBt: ^itm b^txft ^ o£ 
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Heylin, ndt mclinbg to Ae ^fetinctidii of 
Frri*^*- Johamies bn acooimt of Ae p^re-^ 
^ettaea^jttncdon er tkeregal and ptie^ly' cha- 
pter in' this persRWi, fr^k the Pferbiatt iety- 
mdlogy- rf PrestegoH, an ^t>^^ J Ptekti-- 
gikM, ^n apo^^i^ tttah^ and <Mnki9 that the 
titfe ^ Pa*«c*» ^IFVcirti^dtHi/ an ^stiblkal 
4dng> was^-^iven fftttii for the ortSn^doxy of his 
f^^fh i • 'whidh |)ewig not understood by Boiae, 
' in«e^<6P Pf^te-gklH, they have ftiade iVfes* 
JoAn^ in Latin Presbyter Johannes; asty a 

• Mk^^tt^take, one Jh^egent (or Fr^giany as the 

• MPttnfi^ ^iportounce k,) conmisbder oiP some 
^lfi^i»nd«r I^^^e XHy ^ivw by tlie SR^sh 

^ ^cjgkd (PrM^r ^mfii-^Ppmigiao, heHk«i^ore 
' tti%u^ HHd M)t P^^l^ifi^lkn^ is tfis prdper 
adjunct; contractedly but commonly called tthe 
Prete by the modem French. 
Pbickasour^ a hard rider., Ch. ProL ver. 189 
Pricking^ hard ridiog. Ch. ProL ver. 19L 
Pais, Fr. price. Ch. ProL ver. 817. praise. 
Ch. ProL ver. «T, m-. Prke, ^Hfse, ^ 
i>rfC€, lire a!l 4irom Ae ^same drlginaA, and T>6ar 
the same form in the old langttages/R*. Brit, 
and Eng. They have since varied in their 
forms; but^ as an acute critick remarks^ the 
analogy, of their meaning is still obvious. ChaU 
mers. Gloss. Sir David Lyndsay's Poet. Works. 
See also Hoquefert, tSloss. de la lAnfgue Ro- 
ipane, in V; Priis. 



368 eziOf^it* 

pRuci, Pitueia. Ch. PrqU ter. 53. ( 

Polled hen, Chi Prol. yer. 177. I dq^nQt,^i{r|rs 
Mr. Tyrwhitt in a iiete>^ see much for^ in t^e 
epithet pulled; bat, , in his Glossary, he siddg» 
I have been told 8ince> tl^^a hen. whose fea- 
ihen» are pulled, or -plucked ofl^ -will not lay 

; auy eggs. If tb^tbe tnie,* ther?. ii i%ore force 
in the epithet than I ap^ehended.'' The^fioli- 
tary , manuscript rej^Upg xrf puM0t,. wjii^h , he 
notices, is, I think, niei^eLy aq ^ttfi99e tf the 
acribe. > - ,, , u\^ , . . .,. -^ ^,,; ' 

Pdrw^,; Fr. . edg^, borfMted* ) Qhi.FrQh =ver. 
\93i and *:. i.. v^r. f3^. Xh« SijenjcJ^ :f«*r- 

n i^aw*^ >Jrf r^ ir,y|rwlwtt 4fli»«>rAr 

lww,.,?re-.g^«(^i?dly*iW^F^nSvftf tbfi;cifttin 

»,'T * ■ ' ''f 

' '■ ' .r-ro.'' ^i-^k-i. \'A:'jxi-\ *.'j 1i>-, 'i»r.i -'<- 

JUtrepr, S»x. reached* Cft.P^g^. ver^Jl^fijo-i 
RxALLicH, royally. Ch. ProL^ v^r. 38Q. ^,,,',1 
Ri6uiBDO>^ ^r.; in rc^u^on^ as .^hciur j^yi^fd. 



. v«. 96/ ^' item itons^ voloiis^ qe no* 
anftent'Setvaimts n^giali de iio3.tre hoctt^IU 
iH qumxx nana. D^voiia poi^l V0g0^4iMe^ 
tieht choituii A'^im ecAt soolesi See/' Will 
of Edm. Sttii ^1 Mtecli/ Nkh0l9'« CpUe^^r^ of 

ifenecl in hk'^triQilaticin pf Boethiii4{ / 
JRekkeles, Cfi. Pri*- -veiL lT9.s .QM^MSw.riMiil 
€toi>fe^k«,-: to. ivMcb; Ml. TysffWhitt; »pi.tj^ 
«ity objeiition.b^ tfaht, if k vImI te^HrllieHNrSil 
reading, there would ttavf^lMWI\tio^casi^tp 

' cKplsim oppBmplutee ki]i:^er«^l^Mt^Tyfwliitt 

< add& that ''the tesrt ^attuckd^locici^tiibiiteti by 

GnUiMw Detret. R.4i^ €!»». 3mi Ct\>lv«4 viii^ to 

w*f4 it^isme mcdM^terto monKitibily; i Iii^ B; P» 
Mtpihliti^ tor MS. C^ft(^7^v^^^p. B;;^i. ('forthe 
passage: is omitted in. tbk (priaiQd : e^tJoAS) a 
kimilaF Ayinjg b qtibted'frQniiGe4gorfr» 

' Oregon the gtet^ cteik ^g:art» m'M in hoki^ 
Hie rewle of aKetreUgiouii'HyiAil ohdobedkiMI^ 
Slyt as tUhosin a >flod^^aa iMtti^leti wttar 
Oeieo fan dronrlhe wbah thef d]& .HggePl 
Riytaareligioiii'rotei^ aMst^i^^ 
Th^t oiit of CQTept or eioistre coveit^n to d welte. 

^^ Aaitiie known scnsesi^ iv/rAdi^ vie^ core- 

'^i^i^^ wqpi%Mfy bf nofmeoitffSuit^iAitk tl^d^pas* 

>isq|e^ I son inolined>tb»sinpe£t»that ji^uqec^poa-^ 

siMy w»ote ragftiibray >i^ e. without rale* JRfgol^ 

'^ fiiom Ae^^iddt^ was^&e Saxon Wfvp^ ^ ^vMule^ 

^»d:|idrticfifaa:iy te a %3^mi^^ 4$(ipcf 

t Bb 
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' Regol4ff; IXegnhm seu^^Monistiea vlta^ Re- 
^ ^ot4age; Regwlariuiii W: and in ^ the cpnrta- 
<-t!di» {vomOrm, Esg«iy;i43c4 ». 53. cmyegHel' 

hoc signities (M b&ofo qf Ruksy \^ ^^ 
^ Augustbian Cations ivere'gdveibed."' > 

RBPtKTAM, Fr^ repenting- f ICfc^ Prol/ ver. 9SS. 
Replet, repletion. Oi. Si P: I. ver* ^^ 
Kesacer. See Th^Ahim.>p.4tl/ ^ ^ 
RfApLENDEy- chines/ CK. Si K II. ver, 109. 
Rave, Sax.- a stcfWawl,. or. bailiff./ Ch. FroLyeu 
'• 389. See //Itt^. p.^859; 
RuYsteD, Cfe. i^ro/. ver. M. This, says Mr. Tyr- 
1 whitt, is propefly a German ivord. Kiliati in 
' V. RejfietL: Iter facere-^et Ger. MiKtar^> *fa- 
' cere stipendUum, Almost all the editions^ and 

• several MSS. have d^hgad the word into nV;?- 

- denr vrfiich ipdeed, Mr. Tyrwhitt observes, 

- Chaucer sMins to have used in the same sense, 
ver. 48,- To- this Mr. Tyrwhitt adds, '' Les 
Gandois firent une rese sur les marches de 
Haynaidt, etJUdaus le, pays piUerenU hrus- 
lermt, et Jm^ent moult de . maux." Mem. de 
la Marche, p. 384. Where a note in the mar- 
gin says, *' J? e'^^e en bas Alemand signifie un 
voyage ou course.** Here I think the marginal 

• commentator, as well as Mr» Tyrwhitt, is mis- 

• -4aken, l^ete means ratheri a military e.vptdi'^ 
^ tfon. See Roqtiefort, GIdss. de laLaggueRo- 
*' ddane t ^'* Rese, reze ; . tondu, rase ; eVcours de 

* gefi6 de guerre, excursion miUtaire.** In a 
'^ jpaitty4»F this description^e vknigbt had been 






fitMmai*} STL 

• ' c{)ndft*e4 'fbaO senior Twn^etf 'fther Jknpu^ 
\; tib])^6f taflfOlogylll if'^i^e^ being the i^siMoe) as 

Rkjat, 'gdod/'trttei' Gh^^Pt^h Ver; 189. ^^ ' > 4 
RiGriT^ i thilyi comjileiely. Ch. Prol. v^: 390, 
'617. - It: is fi^qufeiitly joined to adjfeetives/^ as 
^ 'this sfiAveA^s W/rafiA;f<MK^ to tfligiAent tSeir 

l^:ifvmi%' ^Xi th^ X^i'o^^^ p.i&64. Prom 

the lSaxo*i 'fiobe CT?ilr, ^n^ from it& bfeing tftftde 
> of woor?. ChauCJerGknti it the rode^anft^C. T- 
^ Ver.4078; ed. Tyrwhitt - > ^ ' » ^ 

He died wlian 1 came fro Jerusalem, '" 
And lith ygrave under t!ie rode-beani, ' ' 

Rote, Fr. a musical instrument. Ch. ProL ver. - 

t- ' . T 

236. See the Illustr. ip.2^% AccordiM; to 
Mr. Tyrwhitt, Notker, who lived ,iq the tenth 
century, says that it was the ai^qie^nt P«/3Jfte- 
r/t^m,. but altered in its. shape, and with an ad- 
ditional number of strings. ScHiltier in V. 
Rotta. Ritson terms it the instrument, which 
the French at present call la vielle, and the 
English mandolin or hurdjj-gurdy. See. also 
Roquefort, Gloss, de , la Langue Romane : 

« 

'* ^ote^ instrument qu'on a appele depuis 
vielle; il etoit.monte de cinq cordes, accord^es 
de quarte en quarte." 

HoUNqEVAL, Cfe. Proi, ver. 671. Seethe note, 

. Illustr . p. 263. 
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c 6algrawrf?fiiiw it *' afiwt ^«(>W«t Ibajt «»ds 
as it begins/* But Mr. G. Mason, the e^lm of 
Poems by T* HbwlfiW^l.ote«rw«^ that Cot^ 
gr^ve';i;a#finijtioa is^ inc»»iplptft . by making w^ 

. jjiention of the rg)e«*ii)it Af the htrAen in the 
i^iddle; and thftt thcf dkfimt^ ia thfc Diet, de 

.. Tr6you3C> ^opted- by Johoson^ is iworc to the 
purpose ; though that does not exactly ccmies- 

. . pond Kith this 5ngJi^h.»Iiqne, .a^ - it makes the 
•QH^^t iionsist of thlr^en linen* of which ei^ht 
. acccH^d to one riifte, ahd five to another. The 
roundel of Hoccleve, >^l^hisliere given as a 
curiosity, consists of fourteen lines, nine of 
which accord to one rime. It is called, in the 
title to the piece, chanfon. 

jSomer, that typist mannes suBtenance 
' With hoktini hete of the sonnes WarmneisM^ 
' Al kyiide tf man tbee holden h to blesse. 
A;^ t&ankid be thy frecndly govemanc^, 
imd thy fmfti look of mlrtfar and ofgladncsie. 
Spm^, that rypest macmes ^stenancei 
With hdsum bete of the sopnea waitnnesM;, 
Al kynde of man tbee holden is to blei>«e. 
To bevy folk of tbee tbe remembrance 
Is salve and oynement to bir seeknesse ; 
For v^by vre tbis sbul synge in cristemesse: 
Sobier, that rypent mannes gustenailce 
With bokutn bete of tbe sonnes warmnesse, 
AU kynde of man thee holden !s to bleise. 

B6UT, Boun, Fr. company. Gow.h vtir. 4. Cfu 
ProU yet. 624, and F. L. ven 1%. In the 
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last instance it means a very large company. 
For the poet calls it "'such a rout^ as [if] all 
the men on earth had been assembled in that 
plafc^j ^'^eH hors€*(i for the occasibn ;'^' fend de- 
'scribei **'the ^arth trembling unfder them/' 
'Such, it id here wotth adding, is the nutfierous 
army opposed to the English T^fies ittHiJS Ro- 
mance of Richard Coeitf de Lion : ' ' • i " - 

TheVe[tt;^np] they rode, aM the (earth * 
Under ^heir horse fiet it quoke. 

5ec al^so Roquefort, Gloss, de la'Langue Ro- 
mane: *^ Rottte troupe, cpmpagnie, armee ; 
derut;^. — rAinsi comme nous eil alions^ pid et 
4 cbeyalf une grant rowfe de Turt vhit hurter a 

. nous, &c.'^ Joinville, Hist, de S. liOuis. 

EouTH^ Sax., compassion. Ch. iF. L. vcr. 376. 
** For routhe andpitrf.'' This pTeonastick phrase 
occurs in our old metrical romances, tod is also 
used by Spenser and Milton. 

RowGHT, for ratight, cared. Ch. S. P. I. ver. 
30* Fi;om the verb reek or recche. Rought is 
thus used by Chaucer, JHom. M. ver. 1873. So 
itt the romance of Sir Guv : 

, He ne rought with whom be mette. - 

An4 P. Pl.yi4pp, Pak IL 

Right so, by the rode^ rought you neiier 
Wkeremy bo4]^ «er-biiried — 

RuFus, Ch. ProL ver. 432. a GtMk physician^ of 
whodd works sotfte are eixtant. 
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SA,vstm^m,y fill. ProL ver. 627- This expression 

**.0€CHrs, j© ;?n old ^French book of Physick: 

.?r.". Q^gRetti^iit magistral pur muaejkme et pur 

•ofl^fiPWe.jjQsiflpre de.mgwe.'*. Roigne signifies 

any scorbutick,:erupti9jn. '^So ip. ,tbe Thousand 

Notable Thjifgs, B^i..70. , f'A scv^sflafme or 

red pimpled face is helped with this medicine, 

&C." ,.T*voro/ the ingredifents ^\e guicksilxier 

. and . brimstone. In another plajce, , B. if. 20. 

. , Oyleof Tartar is said '^ to take, awav clejme 

,/ .all ppotSjf frepyes, ajid filthy wheale^*' * Th^se 

last, I suppose.: are .what Chaucer call^ whelfces. 

jj *The origuial^f the word seems to be pointed 

.J ,QUt; inj.tj^e ,j:^)liowing passage. Vit. R. ii, 5 

^jMoh, ]^vesb..,p. 169.'' facie;s alba— interdum 

sanguinis fieumate viciata/' But MS. Bodl. 

^..24€3^fu«nis^ another etymology, wbich I 

,: think^etillmpre probable. ** Unguentiim con- 

,. tra salsum Jiegina, scabiem, &c/' , See Galen. 

in Hippoc. de Aliment. Comment, iii/p. 277. 

Xaxnv-'ymrai am ^^AEFMATOZ •AAMTfPOT mcu 
Tijf iav^ii^ Xf>^^i' And again, o ax^o^ — vtto ta <>AEr- 
MAT02, «;k: 'AAYkot.'^Tyrwhitt's 'Note, and 
Gloss* ' • . 

Sautrie, a musical instrument. Cfe. F; X. ven 
"■ 337.*^ See 'Rote. * / ; . .n ! 

ScHOLAiE, to attend school, to studie. Ck. Proh 
ver. 304. From the old French verb estoloier. 
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ff Bfr.t^yflvhitt Skys.r^tho aW obsesuft thfttrtte 

word is used in the same sense by Lydg^Cii I 
,Swcn«rKs> ■ Fr^ scilfcheont . of larms; r.lC^. JF. jB. 

ver. 21 6. .1 '» 

,$*i«tiI1?r^;Crftfcr. .A giiflle. m. JBr^^ef^SSl^ 
Seke, adj. Sax. sick. Cb. Pr/W; >fer.il8..T /'^ 
Seke^ Sax. tosi^o)^,, a. JPtaLxcr^lXJJ. 
SsMioiPiiy <»iialf>,;QrisbQirt>.ck^e,: iChLFfol. ver. 

Sendall, or Sendal9....CA. J Pro/, ver. 448., A 
thin silk. See Bu f^nge^ in ^Y^^ ^Cendfll^ni, 
. and particularly , Th. Afi^im.. p. 47. - . , ,> 
SE^TENCE, Fr. sense, m^aniq^. ^ 'QJj^, , J^roL, . yer- 

' Serial;., ( more , properly C€rial»)i; h^en^ing^ to 
the. species of qak call^ cerit^I^. cerro, 
Jtal. cerre, Fr., l^h, P. X. yer. ^9v See^lso 
Cant^rb. Tales, ver.* ^202, , Wbare Mr. Tyr- 
whitt cites , Bocc^cjo, Tlies. J. yii. ." QoroHa 
di querzia cereqlc" But^ se^Thy^unp's- long 
and curious note, ^nimg,d. p. 53— $7.. Spe^jht, 
m his second edition, confoni^^,W/ri^pe*s 
direction of unseriall in the Canterbury Tales, 
whicih however later *edition3 Have rightly re- 
jected. 
Scthe, Sax.'to1)ofl.^ ^^iyPrk vtr.'''S85.-^' ^^^ ' 
^W, ifoHow; '<J()tD. -Jati^tr: '^.;'8W:' :f - ^ - 
ISnAM^fii Sax;.^ 8hade't9f^tre*i;''at<Jd^^^ 
^'illMtr: p. 377; -^^ '-' .'"^^^'-''^'^'^"^^^ ;-'^''''' 

«ftiPEV'!^ik;^^W^buriaie,^ a ^hW of amW^i * ^^ 
^fWf^Ei^Sax; handsome.' C^i/ P/2. ^er: 2T(h*^ 
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Shifuam) Sax^ • mteiner. C%^ Prbl.'vtt, S90, 
Sie. 

t 

C. T.vcr-74aa 

Tik w]£ch tbU Sonfmoor 1^ faun fbr «> iM^ 

Si 0OUCB ssT LA MABGARETE^ So swcet IS the daisy. 
Ch, F. JLi yev.SbO. The burden of the psH 
toral song in praise of the dai^y^ marguerite. 

SiGNiFicAvrTj Ch. PtoL ver. 664. The 'writ dc 
excommunicato capiendo, commonly call^ a 
significavit, from the beginning of the writi 

' ' which Mr.' tyiwhitt has shewn to be as follows- 
♦^ Rex VfirccoihiH L. satutem. Sign\fic(mt 
nobis verierabiiis pafei* H. L. episcopus/ &c. 
Gibsdn'sCod.Jur.Ecc.p. 1054. 

5iH» siHBKj ^li^ and sygh^ Sax. saw. 'Gow. L ver. 
32;i0&; ^Ch. F. X. ver. 60, 78> &c. See 
the hdti,~p.^!to9>. Sbmetimes written s£igh, as 

' in P. JibWirikns Crcde, edit. 1553. Sign. % I 

Then walkede I ferrer, and went al aboMtciv 
And ^ViiaUiet iul'lieygh "^ 

SiKiE, Sax.,sick|. Cfu.Ptot. ver. 426. 

Snu!^ Fr. SU^, , Setf^tufut. A respectjOul tUItj 
8«y8 Mr^ Tyrvl^ ^^en iocmeiJy ta v^m ^f 
various descriptions, as well as tp I^iighte. He 

: ♦cqordliflgly «elpc<|i^ 56r^ *«j^W, Ch. J^roL v^^ 
839^ Sire ^Icrk, i\i. 842. J^irfi ^onk^ Cf. 
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,* 3120. ^m fM*<if lawc tbt.44S|l4' It^ivwab 
usually given to priests, that in dipe "iSaSt of 
Edwardfl^. 4l cr^pt "even intO/ Acta ofiitoliflh 
49e|kt, )^« .Tyrwhict serins not to iiiive %eeti 

, ay^ertU^t )'* the three/Sids^nthicA onhf^i^em in 
Tequ6Ht\ 43jf joI^ ' ( n<ci b^titortk Vicounl, ,esai^, nor 
tnarquesse>, being then in yse,) vferejSiif King, 
Sir Knight, and %. ^ri^st." §s«5 lA. Deca- 
cordon of Ten QuocllilafoycaU Quqstioils con* 
cerning Religion and State, &q. ^wly^ipjr 

printed, 4to. 1602, p. 53. , ., , , 

-' 

Sitting, becoming, suitable. Qiy F. X^frwej;.^}^, 

. 380. The usual expressi9n of oiii; olc^ wHerM 

in prose as well as poetry, . frona C|)^^^ to 

Spenser. Yet we often find it lyi^tt^^ .^ a 

, pretended correction, j^Wing. It is^ ^s^,f^ the ^ 
French, H sied, it si^ not^ it is ^ot beqfj^ng^ 
See iChaucer, Rom. R. ven 750. ed. Um 

It sate her wondir well to sing. 

See also Spenser, ^.Q^ i. i.^, i. yin, 33, &c. 

Sky, a shadow, Qoxv* Xf/iK^npt^79.r ^Cft «^«^ 

Slbp, 6LEPB, Sax. sl$pt. (!^ JPml* vcSf.j88, 399. 

Slih, sly, cujMMBg, isk^mam, fifoicu I.-'ver. 3L 
Wicliflfe writes it slygh^ mA dxaucet^ editors 
^ie or sli^h. The wor4 ia dmv^d .fiopn Ibip 
Anglo^ax. «^&. . t 

Small, soft, sweet Ch. F. X. )Vff. 1^. \(>*^ in 
F;^irfax'8 tppsla^wi of J^af^T^Qm. ^ ^ Jtf. 
^t. 62. » 
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And with sweet k)d(e» her «Mwe< wi^ intcriaced^ 
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J^amnil aj^^aren^ «ati advetbi mh/inl^. ' Ch* 

^ihrSr^ smitftye. ' Ck, ffoL Ven7e4^ 
'$lfirfrfl|»^S&x. tor snaw ; to be in as great abi]|idance 
v\ wjuacpk. Ch. Pr0L ver. 347; Gbwer hsis -W- 
-y m^wed, Conf* Am. lite* vi. (MS. reading). 



*• • The t>1pc»cnt« every day ben ncwed, . ' 

' ' ' * He'was with giftes d himeived, *' "• 

-^ . > The-'peofae wftsofbimsoglAdy&c. ^' ' 

T^j^bAe^ mX to shubb; to reprove, Ch. ProL 

vet. 525., 
%LS,' yr. mirth, sjport. Ch. ProL ver 800. 
' • Thfs Word is often employed in describing the 
' ' ifest^vities of ^Ider ciaj^. '' SHe and her ladycs 
*' '{barfed' for their mihstrells— and so/aced them- 

'sdVes with the disports of dauncing/* Leland, 

Cfotl: tol. V. p . 353/ So, in the Romance of 

Ywkine and Oawin : * ' 
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Ful grete and say was the .asseteble 
' * ' ' ^ or lordes and ladies of that countre, ' 

Am als of kn^hties waf'and wyse, 
V • "An4 -damisels of ih^wel piryse ; * ^ 
V Jlkineivith other itiade g^ete gamiil. 
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S6l«mp>ielt, solemnly. • Ch: ProL ver. 276, 

SoMDEL, Sax. somewhat ; in some me^iire. Ch. 

■' J^o/. TfeK -WS. ' -'^^ •''•' '^ •'•'• • ;■ '/'_ 

SoMPNOUR, ait officer employed to Stimmbn delin- 

quents to appear in Ecclesiastical courts^ now 

eoUed an ApparhorJ^ Ch. ProL ver. 6^. &c. 
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SoNE, Sax. a son. Cfr. I^ol ver: T0> ' S38. 
Soot, sote, swote. Sax.' swetti ' ' Ch, F. L: ver. 
117, 317, &c. ' ■ ^» . 
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SooTMLY, soTHLY, trulv. C\, F. L^ vcr. 183, 547. 
Sop, Fr, a pJece of bread dipped iri any soft of 
liquoiir. Ch. Prol. ven '§^6.' So -tiJif. 'l*y^- 
whitt defines the expression. There is here 
perhaps an allusion, however, which he has 
overlooked. The^oetsays a sdnin wine: 
ouch IS the expression m one of the old la- 
hliziix, soupe en vin; '"which is cif)laifted, 
*^ *' Du pain tremp^ dans le vih, que 1*911 ap- 
-^ pelle pn Bourgogne . wwi trenipee** Gloss! TFa* 
bliaux, iic. par Barba^ai^, nouv. ed. par Meon. 
SoTE, Fr. a fool. Ch/F. L: yer.WlS ^^ / 
SoTHFASTENESSE, iSax. truth. Ch, tllUstr. p. 131. 

SouNE/Fn to sound. \ *Ch. ProL veY.b67. 

• • - . • , J* 

SoupE^ t9 siip.^ Ch. F.L/vtx. 417. , ' 

"SoupEB, supperi ...the evening meal. C». Pro/, 
ver. 350: 

SoupLE, Fr. supple, pliant. Cft. Pro/, ver. 203. 

"Spiced conscience; ^Ck. Proi. ver. 6B8I' Mf. 
Tyrwhitt, at fh*st, professed' not to- understand 
this expreiision; biit afterwprAs met/witft a pas- 
sage, in Vfhich ^iced! :ap^Ii^ to coriscience, 

-^^eems^Uo' dignify i/rfcir, ^sienjpMouM. * It is Hi 
Beaumont and Fletcher's Mad Lover, iAbt 3. 

**' 'Whah>*feiinl^la' oftfs Vi. ^jhirae,^ thfr JBriwJeiw 



Fy! no iHHTupiioi^^--fr 
Cls, Take it; itisyour's; , , . 

Be not 80 jpicfcf ; it b good gold; ^ . . , 
And goodness is no gall to the amscienee. 

Tam enabled to illustrate this expression more 
fully by an extract fronj a work earlier than 
that which Mr. Tynvhitt cites, or at leajrt car- 
ries us back to remoter times. See *' Ques- 
tions of profitable and pleasant Concernings, 
talked of by two olde Seniors, &c. 4to. Lond. 
1594, p. 15.. •* I remember how they daUied 
out the matter like Chaucers Frier at the (irstj 
vnder pretence of spiced holinesse,** 

Spui^^b again a kall. Ch, Jllustr. p. 132. To 

• ' ■ ■ • * ' "■ -^ 

spurn against a nail; probably a proverbial ex* 

. pression; of the sapne impprt^ as to kick 
agains^ the pricks^ N. Test. Acts ix. 5. 

Squieb, Fr. a «quire^ Ch. Frol. ver. 79. 

Stj^kt, st^ndeth. Gow. t ver. 74, and ttlustr. 
p, 132! As in Chaucer, C. T. ver. 3695. 

And ^itill be slant under the shot window* 

. AstvE% the ^ynd. G<m. 11. ver. 47. So Om^ 
,;, oer» C. T. ver.. ^&64; 

SxswEj a maU pond .for. fiiSu Ch^ \Prpl* J^er. 
^341.; ^ . ' ■' ': r ; . n. -t.. . * 

Sraiv Sb^-' Ch..J^Ql. yet^ 61%. Ifr. Xytwrhitt 
takes stot to be put here for stod, the- Swcon 
word for a stallion ; although a stot signified 



. profi^y a bf4St0cky asltjtiU does^m ^ No^. 
But see Chalmerses Gloss. Poet. Work^ of jSir 
David l^fHAsfi^ ip,y, Sifof. \\A yfntflg, iMOTCy 

also Strode, Diet. >Sb»r .^t GotK '';^<W*^# 
cquus vi^: CIjart/ad.cak*C^lt Ben." 
Stbonde,. , S»x., . p shpr4^. ;, CA* PtoK, y er. l^ 
SxTODis, T/i^ Amm. p. 83, and -5. Frfif. p. J43. Tto 
philosophical Strode, to ^nfbom^ jointly^ with 0e 
mora/ Gower, Chapcer jdirects his Troilus^ waifr 
probably Halph Strode, of Merton College, Ox* 
ford. Mr. Tyrwhitt adds, that A. Wood, who had 
made the antiquities of that college a particular 
object of his enquiries, says only of him, '* Ra- 
DiTjj^us Strojds, de quo sic vetus nostec cata- 
logifs. JPQCta/uit et V0's^cavit4ilmm^ elegiU'- 
ctmt vocqt. Ph^ntasma Rodulphi^ Claruit 
CI3O0GLXX.'' Some of his logicsd works are said 
to bf. extant in print Venct ISlt. 4t9^ Tan* 
ner^ rip y. Stkodjsvs. 
Stjrpi$AKcxy Fn sufficiency, satisfaction. Ch^, JfiroU 
ver.492. 

SUS LE FQYU BB VEBT MOY, SIKX ST IfOXf K^tV COiVfR 

^fs^T, ciiDOKHT. Probably th^ banning of a 
favourite French song, or roi^eau. . Oi. F. i. 
ver, 177, 178. The word^ are, however^ cor- 

. tu^qdj.^d in the Txapsjigtion of the: French 

, wprds in Qhaucer sm{)j[9itte4.to. Ib^ |Q|ps$$ary^ 
It is If qppsed to rea^^ ," Saw; J?l feaille deyera 

r ^^iS^sW:^ |»p» &C." l*at is, *'Uppnibe 



■leaf- yjf"' 'me; his'^AM "hiy pfewaht beaH Js 

■^•asfefep?.''''' •■ ■■ ' •■• ''•-' ■ ••■■• ■ ^' ' " ■'' 
Sir*iWT,''9Uspici6n.' Vf^.- Phot. ver. cW.^ • • ' 
Swin-T,' «ax.' fittnted.-^ idft. F.\L. vet.^360':- As in 
Ae'fcanteA. ■Rde^ t». 9680. ■ 

— ^ fer the veny^iM^ie ti^aa nic wSxhI; ' ' . ^ 
Almost he «w//, and sWouned ^r'heilbod.- " ^ 

Swrcflfi, *Sak: corruption of awilke, - such." Ch. 

•''•PfoZ:' ver. S43, 4Sy. ■ 

Sw/nkW; ■ Saji. laboiir. ' Vfi. Pro/, ver. 188: 
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Tabardis, Ch. ProL ver. ^G. The sign of the 
" 'innf, where Chaucer's PilgVims were assembled. 
^ Thfey, sfays Mr. Tyrwhitt, who are disposed to 
-^ believe the pilgrimage to have been real, jdid 
to have happened in' 1383, may support thfeir 
opinion by the following inscription, which is 

* still to^be read upon the inn now called Hie 
Talbot in Southwark ; '^ This is the inn where 
Sir' Jeffrey Chaucer' and the twenty-nine Pil-- 
^ims lodged in their journey to Canterbury, 

* a7ino 1383/' Tliough the present inscription 
" ' is evidently of a very recent date, we might sup- 
*' posd^ it to have been prdpagated to us by a siio* 

* cession of faithful transcripts from the very* 
time,' but unluckily there is too good reason to 
be assured that the first inscription of this i^prt 



'' d^itc^itiijfg this iim in 1597/ haa {e£l Hiri ibis 
^ Qccoiihrof it ife • his Glodsary^ V: 3i*wprf /^^ A 
' jaquet jcm-sk^clanie coate/ w\om^ In tirste^st 
: by noblfniMii ifi the Warres^ but luS^^ obely^by 
tersmito; and is called the^re'coate X)f bribes 
in service. It is the signe <if a^n^ InriA lit Soiith- 
W^arke by' London, within the \yhidi: wa»:)Ae 
' lodging of the AbbcPt of Hyde by Wirichesker- 
This was the hostehy whera > Chaucer 'and* i-the 
- ^her pilgrimii iriett tc^^hei',/:and, with Henry 
Baily their hoste^ accorded about* the inanner of 
their j ourney to Canterbury '. And whe];easthrough 
tinie It hath bin much decaied^ it is.now by Mas- 
ter J. Prestcin, with the Abbot* s housa thereto 
adjoyned, newly repaired^ and with convenient 
roomes much encreased, ' for the xt^tSpt of 
many guests." — If any insi^ption x)f this kind 
had been there^ he would hardly have omitted 
to mention it; and therefore; I am peafsuad^ it 
has been put up since his time, and mosfti pro- 
bably when the sign was changed frcmi) the 
' Tabard to the Talbot, in order to preserve the 
ancient glory of the house potwhhstanding its 
new title. Tyrwhitfs Introduct Disc.rC^J T. 
n. 6, 
Takil, or takil, an arrow. Cfc. ProL ver, 106.. 

Brit, tacel, tacyL Used by Gower also. >i 
Tapisu, Fr. a maker of tapestry, Ch. Frol. ver. 
864, 
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That tiffice,. fqAtiaily, vm u«ia4]r o^eeut^^ 
Mr. iy«>«Jlitt /sayi^. by wattm See t^ -^^ 
tnttfttre 4{f 1^ JPard^otre aiitf 4Atf 2i99(aff% in 
thfe ContifiunttOn t^ (he Caiitorlmrjr I^ep* p. 
6Q4t. ecU Um In analher jilAce (n(ile<»C 
)Z.^eii 2019.) Mr. Tyrwl^ obferveab that the 
.tenainidon stre, or^ftr, w6 iiafcdt<i denote a 
leiiiaH likt frKf ^ la^ Thtia a f^atalt 
iiUcer wtt cbHed a baheikr, a ftnak brewer 
mttrOaiHUt^ &t. wberethekdf'dffthe tap it 
. oenmnioated; topil^ti 

XjumdinzM^ dlafli 'ofTahb.' Ok. F. £. ver . %\% 
CSrai^cer metitidnir '^ clodiea of Tails;'' in hit 
IkMLls^ Mn< Wartcoa «ayi^ that Tar$ does 
imtinean jEbi^Ms . in Cilicta, but ia rather an 
dt^bfrtmtioa for T(b«e0^ That 

' ik wife ii cartfy atiifi: ai^peJttj^ Ih^ ''Et 

idrt facienditti linUtt j«polin de TarUirifwhlvL 

'fiboient cunigaKftriiiribluparatirctiniboacles 

^ i f tipffwri inti de iar§pBhfea deanratD^^' Cdrnpi J. 

^ Cake^ ProvBHris Magtti. ^arden^ * lenip* fiiw« 
; Bl» It pfhttt occurs iB die vrntdrobrtaccoDnts 

» ' j^ fuDnfldnng toumafaierits. Du Cattg^aays, 
! tKit duiiwaa: a fiiieJcloth listntifactiked in Var^ 
larj^. Glos9« in V. Tartdrium. But Sumier 
4ei9!yra.\itiflcom 'Torknm: in. the Mibmesc^ and 
cite9>4Btat&d:i:iiieiiJ.¥IB. <^ vi; HbLoCrlng. 
P<kCr^ i ^364^ Anoilg thifei^oodsibe^MAfld 
by l^leanor Bohun^ duchess of Glouceste^i' vrho 



tiied in \S99, is '^ im lit petit pu^ un closet de 
blanc tartaryn &c/* Nichols's Royal Wills, 
p. 183. See also Roquefort, Gloss, de la Langue 
Romane : Tartaire, sorte d'etoffc de Tartarie. 

Teche, Sax. to teach. Gh. Proh ver. 310. > 

Ten Commakdhent^, alteratioQ of, by Papistt« 
See the JUustr. p. 264 So ux the Liber Fes- 
tivalis, printed by, Caxton iq 14SS, the se- 
cond commandment is,, th^ thou take not in 
vcUn the holp name of iSrod ; and the original 
tenth if ^vided into the ninth und tenth. The 
same corruption is observable in '^ The richt 
way to the kingdome of heyi^e is tecUt heir iir 
the X OQmandis of God> &c. IVentit at Mai"* 
mw [in Sweden] be me Jhone Hochstraten the 
, xvi day of Oct. Mnxxiaij.'' The shameM 
omission of the original second commandijient, 
common imieed in cx)uiitries ujid» Papal tnfluf 
ence, can be attributed only to t)ie absolute pro- 
bibitipn of image-worship which it pa*onoupces» 

TsM, Sa^c. affliction^ trouble. Ch^ F. X« Vicr. 
389. 

THBoapHRASTE. See 2%. Anim. p. ^ 

Tho^ Sax. used as a demot^trative prono«m» Ch. 
F.Ja vet. 71. ThoBc. 

Tho, then. Goiw. JSi Fref. p. 139- 

Thwb, thbibs. Sax. thrice. Ok. FroU ¥€9:.^ 6& 
W*. Usually written l^ntim m Gmet. S» 
fmtee, i.^. twice. 

Ttoow, Stx. time. Amieihtmi, ajittiewhile. 
ak.F.L.^^.190. 

cc 
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Thrystcock, the thrush. Ch. S. P. 11. ver, ^. 
So, in the Rime of Sir Thopas. 

The throstel cok made eke his lay. 
The wode dove upon the spray 
. He sang ful loode .aind clere. 

To, in composition with verbs, is generally, as 
Mr. Tyrwhitt has observed, augmentative ; and 
is frequently ^so employed by our poets from 
Chaucer to Milton. Sometimes the adverb aZ/ 
is added. TQ-hrenU were very hot Cft. F^L. 
ver. 558. To-tert, entirely destroy, JP. L. ver. 

' 488. 

TopoiiE, Sax. before. Gow, Ittustr. p.- 165. 

Trace, Fr. a track, or path. Ch. ProJ. ver. 
'176. ■• ; ■ . - '• ■■']'' ^ 

Tramissbne, a kingdom in Africa. CJi. ProL 
ver. 57. ' 

Trapped, decorated. Ch. F. L. ver. 262. Used 
ill this sense by Spenser. . . , . 

Trappoures; the cfoths with which horses were co- 
vered at tournaments. Ch. F. L. vfer. 244: 
As in the Canterb. Tales, ver. 2501. ed.* Tyr- 
whitt. '' Test^fes and "^roppt/reSi^^'^Wong * a 
variety of ftarw€i«, or armour, both useful iahd 
ornamental, for man atid horse. TficT word is 
now froppmg*. '^2^.^\^\.. tfappMur^l'^ • 

TRiPBGtffr/ See 2%. .4^*. p.47.' . nh.rr / 

T*riNi^E, Sax. to depart fh>hi"^ plgicei' IC'fe.ii^rof. 

ver. 837. Such is the expl^tidn '^lid^etynio- 

-116g}-^berie given by MV. ' TyrwWtt. .^*itr..^Giia(r 

mers finds the word in the iP^6^6f Ifo^ar* or 
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separate, in R. pf Brunne; but does not: de- 
' liver his- own opinion as to its Saxon origin. 

No illustration of this kind occurs in Lye's Sax. 

and Goth. Diet. . Ifind the word explained by 

Ritson also, to separate or part. Gloss. Metr. 
- Rom. It is there written twyn, as in R. of 

Brunne twynne. 
Tykblnesse, uncertainty, unsteadiness. Ch. Ittustr^ 

p. 181. So, in the Canterb. Tales, ver. 31@8. 

Thi« world is now fill tikel sikerly. 



V. 



Valery. See Th. Anim. p. 62. 

Vavasour, Ch. Prol. ver. 362. See the note, 
Illustr. p, 251. 

Vrnerie, Fr. hunting. Ch. Prol. ver.. 166. If 
the word; Mr. Tyrwhitt says, had in Chaucer's 
time borne any other sense, he would hardly 
have put it in the mouth of Emilia, Canfeib. 
Tales, ver. 2310. The relation '' of dedes of 
armes and of veneri," (i. e. hunting, the 
chace,) forms a part of Arthur's feast in the 
ancient romance of Ywaine and Gawin. 

Vbrdite, Fr. judgement, sentence. Ch. Prol. 
ver. 789. 

Verniclb, Ch, Prol. ver. 687. The diminutive 
of Veronike. Fr. A copy in miniature of the 

cc2 
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- picture of Chfist, whieh is supposed to have 
been miraculously imprinted upon a handker- 
diief^ preserved in the church of St. Peter at 

. Rome. Du Cange^ in V. Veronica. Madox, 
Form. Angl. p. 4S1. Testam/ Joh. de NevilL 
an. 1386. Item Domino Archiepiscopo Eho^ 
rum fratri meo \. vestimentum rubeuni de 
velvet eum le veronike (r. veronike) in grants 
rogarum desuper brondata (r. broudata). It 
was usual for persons returning from pilgrim- 
ages to bring with them certain tokens of the 
several places which they had visited; and 
therefore the Pardoner^ who is just arrived 
from Romej is represented^ with a vemicle 
sewed upon his cappe. See P. PI. Vis. foL 
28. b. 

An hundred samples on hys batte sette, 
Sygnes of Sinay and shelles of Calice, [£ Galice,] 
And'niiiny a crouch on his cloke snd kayes^ Rdiae^ 
And tht Vemick before, for men should kno^ve : 
And se by hys signes, whom he 8ou|^t faadde. 

Suc^ is Mr. Tyrwhitt's illustration. See also 

Th. Anim, p. 49. 
VfiRTUOus, Fr. active, efficacious. Ch. ProU ver. 

251. 
ViGiLB, Fr. the eve of a festival. Ch. Pvot ver. 

S79. 
ViLANiB, Fr. any thing unbecoming a gentleman. 

€h. Proi. ^er. W. Baseness, impropriety, 

ProU 743. See Hoqiiefort, GIoss^ de la Langue 
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Rpm. in V, *' Injure, outrage, insulte, mauvsus 
traitement, affront'' Eom. de la Rose : 

Si mauldie et excommenie 
Tons ceus qui aiment vilenie, 
Vdame le yilain fait, 8tc. 



V. 



UoT F, for ou. Gov). F. P. p. 103, &c. Common 
in old French. I^e Gloss. Fabliaux, &c. edit. 
Meon, vol. i. 464. *' U : ou, vel ; oii, uW* 
Mr. Warton, however, chose to alter the an- 
cient word in Gower. 

Uncokning, Sax. ignorant. Ch. F. L. ver. 591. 
So used in the Canterb. Tales, ver. 3395. ed. 
Tyrwhitt 

Underfonoeth, Sax. seizes, takes* Gow.Illustr. 
p. 165. 

Undekgkowb, undergrown^ of a low stature. Ch. 
Prol. ver. 166. 

Unneth, Sax. scarcely. Ch. F. X. ver. 46, 203. 

Unjeysed, Fr. unweighed, unpoized. Oow. J/- 
Instr. p. 140. So Chaucer uses peise or paiae 
for weigh, Fr. and Cr. lib. iii. ver. 1418. ed. 
Urr. ^ 

And paised wo with joyis counterpaise. 

' Up, Saxe up on lond. Ch?,Prol. ver. 704.. 
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Wanyth, decreases, declines, Ch. S. P. II. ver. 36. 

Wan, Sax. gained. Ch. ProL ver. 444. 

Wastel-bkede, white bread, or cake-bread. Ch. 
ProL ver. 147. Bread of a better sort; so 
called from wastelly the vessel, or basket, in 
which it was carried or weighed ; as it seems 
probable from the following passage : " Octo 
panes in wastelliSy ponderis cujuslibet wastelli 
unius miche conventualis." Regist. Wykeham, 
part 3. b. fol. 177. The word wastel seems to 
answer to the French gasteau, a cake. Sec 
Lowth's Life of Wykeham, p. 68. Note on the 
mess called Mortrell, made of milk and wastel- 
bred. See also Gloss. Forme of Cury^ in V% 
Wastel. 

Watering op Seint Thomas. Ch. Prol. ver. 828. 
A place for watering horses, which Mr. Ty r- 
whitt supposes a little out of the borough of, 
Southwark, in the road to Canterbury. The 
same place, he apprehends, was afterwards 
called St. Tfiomas a Waterings, probably from 
some chapel dedicated to that Saint. It was 
a place of execution, he adds, in Q. Elizabeth's 
time. See A. Wood^ Atb. Oxon. vol. i. 229* 
And, I may add, before her time. See Wee- 
ver's Ancient Funerall Monuments, edit. 1631, 
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. p. 436. Of the Lord Thomas Finest and his 
accomplices in a murder, in the year 1641. 

Webbe, Sax. a weaver. Ch. ProL ver. 364. 

Wedyr, the wether. Ch. S. P. II. ver. 18. 

Weed, Sax^ (wede,) apparel, clothing. Ch. F. X. 
ven37L 

Wende, Sax. to go. Ch. ProL ver. 21. 

Went, ^ want, on account of the rhyme. ' C%. 
F. L. ver. 150. 

WfiKTE, WENT of wende. Cfe. PvoL \ev. 78. 257. 
Wenteris pi. ver. 822. 

Weren, Sax. Ch. ProL ver. 28, 29. Were. 

We»re, Fr. war. Ch. ProL ver. 47. 

Wkyeden, -weighed. Ch. ProL ver. 456. 

What, Sax. Often used by itself, as.a^sbi:^ of iii-^' 
terjection. Cli. ProL ver. 856. What, v)eU 
come be'ihe cutte. ' .'':.'•. 

Whelkes, Ch. ProL ver. 634.. Set SausBfleme. 

Wher, Sax. where.. \Ch. ProL ver. '4^. 

Windsor's (lord) son. See Th.i Ahim* p. 72. 
Where Mr. Tyrwhitt's assertion, and>.fram him,' 
Mr. Godwin's, are completely overthrown ; the 
existence of lord Windsor being proved, in 
contradiction to what they state. 

WiNNE, Sax. to gain. Ch. ProL ver. 715. 

Wit, Sax. to know. Ch. Fl. L. ver. 465. So 

•^ witeth, imdei^tahd ye, kftow ye. CUmil. ver. 
62. and, in Chaucer, C, T. ver. 9614. 

Aseaieth it ytrurself, ' thah may yc mteiv 
If that I lie or non ia this maters* "> > >i ^ . :' 
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WiTTE^ Sax. understandings capacity. Ch. ProL 

ver. 748. To my witte. 
WivER. Sec Th. Ardm. p. 48. 
WoL, Sat. to will. Ch. Prol. ver. 4g, 905. 
WoLDB^ would. Ch. Prol. ver. 144, &c* 
Wonder, Sax. wonderful. Ch. F. L. ver. 491. 

The sanie word is used as an ad^ectiife in Ae 

Canterb. Tales. ^^ Wonder woiices" is a phrase 

employed by Caxton. 
WoNE, Sax. custom, usage. Cft. ProL wr. 

337. 
WoNjBs, Sax* haUtations, territories. Ch:Fl.L. 

ver. 201. 
WoNiNG, Sax. a dwelling. Cft. ProJ. ver. 608. 
WoNN% Sax. won, conquered. Oh. Prol. ver. 

61, 69. 
WosT, knowest. Ch. F. X. ver. 694. For wotest. 

Frequent in the Canterb. Tales. 
Wrffhen, twisted* Ch. F. L. wet. 57. See Ae 

note OB the passage. 
Waionv Sax. a workaan. (%. ProL ver. 616. 



Y. 



Yaf, vav«, Sax. gave. Ch. Prol. iftn. d^ 49fti 

603. 
Y-fis;, been. Ch. F. Z. ver. 375. As in the 

Canterb. Tales> vet. 10376. 
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Y-BORE, borae, carried. Ch. Prol. ver. 380. 

Ybddincs. , C 
. Mr. Tyrwhi 
geddian, o 
often passii 
that the Pi 
to be the s: 

Getst OT Somawnce. Gestio. So that of t/ed- 
dinges may perhaps mean, of story-telling. 
Some editions here corruptly read tidinges, and 
some weddinges. Mr. Warton has strangely 
converted the word into yelding, which he in- 
terprets dalliance. Hist. Eng. Poet. i. 448. 

Ybde. Sax. went. Ch. F. L. ver. 163, 238, 295, 
301, 303, 323. 

Yeman, a yeoman, Ch. Prol. ver. 101. ' See the 
notes, nimtr. p. 230, 231. 

Yemansie, the rank of yeoman. See the Ulustr. 
p. 231. 

Yebde, a rod or staff. Gow. I. ver. 91. Ch. Prol. 
149. In the explanation of words, subjoined 
to the edition of P. Plowmans Crede in 1553, 
yerd is defined a rodd. 

YsvE, Sax. to give. Ch. Prol. ver. 507, 613. 

Y-TALLi, fallen. Ch. Prol ver. 25. 

Y-Go, Ch. Prol. ver. 288. gone. Go, ago, ygo, 
gon, agon, gone, agone, are all used indis- 
criminately by our old English writers as the 
past participle of the verb to go. See Tooke's 
End TlTifotyra, vol. i. p. 463. 
« . DP 
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Y-piKW), pickda, spruce. Ch. ProU ver. 367. 

Y-sENT, sent. Ch. F. L. ver. 424. 

Ytbybd, tied. Ck Prot. ver. 4&9. Some cdi- 

tionis here read ystrakicd. 
YwiMPLED, covered wiA a wimple. Ch* Prol. 

ver. 472. 
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